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after the king’s acceffion, was both eleéted and ras 
affembled in tranquillity ; and the great change, 1,37, 
from a fovereign of confummate wifdom and experience mtthy 2 
url 
to a boy of eleven years Of age, was not immediately felt the mino- 
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CHA P.by the people: The habits of order and obedience, which 
Pie the barons had been taught during the long reign of Ed- 
1377> ward, ftill influenced them ; and the etnias’ of the 
king’s three uncles, the dukes of Lancafter, York, and 
Glocefter, fufficed’ to reprefs, for a time, the turbulent 

fpirit, to which that order, in a weak reign, was fo often 
fubje&. The dangerous ambition too of thefe princes 
theaiieliges was checks by the plain and undeniable title 

= Richard, by the declaration of it made in parliament, 

and by the affectionate regard, which the people bore to 

the memory of his father, and which was naturally tranf{- 

ferred to the young fovereign upon the throne. The dif- 

ferent charaGters alfo of thefe three princes rendered them 

a counterpoize to each other ; and it was natural to ex- 

pect, that any dangerous defigns, which might be formed 

by one brother, would meet with oppofition from the 
others. Lancafter, whofe age and experience, and autho- 


rity under the late king, gave him the afcendant among 


them; though his integrity feemed not proof againft 
great temptations, was neither of an enterprizing {pirit, 
nor of a popular and engaging temper. York was indo- 
lent, unattive, and of flender capacity. Glocefter was 
turbulent, bold, and popular; but being the youngeft of 
the family, was reftrained by the power and authority of 
his elder brothers. “There appeared, therefore, no cir- 
cumftance in the domeftie fituation of England, which 
might endanger the public peace, or give any immediate 
apprehenfions to the lovers of their country. 

Bur as Edward, though he had fixed the fucceffion to 
the crown, had taken no care to eftablifh a plan of go- 
vernment during the minority of his grandfon ; it behov- 
ed the parliament to fupply this defe& :. And the houfe of 
commons diftinguifhed themfelves, by taking the lead on 
the occafion. This houfe, which had been rifing to 
confideration during the whole courfe of the late reign, 

naturally 
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naturally received an acceffion of power during the miho- ae P, 
rity; and as it was now becoming a fcene of bufinefs,.—_"_, 
the members’ chofe for the firft time a fpeaker, who might 1377+ 
preferve order in their debates, and maintain thofe forms, 
which are requifite in all numerous aflemblies. Peter de 
la Mare was the man pitched on; the fame perfon that 
had been imprifoned and detained in cuftody by the late 
king for his freedom of {peech, in attacking the miftrefs 
and the minifters of that prince. But though this elec- 
tion difcovered a fpirit of liberty in the commons, and 
was followed by farther attacks both on thefe minifters, 
and on Alice Pierce *, they were {till too fenfible of their 
great inferiority, to aflume at firft any immediate fhare in 
the adminiftration of government, or the care of the king’s 
perfon. They were content to apply by petition to the 
lords for that purpofe, and defire them, both to appoint a 
council of nine, who might direct the public bufinefs, 
and to chufe men of virtuous life and converfation, who 
might infpect the conduct and education of the young 
prince. The lords complied with the firft part of this 
requeft, and elected the bifhops of London, Carlifle, and 
Salifbury, the earls of Marche and Stafford, Sir Richard 
de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John, Devereux, 
and Sir Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority for 
a year to conduct the ordinary courfe of bufinefs>, But 
as to the regulation of the king’s houfehold, they de- 
clined interpofing in an office, which, they faid, both 
was imvidious in itfelf, and might prove difagreeable to 
his majefty, 

THE commons, as they acquired more courage, ven- 
tured to proceed a ftep farther in their applications, They 
prefented a petition, in which they prayed the king to 
check the prevailing cuftom among the barons of forming 


4 Walfing. p. 150, > Rymer, vol, vii. p. 163, 
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illegal confederacies, and fupporting each other, as well 


as men of inferior rank, in the violations of law and juf- 
tice. They received from the throne a general and an 
obliging anfwer to this petition : But another part of their 
application, that all the great officers fhould, during the 
king’s minority, be appointed by parliament, which feem- 
ed to require the concurrence of the commons, as well as 
that of the upper houfe, in the nomination, was not com- 
plied with: The lords alone aflumed the power of appoints 
ing thefe officers: The commons tacitly acquiefced in the 
choice; and thought, that, for the prefent, they them- 
felyes had proceeded a fufficient length, if they but ad- 
vanced their pretenfions, though rejected, of interpofing 
in thefe more important matters-of ftate. 
Ow this foot then the government ftood. The admi- 
niftration was conducted entirely in the king’s name: No 
y was exprefsly appointed: The nine counfellors 
and the great officers, named by the peers, did their duty, 
each in his refpective department : And the whole fyftem 
was for fome years kept together, by the fecret authority 
of the kine’s uncles, efpecially of the duke of Lancafter, 
who was in reality the regent. 
THE parliament was diflolved, after the commons had 
reprefented the neceflity of their being re-affembled once 
ery year, as appointed by law; and after having elected 
itizens as their treafurers, to receive and difburfe 
the produce of two fifteenths and tenths, which they had 
voted to the crown, In the other parliaments called dur-= 
ing the minority, the commons ftill difcover a ftrong 
{pirit of freedom and a fenfe of their own authority, 
which, without breeding any difturbance, tended to fe- 
cure their independance and that of the people s 


© See note [A] at the end of the volume, 
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Epwarp had left his grandfon involved in many dan- € a P. 

gerous wars. The pretenfions of the duke of Lancafter 
to the crown of Caftile, made that kingdom ftill perfevere *377- 
in hoftilities againft England. Scotland, whofe throne 
was now filled by Robert Stuart, nephew to David 
Bruce, and the firft prince of that family, maintained 
fuch clofe conneétions with France, that war with one 
crown almoft inevitably produced hoftilities with the 
other, The French monarch, whofe prudent conduc 
had acquired him the firname of wi/2, as he had already 
baffled all the experience and valour of the two Edwards, 
was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to a minor king : 
But his genius, which was not naturally enterprizing, 
led him not, at prefent, to give any difturbance to his 
neighbours ; and he Jaboured, befides, under many diffi- 
culties at home, which it was neceflary for him to fur- 
mount, before he could think of making conquefts in a 
foreign country. England was mafter of Calais, Bour- 
deaux, and Bayonne; had lately acquired poffeffion of 
Cherbourg, from the ceffion of the king of Navarre, and 
of Breft from that of the duke of Britanny‘; and hav- 
ing thus an eafy entrance into France from every quarter, 
was able, even in its prefent fituation, to give difturb- 
ance to his government. Before Charles could remove 
the Englifh from thefe important pofts, he died in the 
flower of his age, and left his kingdom to a minor fon, 
who bore the name of Charles VI. 


MEANWHILE, the war with France was carried on ina 137% 
manner fomewhat languid, and produced no enterprize of 
great luftre or renown. Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of 
Calais, making an inroad into Picardy, with a detach- 
ment of the garrifon, fet fire to Boulogne*. The duke of 
Lancafter conduéted an army into Britanny, but returned 


@ Rymer, vol, vii, p. 190, © Walfing. p. 209. 
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CH A-P. without being able to perform any thing memorable, “In 
ee fubfequent year, the duke of Glocefter marched out of 
1380. Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 8000 infantry 5 
and ferupled not, with his fmall army, to enter into the 

heart of France, and to continue his ravages, through 
Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, the Beaufle, the Gati- 

nois, the Orleanois, till he reached his allies in the pros 

vince of Britanny . The duke of Burgundy, at the head 

of a more confiderable army, came within fight of him; 

but the French were fo over-awed by the former fuc- 

cefles of the Englifh, that no fuperiority of numbers 

could tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the 

troops of that nation. As the duke of Britanny, foon 


after the arrival of thefe fuccours, formed an accommo- 
dation with the court of France; this enterprize alfo 
proved in the iffue unfuccefsful, and made no durable 
impreflion upon the enemy. 

‘THE expences of thefe armaments, and the ufual want 
of ceconomy attending a minority, much exhaufted the 
Englifh treafury, and obliged the parliament, befides 
making fome alterations in the council, to impofe a new 
and unufual tax of three groats on every perfon, male 
and female, above fifteen years of age; and they or- 
dained, that, in levying that tax, the opulent fhould re- 
lieve the poor by an. equitable compenfation. This 
impofition produced a mutiny, which was fingular in its 
circumftances. All hiftory abounds with examples, where 
the great tyrannize over the meaner fort: But here the 
loweft populace rofe againft their rulers, committed the 
moft cruel ravages upon them, and took vengeance for 
all former oppreiiions. 


1331 Tue faint dawn of the arts and of good govern- 
ment in that age, had excited the minds of the populace, 


£ Froiflard, liv. 2. chap. 50, 51, Wallfing, p. 239s 
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in different ftates of Europe, to with for a better condi- “ze re 
tion, and to murmur againft thofe: chains, which the saHd 


laws, enacted by the haughty nobility and gentry, had fo 138% 
long impofed upon them. The commotions of the people 
in Flanders, the mutiny of the peafants in France, were 
the natural effects of this growing fpirit of independence ; 
and the report of thefe events, being brought into Eng= 
land, where perfonal flavery, as we learn from Froiflard s, 
was more general than in any other country in Europe, 
had prepared the minds of the multitude for an infurrec+ 
tion. One John Ball alfo, a feditious preacher, who 
affe&ted low popularity, went about the country, *and 
inculcated on his audience the principles of the firft origin 
of mankind from one common ftock, their equal right to 
liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of ar- 
tificial diftin@tions, and the abufes which had arifen from 
the degradation of the more confiderable part of the fpe* 
cies, and the aggrandizement of a few infolent rulers 4, 
Thefe doétrines, fo agreeable to the populace, and fo con+ 
formable to the ideas of primitive equality, which are 
engraven in the hearts of all men, were greedily received 
by the multitude; and fcattered the fparks of that fedi- 
tion, which the prefent tax raifed into a conflagration }, 

THE impofition of three groats a head had been farmed aheg 
out to tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the mo- common 
ney on the people with rigour ;' and the claufe, of making Se ho 
the rich eafe their poorer neighbours of fome fhare of the 
burden, being fo vague and undeterminate, had doubtlefs 
occafioned many partialities, and made the people more 


& Liv, 2, chap, 74, h Froiffard, liv. 2. chap. 74. Walfingham, 
Pe 275+ 
i There were two verfes at that time in the mouths of all the common 
people, which, in fpite of ptejudice, one cannot but regard with fome degree 
of approbation : 
When Adam delv’d and Eve fpan, 
Where was then the gentleman? 
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¢c oe P.fenfible of the unequal lot, which fortune had affigned 
them in the diftribution of her favours. The firft dif- 


1381. 


22th June. 


order was raifed by a black-{mith in a village of Effex, 
The tax-gatherers came to this man’s fhop, while he was 
at work; and they demanded payment for his daughter, 
whom he aflerted to be below the age affigned by the 
ftatute. One of thefe fellows offered ta produce a very 
indecent proof ta the contrary, and at the fame time 
Jaid hold of the maid; Which the father refenting, im- 
mediately knocked out the ruffian’s brains with his ham- 
mer, The byftanders applauded the action, and exclaims 
ed, that it was full time for the people to take vengeance 
on their tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty, 
They immediately flew to arms: The whole neighbour- 
hood joined in the fedition: The flame fpread in an in- 
ftant over the county: It foon propagated itfelf into 
that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrey, Suflex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government 
had the leaft warning of the danger, the diforder had 
grown beyond controul or oppofition : “The populace had 
fhaken off all regard to their former mafters: And being 
headed by the moft audacious and criminal of their aflo- 
ciates, who aflumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which 
they were fond of denoting their mean origin, they com- 
mitted every where the moft outrageous violence on fuch 
of the gentry or nobility as had the misfortune to fall 
nto their hands, 

THE mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred 
thoufand men, affembied on Black-heath, under their 
leaders, Tyler and Straw; and as the princefs of Wales, 
the king’s mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canter~ 
bury, pafled through the midft of them, they infulted 
her attendants, and fome of the moft infolent among them, 
to fhew their purpofe of levelling all. mankind, forced 
kifles from her; but they allowed her to continue her 

journey, 
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journey, without attempting any farther injury’. They© ak P. 
fent a meflage to the king, who had taken fhelter in the encase 
Tower ; and they defired a conference with him, Rich- 238% 
ard failed down the river in a barge for that purpofe; but 

on his approaching the fhore, he faw fuch fymptoms of 
tumult and infolence, that he put back and returned to 

that fortrefs™, The feditious peafants, meanwhile, fa- 
voured by the populace of London, had broken into the 

city; had burned the duke of Lancafter’s palace of the 
Savoy ; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they 

laid hold of ; expreffed a particular animofity againft the 
lawyers and attornies ; and pillaged the warehoufes of the 

rich merchants *.. A great body of them quartered them- 

felves at Mile-end ; and the king, finding no defence in 

the Tower, which was weakly garrifoned, and ill fupplied 

with provifions, was obliged to go out to them, and afk 

their demands. They required a general pardon, the 
abolition of flavery, freedom of commerce in market- 

towns without toll.or impoft, and a fixed rent on Jands 
inftead of the fervices due by villenage. “Thefe-requefts, 
which, though extremely reafonable in themfelves, the 
nation was not fufficiently prepared to receive, and which 

jt was dangerqus to haye extorted by violence, were how- 
ever.complied with; charters to that purpofe were granted 

them; and this body immediately difperfed and returned 

to their feveral homes °, 


Duruine this tranfaction, another body of the rebels 
had broken into the Tower; had murdered Simon Sud- 
bury,,the primate, and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, 
the treafurer, and fome other perfons of diftinétion ; and 
continued their ravages in the city’, The king, pafling 
along Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, met with Wat 


1 Froiffard, liv, 2. chap. 74. m Ibid. chap, 75. n Ibid, 
shap. 76. Walfingham, p. 248, 249. ® Froiffard, liv. 2. chap. 77. 
» Walfingham, p. 250, 251, 
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e ae Tyler, at the head of thefe rioters, and entered into a 
conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com- 
438% panions to retire till he fhould give them a fignal, after 
which they were to murder all the company except the 
king himfelf, whom they were to detain prifoner, feared 
not to come into the midft of the royal retinue. He there 
behaved himfelf in fuch a manner, that Walworth, the 
mayor of London, not able to bear his infolence, drew 
his fword, and ftruck him fo violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, where he was inftantly difpatched by 
others of the king’s attendants. The mutineers, feeing 
their leader fall, prepared themfelves for revenge ; and this 
whole company, with the king himfelf, had undoubtedly 
perifhed on the fpot, had it not been for an extraordinary 
prefence of mind, which Richard difcovered on the oct 
cafion, He ordered his company to ftop; he advanced 
alone towards the enraged multitude ; and accofting them 
with an affable and intrepid countenance, he afked them, 
“* What is the meaning of this diforder, my good people? 
“© Are ye angry that ye have loft your leader? I am 
** your king: I will be your leader.” - The populace, 
overawed by his prefence, implicitly followed him: He 
led them into the fields, to prevent any diforder which 
might have arifen by their continuing in the city: 
Being there joined by Sir Robert Knolles and a body of 
well armed veteran foldiers, who had been fecretly drawn 
together, he ftri€tly prohibited that officer from falling 
on the rioters, and committing an undiftinguifhed flaugh- 
ter upon them; and he peacéably diftiifled them with 
the fame charters, which had been granted to ‘their fel- 
lows. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearifie 
of the king’s danger, in which they were all involved, 
flocked to London, with their adherents and retainers 3 
and Richard took the field at the head of an army 40,000 


4 Froiffard, vol. ii, chap. 77, Walfingham, p, 252. Knyghton, p. 2637. 
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ftrong*. It then behoved all the rebels to fubmit:-TheC H A P. 
charters of enfranchifement and pardon were revoked by ras : 
parliament ; the low people were reduced to the fame 138% 
flavifh condition as before ; and feveral of the ringleaders 
were feverely punifhed for the late diforders. Some were 
even executed without procefs or form of law’. It was 
pretended, that the intentions of the mutineers had been 
to feize the king’s perfon, to carry him through England 
at their head, to murder all the nobility, gentry, and 
lawyers, and even all the bifhops and priefts, except the 
mendicant friars; to difpatch afterwards the king him- 
felf ; and having thus reduced all to a level, to order the 
kingdom at their pleafuret. It is not impoffible, but 
many of them, in the delirium of their firft fuccefs, might 
have formed fuch projects: But of all the evils incident to 
human fociety, the infurrections of the populace, when 
not raifed and fupported by perfons of higher quality, are 
the leaft to be dreaded: The mifchiefs, confequent to 
an abolition of all rank and diftin€tion, become fo great, 
that they are immediately felt, and foon bring affairs 
back to their former order and arrangement. 

A youtTH of fixteen, (which was at this time the 
king’s age) who had difcovered fo much courage, pre- 
fence of mind, and addrefs, and had fo dexteroufly eluded 
the violence of this tumult, raifed great expe€tations in the 
nation; and it was natural to hope, that he would, in the 
courfe of his life, equal the glories, which had fo uni- 
formly attended his father and his grandfather, in all their 
undertakings. But in proportion as Richard advanced in 1385. 
years, thefe hopes vanifhed; and his want of capacity, 
at leaft of folid judgment, appeared in every’ enterprize, 
which he attempted. The Scots, fenfible of their own 
deficiency in cavalry, had applied to the regency of 


t Walfingham, p. 267. 8 5 Rich, Il. cap, ult, as quoted in the 
obfervations on ancient flatutes, p, 262, t Walfingham, p. 265. 
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Charles VI. ; and John de Vienne, admiral of France, 
had been fent over with a body of 1500 men at arms, to 
fupport them in their incurfions againft the Englifh. 
The danger was now deemed by the king’s uncles fome- 
what ferious; and a numerous army of 60,000 men was 
levied; and they marched into Scotland, with Richard 
himfelf at their head. The Scots did not pretend to 
make refiftance againft fo great a force: They abandoned 
without fcruple their country to be pillaged and deftroyed 
by the enemy: And when de Vienne exprefled his fur- 
prize at this plan of operations, they told him, that all 
their cattle was driven into the forefts and faftneffes ; that 
their houfes and other goods were of fmall value; and 
that they well knew how to compenfate any lofles 
which they might fuftain in that refpeét, by making 
an incurfion into England. Accordingly, when Rich- 
ard entered Scotland by Berwic and the eaft coaft, 
the Scots, to the number of 30,000 men, attended by 
the French, entered the borders of England by the weft, 
and carrying their ravages through Cumberland, Weft- 
moreland, and Lancafhire, collected a rich booty, and 
then returned in tranquillity to their own country. Rich- 
ard meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh, and deftroy- 
ed in his way all the towns and villages on each fide of 
him: He reduced that city to afhes: He treated in the 
fame manner, Perth, Dundee, and other places in the 
low countries ; but when he was advifed to march towards 
the weft coaft, to await there the return of the enemy, 
and to take revenge on them for their devaftations, his 
impatience to return to England, and enjoy his ufual plea- 
fures and amufements, outweighed every confideration; and 
he led back his army without effecting any thing by all thefe 
mighty preparations. The Scots, foon after, finding the 
heavy bodies of French cavalry very ufelefs in that deful- 
tory kind of war, to which they confined themfelves, 

treated 
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reated their allies fo il], that the French returned home; C HA P. 
much difgufted with the country, and with the manners of cee 
its inhabitants “. And the Englifh, though they regretted 13385. 
the indolence and levity of their king, faw themfelves for 

the future fecured againft any dangerous invafion from 


that quarter. 


Bur it was fo material an intereft of the French court 1386. 
to wreft the fea-port towns from the hands of their ene- 
my, that they refolved to attempt it by fome other expe- 
dient, and found no means fo likely as an invafion of 
England itfelf. They collected a great fleet and army at 
Sluife ; for the Flemings were now in alliance with them : 
All the nobility of France were engaged in this enters 
prize: The Englith were kept in alarm: Great prepara- 
tions were made for the reception of the invaders: And 
though the difperfion of the French fhips by a ftorm, and 
the taking of many of them by the Englifh, before the 
embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from the 
prefent danger, the king and council were fully fenfible, 
that this perilous fituation might every moment return 
upon them *, 

THERE were two circumftances chiefly, which en- 
gaged the French at this time to think of fuch attempts. 
The one was the abfence of the duke of Lancafter, who 
had carried into Spain the flower of the Englifh military 
force, in profecution of his vain claim to the crown of 
Caftile; an enterprize, in which, after fome promifing 
fuccefs, he was finally difappointed : The other was, the 
violent diffentions and diforders, which had taken place 
in the Englith government. 

THE fubjection, in which Richard was held by his, 
uncles, particularly by the duke of Glocefter, a prince of 

* Froiffard, liv. 2, chap, 149, 150, &c. liv. g. chap. 52. Walfingham, 


Pp. 316, 317. w Froiffard, liv. 3. chap, 4x. 53. Walfingham, 
Pe 322, 323. 
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d flender capacity, was extremely difagreeable to 
his violent temper; and he foon attempted to fhake off 
the yoke impofed upon him. Robert de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an agree- 
able figure, but of diffolute manners, had acquired an 
entire afcendant over him; and governed him with an 
abfolute authority. The king fet fo little bounds to his 
affeftion, that he firft created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then duke 
of Ireland ; and transferred to him by patent, which was 
confirmed in parliament, the entire fovereignty for life of 
that ifland *. He gave him in marriage his coufin-german, 
the daughter of Ingelram de Couci, earl of Bedford ; but 
foon after he permitted him to repudiate that lady, though 
of an ynexceptionable character, and to marry a foreign- 
er, a Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured . 
Thefe public declarations of attachment turned the atten- 
tion of the whole court towards the minion : All favours 
pafled through his hands: Accefs to the king could only 
be obtained by his mediation: And Richard feemed to take 
no pleafure in royal authority, but fo far as it enabled him 
to load with favours and titles and dignities this obje& of 
his affections. 

Tue jealoufy of power immediately produced an ani- 
mofity between the minion and his creatures on the one 
hand, and the princes of the blood and chief nobility on 
the other ; and the ufual complaints againft the infolence 
of fayourites were loudly echoed, and greedily received, in 
every part of the kingdom. Moubray earl of Notting- 
ham, the marefchal, Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Piercy 
earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of Salifbury, 
Beauchamp earl of Warwic, were all conneéted with each 


* Cotton, p. 310, 31%. Cox’s Hift. of Ireland, Pe 129. Walfingham, 
Ps 32g. ¥ Walfingham, p. 328, 


2 other, 
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other, and with the princes, by friendfhip or alliance, CH A P. 
. and ftill more by their common antipathy to thofe who ae 
had eclipfed them in the king’s favour and confidence, No 1385, 
longer kept in awe by the perfonal character of the prince, 

they {corned to fubmit to his minifters; and the method, 

which they took to redrefs the grievance complained of, 

well fuited the violence of the age, and proves the defpe- 

rate extremities, to which every oppofition was fure to 

be inftantly carried. : 


MicHakL DE LA Pots, the prefent chancellor, and 
lately created earl of Suffolk, was the fon of an eminent 
merchant ; but had rifen by his abilities and valour.dur- 
ing the wars of Edward III, had acquired the friendfhip 
of that monarch, and was efteemed the perfon of greateft 
experience and capacity among thofe who were attached 
to the duke of Ireland and the king’s fecret council. 
The duke of Glocefter, who had the houfe of commons 
at his devotion, impelled them. to exercife that power 
which they feem firft to have aflumed againft lord Lati- 
mer during the declining years of the late king; and an 
impeachment againft the chancellor was carried up by 
them to the houfe of peers, which was no lefs at his de- 
votion. The king forefaw the tempeft preparing againft 
him and his minifters. After attempting in vain to roufe 
the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew from parlia- 
ment, and retired with his court to Eltham. The par- 
liament fent a deputation, inviting him to return, and 
threatening, that, if he perfifted in abfenting himfelf, 
they would immediately diflolve, and leave the nation, 
though at that time in imminent danger of a French in- 
vafion, without any fupport or fupply for its defence. At 
the fame time, a member was encouraged to call for the 
record, containing the parliamentary depofition of Ed- 
ward II. ; a plain intimation of the fate, which Richard, 
if he. continued refraGtery, had reafon to expect from 

them. 
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CH AP.them. The king, finding himfelf unable to refift, was 
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ftipulate, that, except finifhing the prefent 
impeachment againft Suffolk, no attack fhould be made 
upon any other of his minifters ; and on that conditions 
he returned to. the parliament ”. 

NotHinc can prove more fully the innocence of Suf- 
folk, than the frivoloufnefs of the crimes, which his 
gnemies, in the prefent plenitude of their power, thought 
proper to object againfthim*. It was alledged, that be- 
ing ‘chancellor, and obliged by his oath to confult the 
king’s profit, he had purchafed lands of the crown below 
their true value; that he had exchanged with the king 
a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a year, which he in- 
herited from his father, and which was affigned upon the 
cuftoms of the port of Hull, for lands of an equal in- 
come; that having obtained for his fon the priory of St. 
Anthony, which was formerly poffefied by a Frenchman, 
an enemy, and a fchifmatic, and a new prior being at 
the fame time named by the pope, he had refufed’ to ad- 
mit this perfon, whofe title was not legal, till he made a 
compofition with his fon, and agreed to pay him a hun- 
dred pounds a year from the income of the benefice; 


~thatshe had purchafed, from one Tydeman of Limborch, 


an old and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a-year upon 
the crown, and had engaged the king. to-admit that bad 
debt ; and that, when created earl of Suffolk, he had 
obtained a grant of soo pounds a~year, to fupport the 
dignity of that title’. Even the proof of thefe articles, 


2 See note [B] at the end of the volume. a Cotton, p. 315. 
Knyghton, p. 2683. 

b It is probable that the earl of Suffolk was not rich, nor able to fupport 
the dignity without the bounty of the crowas For his father, Michael de la 
Pole, though a great merchant, had been ruined by lending money to the 
late king. See Cotton, p, 194. We may remark that the dukes of Glo- 
cefterand York, though vafily rich, received at the fame time each of thent 
a thoufand pounds a year, to fupport their dignity, Rymer, vol vie pe 4846 
Cotton, p. 310, 

frivolous 
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frivolous as they are, was found very deficient upon the & H A P: 
trial: It appeared, that Suffolk had made no putchale sa act 
from the crown’ while he was chancellor, and that all his 1386- 
bargains of that kind were made before he was advanced 
tothat dignity *. It is almoft needlefs to add, that he was 
condemned, notwithftanding his defence; and. that he 
was deprived of his office. 

GuocesterR and his aflociates obferved their ftipu- 
lation with the king, and attacked no more of his mini- 
fters: But they inunedlacedy attacked himfelf and his 
royal dignity, and framed a commiffion after the model 
of thofe, which had been attempted almoft in every reign 
fince that of Richard I. and which had always been at- 
tended with extreme confufion4, By this commiffion, 
which was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen 
perfons was appointed, all of Glocefter’s faction, except 
Nevil, archbifhop of York: The fovereign power was 
transferred to thefe.men for a»twelyemonth: The king, 
who had now reached the twenty-firft year of his age, 
was in reality dethroned: The ariftocracy was rendered 
fupreme: And though the term of the commiffion was 
limited, it was eafy to forefee, that the intentions of the 
party were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great difficulty be wrefted from thofe grafping hands, 
to which it was once committed. Richard, however, 
was obliged to fubmit: He figned the commiffion, which 
violence had extorted from him ; he took an oath never 
to infringe it; and though. at the end of the feffion he 
publickly entered a_ pre otett, that the prerogatives of the 
crown, notwithftanding his late concefiton, fhould ftill 
be deemed entire and unimpaired °, the new commiffion- 
ers, without regarding this declaration, proceeded to the 


exercife of their authority. 


© Cotton, p, 315; d Knyglton, p, 2686, Statutes at large, 


10 Rich. Il. chap.i, © Cotton, p. 318, 
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Tue king, thus difpoflefled of royal power, was foott 


_;— fenfible of the contempt, into which he was fallen. His 


33437; 
Civil com- 


movuens. 


favourites and miniftets, who were as yet allowed to re- 
main about his perfon, failed not to aggravate the injury, 
which, without any demerit on his part, had been offer- 
edtohim. ‘And his eager temper was of itfelf fufficiently 
inclined to feck the means, both of recovering his autho- 
rity, and of revenging himfelf on thofe who had invaded 
it. Asthe houfe of commons appeared now of weight in 
the conftitution, he fecretly tried fome expedients for pro 
euring a favourable election; He founded fome of the 
fheriffs, who, being at that time both the returning 
officers, and magiftrates of great power in the counties, had 
naturally confiderable influence in elections f. But as moft 
of them had been appointed by his uncles, either during his 
minority, or during the courfe of the prefent commifiion, he 
found them in general averfe to his enterprize. The fenti- 
ments and inclinations of the judges were more favourable 
tohim. He met at Nottingham Sir Robert Trefilian, chief 
juftice of the King’s Bench, Sir Robert Belknappe, chief juf- 
tice of the Common Pleas, Sir John Cary, chief baron of 
the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, and Bourg, inferior juf- 
tices, and Lockton, ferjeant at law; and he propofed tothem 
fome queries, which thefe lawyers, either from the influ- 
ence of his authority or of reafon, made no fcruple of 
anfwering in the way he defired. They declared, that 
the late commiffion was derogatory to the royalty and 
prerogative of the king; that thofe who procured it, or 
advifed the king to confent to it, were punifhable with 
death ; that thofe who neceffitated and compelled him 
were guilty of treafon ; that thofe were equally criminal 
who fhould perfevere in maintaining it; that the king has 
the right of diffolving parliaments at pleafure; that the 
€ In the preamble to ¢ Henry TV, cap. vii, it is implied, that the therifia 
ma manr 


inted the members of the houfe of commons, not only ia 
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Patliament, while it fits, mutt firft proceed upon the king’s © Ris P. 
bufinefs; and that this aflembly cannot without his con-__"_y 
fent impeach any of his minifters and judges. Eyen 1387. 
according to our prefent ftrict thaxims with regard to law 
and the royal prerogative, all thefe determinations, except 
the two laft, appear juftifiable: And as the great privi+ 
leges of the comnions, particularly that of impeachment, 
were hitherto new, and fupported by few precedents, there 
want not plaufible reafons to juftify thefe opinions of the 
queries before the archbifhops of York and Dublin, the 
bifhops of Durham, Chichefter, and Bangor, the duke of 
Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and two other counfellors 
of inferior quality. 

Tue duke of Glocefter, and his adherents, foon got 
intelligence of this fecret confultation, and were natu- 
rally very much alarmed at it. They faw the king’s in- 
tentions ; and they determined to prevent the execution 
of them. As foon as he came to London, which, they 
knew, was well difpofed to their party, they fecretly 
aflembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Haringay - 
park, near Highgate, with a power, which Richard and 
his. minifters were not able to refit. They fent him a 
meflage by the archbifhop of Canterbury, and the lords 


judges 4, They figned therefore their arifwer to the king’s 


& Knyghton; p.26g4. Ypod. Nenft. p. 542. 

h The-parliament in 1341, exacted of Edward ILI. that, on the third 
day of every {2flion, the king fhould refume all the great offices ; and that the 
minifters fhould then anfwer to any accufation that fhould be brought againit 
them+ Which plainly implies, that, while minifters, they could not be ac - 
cufed or impeached in parliament. Henry IV. told the commons, that the 
uiage of parliament required them to go firft through the king’s bufinefs 
in granting fupplies; which order the king intended not to alter, Parl. Hitt. 
vol. ii, p. 65. Upon the whole, it muft be allowed, that, according to ancient 
practice and principles, there are at leaft plaufible grounds for all thefe opi- 
nions of the Judges, It muft be remarked, that this affirmation of Henry 1V. 
was given deliberately, after confulting the houfe of peers, who were much 
better acquainted with the ufage of patliament than the ignorant commons, 
And it has the greater authority, becaufe Henry IV. had made this very 
principle a confiderable article of charge againft his predeceffor ; and that a 
very few years before. So ill grounded were moft of the imputations thrown 
on the unhappy Richard! 
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CH A P.Lovel, Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded, that the 
Site 7 perfons who had feduced him by their pernicious counfely 
1337. and were traitors both to him and to the kingdom, fhould 
be delivered up to them. A few days after, they appeared 


in his prefence, armed and attended with armed followets; 


and they accufed by name the archbifhop of York, the 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Trefi- 
lian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and dangerous 
enemies to the ftate. They threw down their gauntlets 
before the king, and fiercely offered to maintain the truth 
of their charge by duel. The perfons accufed, and all 
the other obnoxious minifters, had withdrawn or had con- 
cealed themfelves. 

The duke of Ireland fled to Chefhire, and-levied fome 
forces, with which he advanced to relieve. the king from 
the violence of the nobles. Glocefter encountered him 
in Oxfordfhire with much fuperior forces; routed hims 
difperfed his followers, and obliged him to-fly into the 
Low-Countries, where he died in exile a few years after. 

338. The lords then appeared at London with an army of 
Feb, 40,c0o men; and having obliged the king to fummon a 
parliament, which was entirely at their devotion, they: 


2 
us it 


& 


had full power, by obferving a few legal forms, to take 
Expulfion or Vengeance on all their enemies.’ Five great peers, men 
execution of whofe combined power was able at any time to fhake the 
say ey throne, the duke of Glocefter, the king’s uncle ; ‘the‘earl 
of Derby, fon ofthe duke of Lancafter ; theearl of Arundel; 
the earl of Warwic, and the earl of Nottingham, marefchal 
of England, entered before the parliament an accufation or 


appeal, as it was called, againft the five counfellors, whom 


o 


they had already accufed before the king. The parliament,, 
who ought to have been judges, were not afhamed to impofe 
an oath on all their members, by which they bound them- 
felves tolive and die with the lords appellants, and to defend: 
them againft all oppofition with their lives and fortunes. 

h Cotton; py 422 
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‘Tre other proceedings were well fuited to the violenceC H A P. 


Vil. 


and iniquity of the times. A charge, confifting of thirty- ; 


nine articles, was delivered in by the appellants; and as 
mone of the accufed counfellors, except Sir Nicholas 
Brembre, was in cuftody, the reft were cited to appear ; 
and upon their abfenting themfelves, the houfe of peers, 
after a very fhort interval; without hearing a witnefs, 
without examining a fact, or deliberating on one point 
of law, declared them guilty of high treafon. Sir Nicho- 
las Brembre, who was produced in court, had the appear~ 
ance, and but the appearance, of a trial: ‘Ihe peers, 
though they were not by law his proper judges, pronoun - 
ced, in a very fummary manner, fentence of death upon 
him; and he was executed, together with Sir Robert 
Trefilian, whohad been difcovered and taken in the interval. 

Ir would be tedious to recite the whole charge deli- 
vered in againft the five counfellors ; which is to be met 
with in feveral collections !. It is fufficient to obferve in 
general, that, if we reafon upon the fuppofition, which 
as the true one, that the royal prerogative was invaded by 
the commifiion extorted by the duke of Glocefter and his 
aflociates, and that the king’s perfon was afterwards de- 
tained in cuftody by rebels, many of the articles will ap- 
pear, not only to imply no crime in the duke of Ireland 
and the minifters, but to afcribe to them actions, which 
were laudable, and which they were bound by their alle- 
giance to perform. The few articles, impeaching the 
conduct of thefe minifters before that commiffion, which 
fubverted the conftitution, and annihilated all juftice and 
legal authority, are vague and general; fuch as their en- 
groffing the king’s favour, keeping his baronsat a diftance 
from him, obtaining unreafonable grants for themfelves 
or their creatures, and diffipating the public treafure by 
ufelefs expences. -No violence is objected to them; no 
particular illegal a&*; no breach of any ftatute; and 

i Knyghton, p, 274g. Tyrrel, vol. iii, part 2. p. 94g. from the records. 
Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. i. p. 414. 

* See note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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CH A P. their adminiftration may therefore be concluded to have 
Noire been fo far innocent and inoffenfive. All the diforders 
1388. indeed feem to have proceeded, not from any violation of 
the laws, or any minifterial tyranny ; but merely froma 
rivalfhip of power, which the duke of Glocefter, and the 
great nobility, agreeably to the genius of the times, car- 
ried to the utmoft extremity againft their opponents, 
without any regard to reafon, juftice, or humanity. 
Bur thefe were not the only deeds of violence com- 
mitted during the triumph of the party. All the other 
judges, who had figned the extrajudicial opinions at Not- 
tingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a grace 
or favour, banifhed to Ireland; though they pleaded the 
fear of their lives, and the menaces of the king’s mini- 
fters as their excufe. Lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir 
James Berners, and John Salifbury, were alfo tried and 
condemned for high treafon; merely becaufe they had 
attempted to defeat the late commiffion: But the life of 
the latter was fpared. The fate of Sir Simon Burley was 
more fevere: ‘This gentleman was much beloved for his 
perfonal merit, had diftinguifhed himfelf by many ho- 
nourable actions *, was created knight of the garter, and 
had been appointed governor to Richard, by the choice 
of the late king and of the Black Prince : He had attended 
his mafter from the earlieft infancy of that prince, and had 
ever remained extremely attached to him: ‘Yet all thefe 
confiderations could not fave him from falling a vidtim 
to Glocefter’s vengeance. This execution, more than 
all the others, made a deep impreffion on the mind of 
Richard: His queen too (for he was already married to 
the fifter of the emperor Winceflaus, king of Bohemia) 
interefted herfelf in behalf of Burley : She remained three 
k At leaft this is the charafter given of him by Froiffard, liv, 2, who knew 
him perfonally; Walfingham, P- 334. gives a very different charaéter of him ; 
but he is a writer fomewhat paffionate and partial ; and the choice made of 


this gentleman by Edward IJ. and the Black Privice for’ the education of 
Richard, makes the charatter given him by Froiflard, much more probable, | 


hours 
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fours on her knees before the duke of Glocefter, pleading © a P. 
for that gentleman’s life; but though fhe was become ex- —_— 
tremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had 33%: 
acquired her the appellation of the good queen Anne; her 
petition was fternly rejected by the inexorable tyrant. 

Tue parliament concluded this violent fcene by a de- 
claration, that none of the articles, decided on thefe trials 
to be treafon, fhould ever afterwards be drawn into pre- 
cedent by the judges, who were ftill to confider the fta- 
tute of the twenty-fifth of Edward as the rule of their 
decifions. "The houfe of lords feem not at that time to 
have known or acknowledged the principle, that they 
themfelves were bound, in their judicial capacity, to fol- 
Jow the rules, which they, in conjundtion with the king 
and commons, had eftablifhed in their legiflative*. It 
was alfo enacted, that every one fhould fwear to the per- 
petual maintenance and fupport of the forfeitures and at- 
tainders, and of all the other acts paffed during this par- 
Jiament. The archbishop of Canterbury added the penalty 
of excommunication, as a farther fecurity to thefe violent 
tranfactions. 


Ir might naturally'be expected, that the king, being 1389. 
reduced to fuch flavery by the combination of the princes 
and chief nobility, and having appeared fo unable to de- 
fend his fervants from the cruel effects of their refent- 
ment, would long remain in fubjection to them; and 
never would recover the royal power, without the moft 
violent ftruggles and convulfions : But the event proved 
contrary. In lefs than a twelvemonth, Richard, who 
was in his twenty-third year, declared in council, that; 
as he had now attained the full age, which entitled him 
to govern by his own authority his kingdom and houfe- 
hiold, he refolved to exercife his right of fovercignty ; 


® Sze note [D] at theend of the volume, 
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C H A P.and when no one ventured to contradict fo reafonable an 
vt intention, he deprived Fitz-~Alan archbifhop of Canter- 
3489. bury of the dignity of chancellor, and beftowed that high 
office on William of Wickham, .bifhop of Winchefter ; 

the bifhop of Hereford was difplaced. from the office of 
treafurer, the earl of Arundel from that of admiral ; even 

the duke of Glocefter and the earl of Warwic were re- 

moved for a time from the council: And no oppo- 

fition was made to thefe great changes. The hiftory of 

this reignis imperfect, and little to be depended on; ex 

cept where it is fupported by public records: And it,is 

jot eafy for us to affign the reafon of this unexpected 

event, Perhaps, fome fecret animofities, naturally to be 
expecied in that fituation, had creeped in among the 


great men, and had enabled the king to recover his au- 
thority, Perhaps, the violence of their former proceed- 
ings had loft them the affections of the people, who foon 
repent of any cruel extremities, to which they are car- 
ried by their leaders. However this may be, Richard 
exercifed with moderation the authority which he had re- 
fumed, He feemed to be entirely reconciled to his uncles! 
and the other great men, of whom he had fo much reafon 
to complain: He never attempted to reca! from banifh- 
mentthe duke of Ireland, whom he found fo obnoxious 
to them: He confirmed by proclamation. the general 
pardon, which the parliament had paffed for all offences 
And he courted the affeGtions of the people, by volun- 
tarily remitting. fome fubfidies, which had been granted 

: him; a remarkable, and almott fingular inftance of fuch 
generofity. 

AFTeR. this compofure of domeftic differences, and 
this: reftoration of the government to its natural ftate, 
there paffes an interval of eight years, which affords not 
Many remarkable events. The duke of Lancafter re- 


1 Dugdale, vol. ii. p, 179 
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turned from Spain; having refigned to his. rival all pre- eS P 
tenfions to the crown of Caftile upon, payment of a large 
fum of money ™, and having married-his daughter, Phi- . 33°9 
lippa, to, the-king of Portugal... The, authority.of,this 
prince ferved to counterbalance| that of theduke:of Glo- 
cefter, and fecured the power,of Richard, who paid great 
court-to. his eldeft uncle,:by whom he had never been 
offended, and whom he found more moderate in his, tem- 
per than the younger,, He made aiceffion to-him for life 
of the dutchy of Guienne", which the incliiations and 
changeable humour of the Gafcons had -reftored ;to the 
Englifh government; but as they remonftrated » loudly 
againft this deed, it was finally, with the duke’s confent, 
revoked by Richard®,. .‘There happened an incident, 
which produced a diffention: between Lancafter and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spanifh .princefs, 
he efpoufed Catharine Swineford, daughter of a private 
knight of Hainault, by whofe alliance, York and Glo- 
cefter thought the dignity of their family much injured : 
But the king gratified his uncle by paffing. in parliament 
a charter of legitimation to the children whom that lady 
had born him before marriage, and by creating, the eldeft 
earl of Somerfet ?, 

THE wars, meanwhile, which Richard, had inherited 
with his crown, ftill continued; though interrupted by 
frequent truces, according to the practice of that age, 
and conducted with little vigour, by reafon of the weak- 
nefs of all parties. The French war was fcarcely heard 
of ; the tranquillity of the northern borders was only in- 
terrupted by one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded 
more from a rivalfhip between the two martial families of 
Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel: A 
fierce battle or fkirmifh was fought at Otterborne 4, in 


m Knyghton, p. 2677. Walfingham, p. 342. an Rymer, 
vol. vii, p. 659. © Thid, p. 687. P Cotton, p. 365. 
Walfingham, p. 352, 4 rsth Auguft, 1388, 


which 
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© H A Pewhich young Piercy, firnamed Hot/pur, from his impe- 
soa easittions valour, was taken prifonér, and Douglas flain; 

1389. -and the victory remained undecided. Seba infurrec= 
tions of the Irifh obliged the king to make an expedition 
into that country, which he reduced to obedience; and 
he recovered, in fome degree, by this enterprize, his cha- 
racer of courage, which had fuffered a little bythe in- 
activity of his reign. At laft, the Englith and French 
courts began to think in earneft of a lafting peace; but 
found it: fo difficult to adjuft their oppofite pretenfions, 
that'they-were content to eftablifh'a truce of twenty-five 
years *: Breft and Cherbourg were reftored, the former 
to the duke of Britanny, the latter to the king of Na- 
varres: Both parties were left-in pofleffion of all the other 
places which they held at the time of concluding the 
truce: Andito render the amity between the two: crowns 


3396. 


more durable, Richard, who was now a widower, was 
affianced to Tfabella, the daughter of Charles‘. © This 
princefs was only feven years of age; but the king agreed 
to fo unequal a match, chiefly that he ‘might fortify 
himfelf by this alliance, againft the enterprizes of his 
uncles and the incurable. turbulence as well as incon- 
ftancy of his barons. . 

‘Tue adminiftration of the king, though it was not, 
in this interval, fullied by any unpopular we except the 
feizing of the charter of Bonden ", which was foon after 
reftored, tended not.much to corroborate his authority ; 
and his perfonal character brought him into contempt, 
even while his public government appeared, in a good 
meafure, unexceptionable. Indolent, profufe, addigted to 
low pleafures ; he {pent his whole time in feafting and 
jollity, and diffipated, in idle thow, or in bounties to fa- 

- vourites of no-reputation, that revenue which the peopte 


* Froiffard, liv. 3. chap. 124, 125, 126, Wallingham, p. 355. 
5 Rymer, vol. vii. p. 820. t Ibid, p, 81a. 
"Ibid. ps 727. Walfingham, p. 347, : 
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expected to fee him employ in enterprizes directed to ae P. 
public honour and advantage. He forgot his rank byad-_ -s 
mitting all men to his familiarity; and he was not fen- 1396. 
fible, that their acquaintance with the qualities of his 

mind was not able’ to imprefs them with the refpect, 

which he neglected to preferve from his birth and ftation. 

The earls of Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, 

were his chief confidents ‘and favourites; and though he 

never devoted himfelf to"them with fo profufe an affec- 

tion as that with which he had formerly been attached to 

the duke of Ireland, it was eafy for men to fee,’ that every 

erace pafied throuch their hands, and that the king had 

rendered himfelf a mere cypher in the government. The 

{mall regard, which the public bore to his perfon, difpofed 

them to murmur againft his adminiftration, and to receive 

with greedy ears every complaint, which the difcontented 

or ambitious grandees fuggefted to them, 


GuocersteEr foon perceived the advantages, which this 7 
diffolute conduct gave him; and finding, that both re- the duke of 
fentment and jealoufy on the part of his nephew ftill Pres Clooaer, 
vented him from acquiring any afcendant over that prince, 
he determined to cultivate his popularity with the nation, 
and to revenge himfelf on thofe who eclipfed him in fa- 
vour and authority. He feldom appeared at court or in 
council: He never declared his opinion but in order to 
difapprove of the meafures embraced by the king and 
his favourites: And he courted the friendfhip of every 
man, whom difappointment or private refentment had 
rendered an enemy to the adminiftration. The long 
truce with France was unpopular with the Englifh, who 
breathed nothing but war againft that hoftile nation ; and 
Gloceftcr took care to encourage all the vulgar preju- 
dices, which prevailed on this fubject. Forgetting the 
misfortunes, which attended the Englith arms during the 

later 
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jiater years. of Edwards he made an invidious comparifon 


between the glories of that reign and the inactivity of the 


prefenty and he Jamented that Richard fhould have dege- 
nerated fo much from thehergic virtues by which his father 
and his grandfather were diftinguifhed, The military 
men were snGamsed with a defire of war, when they heard 
him talk of the fignal viGtories formerly obtained, and of 
the eafy prey which might be made of French riches 
by the fuperior valour of the Englifh: The populace rea- 
dily embraced the fame fentiments: And all men ex- 
claimed, that this prince, whofe counfels were fo much 
neglected, was the true fupport of Englifh honour, and 
alone able to raife the nation to its former power and 
fplendor, _ His great abilities, his popular manners, his 
princely extraction, his immenfe riches, his high office of 
conftable; all thefe advantages, not a little affifted by 
his want of court-favour, gave him a mighty authority in 
the kingdom, and rendered him formidable to Richard 
and his minifters, 

FROISSARD *, a contemporary writer and very impar- 
tial, but whofe credit is fomewhat impaired by his want 
of exactnefs in material fads, afcribes to the duke of 
Glocefter more defperate views, and fuch as were totally 
incompatible with the government and domeftic tranquil- 
lity of the nation. According to that hiftorian, he pro- 
pofed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
whom Richard had declared his fucceflor, to give him 
immediate pofleflion of the throne, by the depofition of a 
prince, fo unworthy of power and authority: And when 
Mortimer declined the project, he refolved to make a 
partition. of the kingdom between himfelf, his two bro- 
thers, and the earl of Arundel 3 and entirely to dif- 
pofiefs Richard of the crown. The king» it is faid, being 


- nF s : sie : : 
informed of thefe defigns, faw that either his own ruin 


“ Rymer; vol. vii. p. r52. x Liv. 4, chap, 86, 


or 
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or that of Glocefter was’ inevitable; and he refolved, by © LI dees 
a hafty blew; to prevent the execution of fuch deftructive —.—~ 
projects. This is certain, that Glocefter, by his own *27° 
confeffion, had often affected to fpeak contemptuoufly of 
the king’s perfon and government ; had deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulnefs of throwing off allegiance to him; 
and had even born part in a fecret conference, where his 
depofition was propofed, and talked of, and determined » : 
But it is reafonable to think, that his {chemes were not 
fo far advanced as to make him refolve.on putting them im- 
mediately in execution. The danger, probably, was ftill 
too diftant to render a defperate remedy entirely meceflary 
for the fecurity of government. 
Bur whatever opinion we may form of the danger arifing 
from Glocefter’s confpiracies, his averfion to the French 
truce and alliance was public and avowed ; and that.court, 
which had now a great influence over the king, pufhed 
him to provide for his own fafety, by punifhing the trai- 
terous defigns of his uncle, The refentment againft his 
former aéts of violence revived ; the fenfe of his refrac- 
tory and uncompliant behaviour was fti]l recent; and a 
man, whofe ambition had once ufurped royal authority, 
and. who had murdered all the faithful fervants of the 
king, was thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, 
of renewing the fame criminal enterprizes. . The king’s 
precipitate temper admitted of no deliberation : He or 
dered Glocefter to be unexpectedly arrefted; to be hurried 
on board a fhip which was lying in the river; and to be 
carried over to Calais, where alone, by reafon of his nume- 


¥ Cotton, p, 378. Tyrrel, vol, iii, part 2. p. 972, from the records. Par- 
Mamentary Hiftory, vol. i. p. 473. That this confeffion was genuine, and 
obtained without violence, may be entirely dependedon.. Judge Rickbill, who 
brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, and acquitted in the 
firtt parliament of Henry IV. when Glocefter’s party was prevalent. His ac- 
guittal, notwithftanding his innocence, may even appear marvellous, contider 
ing the times... See Cotton; pi 404. : 
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rous pattizans, he could fafely be detained in cuftody 2; 
The earls of Arundel and» Warwic were feized at the 
famé tithe: Fhe malcontents, fo: faddenly deprived ‘of 
their leaders, were aftonifhed and ovérawed :. And the 
concurrence of the dukes-of Lancafter:and York in thofe 
meafures, together withthe earls of Derby and: Rutland, 
the eldeft fons of thefe princes*, bereaved them of alt 
pofibility of refiftance. 

A PARLIAMENT was immediately fummoned at Weft 
minfter ; and the king doubted not to find the peers, and 
ftill more the commons, very compliant with his wilk 
This houfe had in a former parliament giver him very 
fenfible proofs of their attachment *; and the prefent 
fuppreflion of Glocefter’s party made him ftill more af- 
fured of a favourable election. As a farthér expedient 
for that purpofe, he is alfo {aid to have employed the in- 
fluence of the fheriffs ; a praCtice which, though not uns 
ufual, gave umbrage, but which the eftablifhed authority 
of that aflembly rendered afterwards ftill more familiar to 
the nation. Accordingly, the parliament pafled whatever 
acts the king was pleafed to diétate to them”: They an- 
nulled for ever the commiffion which ufurped upon the royal 
authority, and they declared it treafonable to attempt, im 
any future period, the revival of any fimilar commiffion ¢: 
They abrogated all the aéts, which attainted the king’s 
minifters, and which that patliament who paffed. them, 
and the whole nation, had fworn inviolably to maintain: 
And they declared the general pardon then granted to be 
invalid, as extorted by force, and never ratified by the 
free confent of the king. ‘Though Richard, after he re- 
fumed the government, and lay no longer under conftraint, 

% Fro‘fard, liv. 4. chap. go... Walling. p. 3545 a Rymery 
vol. viii. p. 7, * See note [E] at the end’of the volume: 

> The nobles brought numerous retainers with them to give them fécurity, 
as we are told by" Walfingham, ps 354 The king had only a fow Cheshire 
men for his guard. © Statutes at Large, a1 Richard Hy 


had 
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had voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed. that general oS Ps 
‘coin aca 
to merit any confideration. Even a particular pardon 1397 


granted fix years after to the earl of Arunde], was. an- 
nulled by parliament ; on pretence, that it had been, pro- 
cured by furprize, and that the king was not then fully 


indemnity ; this circumftance feemed not, in their eyes, 


apprized. of the degree of .guilt incurred by. that. no- 
bleman. 

‘THE commons. then preferred an impeachment againft 
Fitz-Alan, archbifhop of Canterbury, and. brother to 
Arundel, and accufed him for his concurrence in pro- 
curing the illegal commiffion, and in attainting the king’s 
minifters. The primate pleaded guilty ; but as he was 
protected by the ecclefiaftical privileges, the king was 
fatisied with a fentence, which banifhed him the king- 
dom, and fequeftered his temporalities*. An appeal or 
accufation was prefented againft the duke of Glocefter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerfet, Salifbury, and 
Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer and Serope, 
and they were accufed of the fame crimes which had been 
imputed to the archbifhop, as well as of their appearance 
againft the king in a hoftile manner at Haringay-park. 
The earl of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wifely 
confined all his defence to the pleading of both the gene- 
ral and particular pardon of the king ; but his plea being 
over-ruled, he was condemned, and executed*. The 
earl of Warwic, who was alfo conviéted of high treafon, 
was, on account of his fubmiffive behaviour, pardoned as 
to his life, but doomed to perpetual. banifhment in the Ifle 
of Man. No new acts of treafon. were imputed to either 
of thefe noblemen. The only crimes, for which they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againft the crown, 
which feemed to be obliterated, both by the diftance of 


dCo'ton, ps 368, © Thid, p. 377, Froiffard, liv. 4. chap. 90. 
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time, and by repeated pardons‘. The reafons of this 


~~ method of proceeding, “it is difficult to conjecture. The 
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recent confpiracies of Glocefter feem certain from his owt 
confeftion: But, perhaps, the king and miniftry had not, 
at-that time, in their hands, any fatisfatory proof of their 
reality; perhaps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and 
Warwie, of any participation in them; perhaps, an en- 
quiry into thefe confpiracies would have involved in the 
euilt fome of thofe great noblemen, who now concurred 
with the crown, and whom it was neceflary to cover from 
all imputation ; or perhaps, the king, according to the 
genius of the age, was indifferent about maintaining even 
the appearance of law and equity, and was only folici- 
tous by any means to enfure fuccefs in thefe profecutions. 
This point, like many others in ancient hiftory, we are 
obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 

A WARRANT was iffued to the earl Marfhal, gover- 
nor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glocefter, in 
order to his trial; but the governor returned for anfwer, 
that the duke’ had died fuddenly of an apoplexy in that 
fortrefs, Nothing could be more fufpicious, from the 
time, than the cireumftances of that prince’s death: It 
became immediately the general opinion, that he was 
murdered by orders from his nephew: In the fubfequent 
reign undoubted proofs were produced in parliament, that 
he had been fuffocated with pillows by his keepers®: And 
it appeared, that the king, apprehenfive left the public trial 
and execution of fo popular a prince, and fo near a rela- 
tion, might prove both dangerous and invidious, had 
taken this bafe method of gratifying, and, as he fancied, 
concealing, his revenge upon him. Both parties, in 
their fucceffive triumphs, feem to have had no farther 
concern than that of retaliating upon their adverfaries ; 


£ Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 968. from the records, & Cotton, 
P» 399, 400. Dugdale, vol, ii. p. 171. 
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amd neither of them’ were aware, that, by imitating, theyC H A P. 


indire€tly juftified, as far as it lay in their power, all they ey 
illegal violence of the oppofite party. 1397s 


Tuts feffion concluded with the creation or advance- 
ment of feveral peers: The earl of Derby was made duke 
of Hereford ; the earl of Rutland, duke of Albemarle ; 
the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey; the earl of Hunting- 
don, duke of Exeter; the earl of Nottingham, duke of 
Norfolk; the earl of Somerfet, marquis of Dorfet ; lord 
Spenfer, earl of Glocefter; Ralph Nevil, earl of Weft- 
moreland ; ‘Thomas Piercy, earl of Worcefter ; William 
Scrope, earl of Wiltfhire", ‘The parliament, after a 
feffion of twelve days, ‘was adjourned to Shrewfbury. 
The king, before the departure of the members, exacted 
from them an oath for the perpetual maintenance and efta- 
blifhment ofall their aéts; an oath, fimilar to that which 
had formerly been required by the duke of Glocefter and 
his party, and which had already proved fo vain and 
fruitlefs, 


Boru king and parliament met in the fame difpofitions _ 1398. 
at Shrewfbury. So anxious was Richard for the fecurity 7°" Jane 
of thefe acts, that he obliged the lords and commons to 
{wear anew to them on the crofs of Canterbury ‘;, and 
he foon after procured a bull from the pope, by which 
they were, as he imagined, perpetually fecured and efta- 
blifhed*, ‘The parliament, on the other hand, conferred 
on him for life the duties.on wool, wool-fells, and lea- 
ther, and granted him befides, a fubfidy of one tenth and 
a half, and one fifteenth and ahalf. They alfo reverfed 
the attainder of T'refilian and the other judges; and with 
the approbation of the prefent judges, declared the an- 
fwers, for which thefe magiftrates had been impeached, 


& Cotton, p. 370, 37%. ibid. p. 371. k Walfing. 
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cH A P. to be juft and legal! : And they carried fo far their rev 
2 trofpect as to reverfe, on the petition of lord Spenfery 
1393. earl of Glocefter, the attainder pronounced againft the 
two Spenfers in the reign of Edward II™. The ancient 
hiftory of England is nothing but a catalogue of reverfals : 
Every thing is in fluctuation and movement: One: fac- 
tion is continually undoing what was eftablifhed by an- 
other: And the multiplied oaths, which each party 
exaéted for the fecurity of the prefent acts, betray a per~ 

petual confcioufnefs of their inftability. 

Tue parliament, before they were diflolved, eleéted a 
committee of twelve lords and fix commoners", whom 
they invefted with the whole power both of lords and! 
commons, and endowed with full authority to finith alf 
bufinefs, which had been laid before the houfes, and 
which they had not had leifure to bring to a conclufion % 
This was an unufual-conceflion;;, and though it was li- 
mited in the objeét, might, either immediately or as a 
precedent, have proved dangerous to the conftitution: 
But the caufe of that extraordinary meafure was an event 
fingular and unexpected, which engaged the attention of 
the parliament. 

AFTER the deftruGtion of the duke of Glocefter an¢ 
the heads of that party, a mifunderftanding broke out 
among thofe noblemen, who had joined in the profecu- 
tion; and the king wanted either authority fufficient to 
appeafe it, or forefight to prevent it. The duke of Here- 
ford appeared in parliament,.and accufed the duke of Nor- 


1 Statutes at large, 24 Rich, I. m Cotton, p. 372s 

n The names of the commiffioness were, the dukes ef Lancafter, York, 
Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter, the marquis of Dorfet, the earls of March, 
Salifbury, Northumberland, Glocefier, Winchefter, and Wiltthire, John 
Bufity, Henry Green, John Ruffel, Robert Teyne, Henry Chelmefwicke, 
and John Golofre. Itis tobe remarked, that the duke of Lancafter always 
eoncurrred with the reftin all their procecdings, even.in the banishment of 
his fon, which was afterwards fo much complained of, 

© Cotton, p.372. Walfin 
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folk of having fpoken to him, in private, many flanderous © Me AP. 
words of the king, and of having imputed to that prince 
an intention of fubverting and deftroying many of his 439%. 
principal nobility ?. Norfolk denied the charge, gave 
Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his own innocence by 

duel. The challenge was accepted: The time and place 

of combat were appointed : And as the event of this im- 
portant trial by arms might require the interpofition of 
Jegiflative authority, the parliament thought it more {uit- 

able to delegate their power to a committee, than to pro- 

long the feffion beyond the ufual time which cuftom and 
general convenience had prefcribed to it 9. 

Tue duke of Hereford was certainly very little delicate 
in the point of honour, when he revealed a private con- 
verfation to the ruin of the perfon who had entrufted 
him ; and -we may thence be more inclined to believe the 
duke of Norfolk’s denial, than the other’s afleveration. 
But Norfolk bad in thefe tranfactions betrayed an equal 
neglect of honour, which brings him entirely on a level 
with his antagonift, ‘Though he had publicly joined 
with the duke of Glocefter and his party in all the for- 
mer atts of violence againft the king; and his name 
ftands among the appellants who accufed the duke of Ire» 
land and the other minifters: Yet was he not afhamed 
publicly to impeach his fermer aflociates for ‘the yery 
crimes, which he had concurred with them in commit. 
ting; and his name encreafes the lift of thofe appellants 
who brought them toa trial. Such were the principles 
and practices of thofe ancient knights and barons during 
the prevalence of the ariftocratical government, and the 
reign of chivalry. 


P Cotton, p. 372 Parliamentary hiftory, vol. i. p. 4go. 

@ In the firft year of Henry VI. when the authority of parliament was 
great, and when that affembly could leaft be fufpeéted of lying under vio- 
tence, a like conceflion was made to th: privy council from like motives of 
sonvenience, See Cotton, p. 564. 
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THE lifts for this decifion of truth and right were aps 

pointed at Coventry before the king: All the nobility of 
England bandied into parties, -and adhered either to the 
one duke or the other: “Che whole nation was held in 
fufpence with regard to the event: But when the two 
champions appeared in the field, accoutered for the com- 
bat, the king interpofed, to prevent both the prefent ef- 
fufion of fuch noble blood, and the future confequences 
of the quarrel, By the advice and’ authority of the par- 
liamentary commiffioners, he ftopped the duel and to 
fhow his impartiality, he ordered, by the fame authority, 
beth the combatants to leave the kingdom’; affigning one 
country for the place of Norfolk’s exile, which he declar- 
ed perpetual, another for that of Hereford, which he 
limited to ten years, 
. HEREFORD was a mam of ¢reat prudence and command 
of temper; and he behaved himfelf with fo much fub- 
miffion in thefe delicate circumftances, that the king, be- 
fore his departure, promifed to fhorten the term of his 
exile four years; and he alfo granted him letters patent, 
by which he was empowered, in cafe any inheritance 
fhould in the interval accrue to him, to enter immedi+ 
ately in poficfiion, and to poftpone the doing of homagé 
till his return. 

THe weaknefs and flu&tuation of Richard’s counfels 
appear no where more evident than in the conduét. of this 
affair. No fooner had Hereford left the kingdom, than 
the king’s jealoufy of the power and riches of that prince’s 
family revived; and he was fenfible, that, by Glocefter’s 
death, he had only removed a counterpoife to the Lancafs 
trian intereft, which was now become formidable to his 
crown and kingdom. Being informed, that Hereford had 
entered into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of the 
duke of Berry, uncle to the French king, he determined 


* Cotton, p. 380. Walfingham, p, 35:36 
to 
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te prevent the finifhing of an alliance, which would foC ie P. 
much extend the intereft of his coufin in foreign countries ; wiser 
and he fent over the earl of Salifbury to Paris with a 1:99: 
commiffion for that purpofe, The death of the duke of 34 Fe 
Lancafter, which happened foon after, called upon him 

to take new refolutions with regard to that opulent fuc- 
ceflion. The prefent duke, in confequence of the king’s 
patent, defired to be put in pofleffion of the eftate and ju- 
rifdictions of his father: But Richard, afraid of ftrength- 
ening the hands of aman, whom-he had already fo much 
offended, applied to the parliamentary commiffioners, and 
perfuaded them, that this affair'was but an appendage to 

that bufinefs which the parliament had delegated to 
them. By their authority, he revoked his letters patent, 

and retained pofleffion of the eftate of Lancafter: And by 

-the fame authority, he feized' and tried the duke’s attor- 

ney, who had procured and infifted on the letters, and he 

had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully executing 

that truft to his matter ’, An extravagant a@ ef power f 
even though the king changed, in favour:of the attorney, 

the penalty of death into that of banifhment. 

Henry, the new duke of Lancafter, had acquired, by 

his conduct and abilities, the efteem of the public; and 
having ferved with diftinction againft the infidels in Li- 
thuania, he had joined to his other praifes thofe of piety 

and valour, virtues which have at all times a great influ- 

ence over mankind, and were, during thofe ages, the 
qualities chiefly held in eftimation', He was conneéted 

with moft of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or 
friendfhip ; and as the injury, done him’ by the king, 
might in its confequences affect all of them, he ealily 
brought them, by a fenfe of common intereft, to. take part 

in his refentment. ‘The people, who muft- have an ob- 

‘ject of affection, who found nothing in the king’s perfon, 


% Tyrrel, vol, iii, part a p. 991, from the records, + Walfing- 
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C H_A P. which they could love or revere, and who were even dif> 


steered 


3399+ 


Return of 
Henry, 


qth July, 


gufted with many parts of his conduct *, eafily transfer- 
red to Henry that attachment, which the death of the 
duke of Glocefter had left without any fixed direCtion, 
His misfortunes were lamented ; the injuftice, which h¢ 
had fuffered, was complained of; and all men turned 
their eyes towards him, as the only perfon that could re- 
trieve the loft honour of the nation, or redrefs the fuppofed 
abufes in the government. 
Wuite fuch were the difpofitions of the people, Ri- 
chard had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, in order 
to revenge the death of his coufin, Roger earl of Marche, 
the prefumptive heir of the crown, who had lately been 
flain in a fkirmifh by the natives; and he thereby left 
the kingdom of England open to the attempts of his pro- 
voked and ambitious enemy. Henry, embarking at 
Nantz with q retinue of fixty perfons, among whom 
were the archbifhop of Canterbury and the young earl of 
Atundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Ravenfpur in 
Yorkfhire,; and was immediately joined by the earls of 
Northumberland and Weftmoreland, two of the moft po- 
tent barons in England. He here took a felemn oath, 
that he had no other purpofe in this inyafion, than to re- 
cover the dutchy of Lancafter, unjuftly detained’ from 
him ; and he invited all his friends in England, and all 
lovers of their country, to fecond him in this reafonable 
and moderate pretenfion. Every place was in commo- 
tion: The malcontents in all quarters flew to arms: 


4 He levied fines upon thofe who had ten years before joined the duke ef 
Glocefter and his party; They were obliged to pay him money, before he 
would allow them to enjoy the benefit of the indemnity; and in the avticles 
of charge again tiim, it is afferted, that the payment of one fine did not fut 
fice. It is indded likely, that his minifters wduld abufe the power put into 
their bands; and this grievance extended to very many people, Hiftatians 
agree in reprefeating this practice as a great oppreffione See Otterburne, 
Be 199s 
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{iondon difcovered the ftrongeft fymptoms of its difpofi-C H A P. 
tion to mutiny and rebellion: And Henry’s army, en- ao 
-creafing on every day’s march, foon amountedtothenum- 3399 
‘ber of 60,000 combatants. 

Tue duke of York was left guardian of the realm ; “Pores 
place to which his birth intitled him, but which both hi is 
flender abilities, and -his natural connexions with the 
duke of Lancafter, rendered him utterly incapable of 
Ailling in fuch a dangerous emergency. Such of the chief 
nobility, as were attached to the crown, and could either 
have feconded the guardian’s good intentions, or have 
soverawed his infidelity, had attended.theking into Ireland ; 
sand the efforts of Richard’s friends were every where 
amore feeble than thofe of his enemies. ‘The duke of 
York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his forces 
at St. Albans, and foon aflembled an army of 40,000 


amen ; but found them entirely deftitute of zeal and at- 
tachment to the royal caufe, and more inclined to join 
the party of the rebels, 44e hearkened therefore very rea- 
dily to a meflage’from Henry, who entreated him not to 
oppofe a loyal and humble fupplicant in the recovery of 
his legal patrimony; and the guardian even declared pub- 
*ilicly that he would fecond his nephew in fo reafonable a 
sequeft, -His army embraced with acclamations the fame 
ameafures ; and the.duke of<Lancafter, reinforced by them, 
awas now entirely :mafter of the:kingdom. He haftened 
to Briftol, into which fome of the king’s minifters had 
thrown themfelves ; and foon obliging that place to fur- 
sender, he yielded to the popular wifhes, and without 
giving them a trial, ordered the carl of Wilthhire, Sir 
John Buffy, and Sir Henry Green, whom he there took 
prifoners, to be led to immediate execution, 

THE king, receiving intelligence of this invafion and 
infurrection, haftened over from Ireland, and landed in 
Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 men: But even 

D 4 this 
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© H_ A P.this army, fo much inferior to the enemy, was either 


XV. 


av 


__. y overawed by the general combination of the kingdom, or 
1399+ -feized with the fame fpirit of difaffeGtion ; and they gradu- 
ally deferted him, till he found that he had’not aboye 
6000 men, who followed his ftandard, It appeared, 
therefore, heceffary to retire fecretly from this fmall body, 
which ferved only to expofe him to danger; and he fled 
tothe iflé of Anglefea, where he purpofed to embark 
either for Ireland or France, and there await the favourable 
opportunities, which the return of his fubjeéts to a fenfe 
of duty, or their future difcontents againft the duke of 
Lancafter, would probably afford him. Henry, fenfible 
of the danger, fent to him the earl of Northumberland 
with the ftrongeft profeflions of loyalty and fubmifiion ; 
and that nobleman, by treachery and falfe oaths, made 
himfelf mafter of the king’s perfon, and carried him to 
~ his enemy at Flint Caftle. Richard was conducted to 
3 Sept’ ~ London, by the duke of Lancafter, who was there re- 
ceived with the acclamations of the mutinous populace. 
It is pretended, that the recorder met him on the road ‘ 
and in the name of the city, entreated him, for the pub- 
lic fafety, to put Richard to death, with all his adherents 
who were prifoners”; but the duke prudently determined 
. to make many others participate in his guilt, before he 
would proceed to thofe extremities. For this purpote, 
he iffued: writs of election in the king’s name, and ap- 


pointed the immediate meeting of a parliament at Weft 
mintter. care 


Sucu of the peers, as were moft devoted to the king, 
were either fled or imprifoned; and no opponents, evert 
among the barons, dared to appear againft Henry, amidft 
that fcene of outrage and violence, which commonly at- 
tends revolutions, efpecially in England during thofe 
turbulent ages. It is alfo eafy to imagine, that a houfe of 


¥ Walfingham. 


commons, 
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commons, elected during this univerfal ferment, and thisC H A PB. 
triumph of the Fa cline party, would be extremely, iy 
attached to that caufe, and ready to fecond every fug- 4399 
geftion of their leaders. . That order, being as yet of too 
little weight to ftem the torrent, was always-carried alone 
with it, ‘dad ferved only to encreafe the violence, mbieh 
the public intereft required it fhould endeavour ‘to con-— 
troul, The duke of Lancafter therefare, fenfible that he tite 
fhould be entirely matter, began to carry his views to the oe 
crown itfelf; and he deliberated with his partizans con- 
cerning the moft proper means of effecting-his daring 
purpofe. He firft extorted a refignation from Richard *; 
but as he knew, that this deed would plainly. appear the 
refult of force and fear, he alfo purpofed, notwithftand- 28th Sept, 
ing the danger of the precedent to. himfelf and his pofte- 
rity, to have him folemnly depofed in parliament for his 
pretended tyranny and mifcondud. . A charge, confifting 
of thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn up againtt 
him, and prefented to that aflembly ¥. 

Ir we examine thefe articles, which are exprefled with 
extreme acrimony againft Richard, we {hall find, that, 
except fome rafh {peeches which ate imputed to him 2, 
and of whofe reality, as they are faid to have pafled in 
private converfation, we may reafonably entertain fome 
doubt ; the chief amount of the charge is contained in 
his violent conduct during the two laft years of his reign, 
and naturally divides ittelf j into two principal heads. The 
firft and moft confiderable is the revenge, which he took 
on the princes and great barons, who had formerly-ufurp- 
ed, and ftill perfevered in controuling and threatening, his 
authority ; the fecond is the violation of the laws and 
general privileges of his people. But the former, how- 
ever irregular in many of its circumftances, was fully 

* Knyghton, p. 2744. Otterburns, p. 212. ¥Y Tyrrel, vol. iii, 


payt 2. p. 4008, from the records. Knyghton, p, 2746. - Oiterburne, 
Pi 254, “ Art. 16, 26,“ ; : 
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Of the violence, which the princes and barons themfelves, 


1399- 


during their former triumph, had exercifed againft him 
and his party. The detention of Lancafter’s eftate was, 
properly fpeaking, a revocation, by parliamentary autho- 
rity, of a grace, which the king himfelf had formerly 
granted him. The murder of Glocefter (for the fecret 
execysion, however merited, of that prince, certainly de- 
ferves this appellation) was a private deed, formed not 
any precedent, and implied not any ufurped or arbitrary 
power of the crown, which could juftly give umbrage ta 
the people. It really proceeded from a defect of power 
in the king, rather than from his ambition ; and proves, 
that, inftead of being dangerous to the conftitution, he 
poffefied not even the authority ncceflary for the execu- 
tion of the laws, 

Concerwnine ‘the fecond head of accufation, as it 
moftly confifts of general facts, as framed by Richard’s 
inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be anfwered 
by him or his friends ; it is more dificult to form a judg- 
ment,’ The greater part of thefe grievances, imputed to 
Richard, feems to be the exertion of arbitrary préroga- 


‘tives; fuch ‘as the difpenfing power*, levying purvey- 


ance °, employing the marthal’s court ©, extorting loans4, 
granting protections from law-fuits °; prerogatives, which, 
though often complained of, had often been exercifed by 
his predeceflors, and ftill continued to be fo by his fuc- 
ceffors. But whether his irrecular aéts of this kind were 
more frequent, and injudicious, and violent than ufual, 
or were only laid hold of and exaggerated, by dic 
fattions, to which the weaknefs of his reign had given 
birth, ‘we are not able at this diftance to determine with 
certainty. There is however one circumflance, in which 


* Artin}. 17; 18. b Arty 22. © Art. 27% 
@ Art. 14. © Art, 36, 
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his conduct is vifibly different from that of his grand-C ae, P. 
father: He is not accufed of having impofed one arbitrary 
tax, without confent of parliament, during his whole 1399) 
reign’: Scarcely a year paffed during the reign of Ed- 
ward, which was free from complaints with regard to this 
dangerous exertion of authority, But, perhaps, the af- 
cendant, which Edward had acquired over the people, to- 
gether with his great prudence, enabled him to make a 
ufe very advantageous to his fubje&ts of this and other 
arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them a fmaller grie- 
yance in his hands, than a lefs abfolute authority in thofe 
of his grandfon. ‘This is a point, which it waquld be rafh 
for us to decide pofitively on either fide; but it is certain, 
that a charge, drawn up by the duke of Lancafter, and 
affented to by a parliament, fituated in thofe circum- 
flances, forms no manner of prefumption with regard to 
the unufual irregularity or violence of the king’s conduct 
in this particular ¢, 

Wen the charge againft Richard was prefented to the 
parliament, though it was liable, almoft in every article, 
to objections, it was not canvaffed, nor examined, nor 
difputed in either houfe, and feemed to be received with 
univerfal approbation. One man alone, the bifhop of 
Carlifle, had the courage, amidft this general difloyalty 
and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy matter, 
and to plead his caufe againft all the power of the prevail- 
ing party. Though fome topics, employed by that vir- 
tuous prelate, may feem to favour too much the dodtrine 


f We learn from Cotton, ps 362, that the king, by his chancellor, told 
the commons, sur ¢/ ey were fiinderly bound to bim, and namely in forbearirg 
to charge them with difmes and fifieens, the which be meant no more ta charge 
them in bs own fe fon Thefe words no mare al ude to the prattice of his 
predeceflors: He had not himfelf impofed any arbitrary taxes: Even the par~ 
liament, in the articles of his depefition, though they complain of heavy 
fexes, allirm not, that they were impofed illegally or by arbitrary will, 

& See aote {Fj at the endef the volume, 
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¢ HA P. of paffive obedience, and to make too large a facrifice of 
R eee , the rights of mankind; he was naturally pufhed into that 
"4399. extreme by his abhorrence of the prefent licentious fac- 
: tions; and fuch intrepidity, as well as difintereftednefs of 
behaviour, proves, that, whatever his fpeculative principles 
were, his heart was elevated far above the meannefs and 
abject fubmiffion of a flave. He reprefented to the parli- 
ament, that all the abufes of government, which could 
juftly be imputed to Richard, inftead of amounting to ty- 
fanny, were mercly the refult of error, youth, or mifguided 
counfel, and admitted of aremedy, more eafy and falutary, 
than.a total fubverfion of the conftitution, That even 

had they been much more yiolent and dangerous. than 

they really were, they had chiefly proceeded from former 
examples of refiftance, which, making the prince fenfible 

ef his precarious fituation, had obliged him to eftablifh 

his throne by iregulay and arbitrary expedients,. That 

a rebellious difpofition ‘in fubjeéts was the principal caufe 

of tyranny inkings: Laws could never fecure the fubjedt, 
which did not give fecurity to the foyereign: And if the 
maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed the bafis of 

the Englifh government, were once rejeéted, the privi- 
leges, belonging to the feveral orders of the ftatey inftead 

of being fortified by that licentioufnefs, would thereby 

lofe the fureft foundation of their force and. ftability. 
‘That the parliamentary depofition of Edward II. far 
from making a precedent, which could controul this 
maxim, was only an example of fuccefsful violence; and 

it was fufficiently ta be lamented, that crimes were fo 
often committed in the world, without eftablithing prin- 
ciples which might juftify and authorize them. That 
even that precedent, falfe and dangerous as it was, could 
never warrant the prefent excefles, which were fo much 
greater, and which would entail diftra@tion and mifery 

on the nation, to the lateft pofterity, That the fuc- 

? ceffion, 
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€effion, at leaft, of the crown, was then preferved invio-C A A 

late: The lineal heir was placed on the throne: Andthe, *”! 
Ks aml 

people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience to 1499. 

him, of making atonement for the violence, which they 

had committed againft his predeceflor. That a defcend« 

ant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the 

Jate duke of Lancafter, had been. declared in parliament 

fucceflor to the crown: He had left potterity : And their 

title, however it might be overpowered by prefent force 

and faction, could never be obliterated from the minds of 

the people. That if the turbulent difpofition. alone of 

the nation had overturned the well-eftablithed throne of 

fo good a prince as Richard; what bloody commotions 

muit enfue, when the fame caufe was united to the mo- 

tive of reftoring the legal and undoubted heir to his 

authority? That the new government, intended to be 

eftablifhed, would ftand on no principle; and would 

fcarcely retain any pretence, by which it could challenge 

the obedience of men of fenfe and Virtue. That the 

claim of lineal defcent was fo grofs as fcarcely to deceive 

the moft ignorant of the populace: Conqueft could ne- 

ver be pleaded by a rebel againft his fovereign: The 

confent of the people had no authority in a monarchy not 

derived from confent, but eftablithed by hereditary right ; 

and however the nation-might be juftified, in depofing 

the mifguided Richard, itcould never have any reafon for 

fetting afide his lawful heir and: fucceffor, who was 

plainly innocent. And that the duke of Lancafter would 

give them but a bad fpecimen of the legal moderation, 

which might be expected from his future government, if 

he added, to the crime of his paft rebellion, the guilt of 

excluding the family, which, both by right of blood, 

and by detlaration of parliament, would, in cafe of Ri- 

chard’s'demife, or voluntary refignation, ‘have been re- 

ceived as the undoubted heirs of the monarchy*, + 


B Sir John Heywatde, p, r0¥, 
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CHAP, Aut thecircumftances of this event, compared to thofé 
A mom ,which attended the late revolution in 1688, fhow the 
4399 difference between a great and civilized nation, delibe- 
rately vindicating its eftablifhed privileges, and a turbu- 
lent and barbarous-ariftocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremes of one faction into thofe of another. ‘This 
noble freedom of the bifhop of Carlifle, inftead of being 
applauded, was not fo much as tolerated: He was imme- 
diately arrefted, by order of the duke of Lancafter, and 
fent a prifoner to the abbey of St. Albans. No farther 
debate was attempted: Thirty-three long articles of 
charge were, in one meeting, voted againft Richard; 
and voted unanimoufly by the fame peers and prelates, 
who, 2 little before, had, voluntarily and unanimoufly, 
authorized thofe very acts of violence, of which they - 
now complained. That prince was depofed by the fuf- 
frages of both houfes; and the throne being now vacant, 
the duke of Lancafter ftepped forth, and having crofled 
himfelf on the forehead, and on the breaft, and called 
upon the name of Chrift', he pronounced thefe words, 
which we fhall give in the original language, becaufe of 
their fingularity. 
In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy Ghoft, I Henry of 
Lancafler, challenge this rewme’ of Ynglande, and the croun, 
with all the membres, and the appurtenances; als I that am 
defcendit by right line of the blade, coming fro the gude king 
Henry therde, agd thrage that right that God of bis grace 
hath fent me, with helpe of kyn, and of my frendes to recover 
it; the which rewme was in poynt ta be ondone by defaut of 
governance, and ondoying of the gude lawes *. 

IN order to underftand this {peech, it muft be obferved, 
that there was a filly ftory, received among fome of the 
loweft vulgar, that Edmond, earl of Lancafter, fon of 
Henry ILI. was really the elder brother of Edward L.; but 


1 Cotton, p. 389. k Kayghton, p. 27576 
that, 
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that, by reafon of fome'deformity in his perfon, he had oe P, 
been poftponed in the fucceffion, and his younger brother Wy 
impofed on the nation in his ftead. As the prefent duke 1399. 
ef Lancafter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this 
genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy ; and 
it is therefore infinuated in Henry’s (peech: But the ab- 
furdity was too grofs to be openly avowed either by him, 
or by the parliament. The cafe isthe fame with regard 
to his right of conqueft: He was a fubje& who sebel- 
led againft his fovereign: He entered the kingdom with 
a retinue of no more than fixty perfons: He could not 
‘therefore be the conqueror of England ; and this right is 
accordingly infinuated, not avowed. Still there is a third 
claim, derived from his merits ia faving the nation from 
tyranny and oppreffion ; and this claim is alfo infiauated : 
But as it feemed, by its nature, better calculated as a 
reafon for his being eledted king by a free choice, than for 
giving him an immediate right of poffefiion, he durft not 
fpeak openly even on this head; and to obviate any no- 
tion of election, he challenges the crown_as his due, ci- 
ther by acquifition or inheritance. The whole forms 
fuch a piece of jargon and nonfenfe, as is almoft without 
example: No objection however was made to it in parlia- 
ment: The unanimous voice of lords and commons 
placed Henry on the throne: He became king, nobody 
could tell how or wherefore: The title of the boufe of 
Marche, formerly recognized by parliament, was neither 
invalidated nor repealed; but pafled’ over in total filence: 
And as a concern for the liberties of the people feems to 
have had: no hand in this revolution, their right to difpofe 
of the government, as well as all their other privileges, 
was left precifely on the fame footing as before. But 
Henry having, when he claimed the crown, dropped 
fome obfcure hint concerning conqueft, which, it was 
thought, might endanger thefe privileges, hefoon after 
made a public declaration, that he did not thereby intend 
i 8 to 
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CH A’ P-to deprive any other of his franchifes or liberties: Whick 
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+ was the only circumftance, where we fhall find meaning 


1399. 
6th OF, 


or common fenfe, in all thefe tranfactions. 

Tue fubfequent events difcover the fame headlong vio= 
lence of conduct; and the fame’rude notions of civil go- 
vernment. The depofition of Richard diffolyed the 
parliament: It was neceflary to furnmon a new one: 
And Henry, in fix days after, called together, without 
any new election, the fame members ; and this affembly 
he denominated a new parliament. \ They were employed 
in the ufual tafk of reverfing every deed of the oppofite 
party. All the acts of the laft parliament of Richard; 
which had been confirmed by their oaths, and by a papal 
bull, were abrogated: All the a&s, which Had paffed in 
the parliament where Glocefter prevailed, which had alfo 
been confirmed by their oaths, but which had been abro- 
gated by Richard, were anew eftablifhed ™: The anfwers 
of Trefilian, and the other judges, which a parliament 
had annulled, but which a new parliament and new judges 
had approved, here received a fecond condemnation, The 
peers, who had accufed Glocefter, Arundel and Warwic, 
and who had received higher titles for that piece of fervice, 
were all of them degraded from their new dignities: Eyen 
the practice of profecuting appeals in parliament, which 
bore the air of a violent confederacy againft an individual, 
rather than of a legal indi&tment, was wholly abolifhed ; 
and trials were reftored to the courfe of common law*. The 
natural effect of this conduét was to render the people giddy 
with fuch rapid and perpetual changes,and tomake them lofe 
all notions of rightand wrong in the meafures of government. 

THE earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the 
houfé of peers, with reyard to the unhappy prince whom 
they had depofed. . He afked them, what advice they 


1 Knyghton,'p..2759, Otterborn, p. 220,: R Cotton, ps 390+ 
® Henry ivecap, tay 


“would 
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Would give the king for the future treatment of him; CHA P. 
fince Henry was refolved to {pare his life. They unani- <a 
moutly replied, that he fhould be imprifoned under a fe- 1399: 
cure guard, in fome fecret place, and fhould be deprived 
of all commerce with any of his friends or partizans, 
It was eafy to forefee, that he would not long remain 
alive in the hands of fuch barbarous and fanguinary ene- 
mies. Hiftorians differ with regard to the manner in Murder of 
which he was murdered, It was long the prevailing opi- e king. 
hion, that Sir Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell 

upon him in the caftle of Pomfret, where he was confined, 

and difpatched him with their halberts. . But it is more 
~probable, that he was ftarved to death in prifon; and 

after all fuftenance was denied him, he prolonged his 
unhappy life, it is faid, fora fortnight, before he reached 

the end of his miferies. This account is more confiftent 

with the ftory, that his body was expofed in public, and 

that no marks of violence were obferved upon it. He 

died in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty- 

third of his reign. He left no pofterity, either legiti- 

mate or illegitimate. 


Aut the writers, who have tranfmitted to ts the His charac 
hiftory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the Lan-“™ 
caftrian princes; and candor requires, that we fhould 
not give entire credit to the reproaches, which they have 
thrown upon his memory. But after making all proper 
allowances, he {till appears to have been a weak prince, 
and dnfit for government, lefs for want of natural parts 
and capacity, than of folid judgment and a good educa- 
tion. He was violent in his temper; profufe in his ex- 
pence; fond of idle fhow and magnificence; devoted to 
favourites; and addicted to pleafure: Paflions, all of 
them, the moft inconfiftent with a prudent ceconomy, 
and confequently dangerous in a Kimited and mixed go- 
vernment. Had he poflfeffed the talents of gaining, and 
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Cc H A P. fill more thofe of overawing, his great barons, he might 
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_.-_ have efcaped all the misfortunes of his reign, and been 
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allowed to carry much farther his oppreffions over the 
people, if he really was guilty of any, without their 
daring to rebel, or even to murmur againft him. But 
when the grandees were tempted, by his want of pru- 
dence and of vigour, to refift his authority, and execute 
the moft violent enterprizes upon him, he was naturally 
led to feek an opportunity of retaliation ; juftice was 
neglected ; the lives of the chief nobility were facrificed; 
and all thefe enormities feem to have proceeded Jefs from 
a fettled defign of eftablifhing arbitrary power, than from 
the infolence of victory, and the neceflities of the king’s 
fituation, The manners indeed of the age were the chief 
fource of fuch violence: Laws, which were feebly exe- 
cuted in peaceable times, loft all their authority during 
public convulfions: Both parties were alike guilty: Or 
if any difference may be remarked between them, we fhall 
find, that the authority of the crown, being more legal, 
was commonly carricd, when it prevailed, to lefs defpe- 
rate extremities, than was that of the ariftocracy. 

On comparing the condué& and events of this reign, 
with thofe of the preceding, we fhall find equal reafon 
to admire Edward, and to blame Richard ; but the cir- 
cumftance of oppofition, furely, will not lie in the #ri@ 
regard paid by the former to national privileges, and the 
neglect of them by the latter. On the contrary, the 
prince of fmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, 
feems to have been more moderate in this refpect than the 
other. Every parliament, aflembled during the reign of 
Edward, remonftrates again{ft the exertion of fome arbi- 
trary prerogative or other: We hear not any complaints 
of that kind during the reign of Richard, till the aflem- 
bling of his laft parliament, which was fummoned by his 
inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed 

their 
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theif complaints during the time of the moft furious con-C AS P. 
vulfions, and whofe teftimony muft therefore have, onc y 
that account, much lefs authority with every equitable 1399: 
judge°. Both thefe princes experienced the encroach- 
ments of the Great upon their authority, Edward, re- 
duced to neceffities, was obliged to make an exprefs 
bargain with his parliament, and to fell fome of his pre= 
rogatives for prefent fupply ; but as they were acquainted 
with his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- 
mand any exorbitant conceffions, or fuch as were incom 
patible with regal and fovéreign power: The weaknels of 
‘Richard tempted the parliament to extort a commiffion, 
which, in a manner, dethfoned the prince, and transfers 
red the feeptre into the hands of the nobility. The 
events of thefe encroachments were alfo fuitable to the 
charagter of each. Edward had no fooner gotten the fup- 
ply, than he depatted from the engagements, which had 
induced the parliament to grant it; he openly told his 
people, that he had but difémbled with them when he 
feemed to make them thefe conceffions; and he ref{umed 
and retained all his prerogatives, But Richard, becaufé 
he was detected in confulting and deliberating with the 
judges on the lawfulnefs of reftoring the conttitution, 
found his barons immediately in arms againft him; was 
deprived of his liberty; faw his favourites, his minifters, 
his tuter, butchered before his face, or banifhed and at- 
tainted ; and was obliged to give way to all this violence, 
There cannot be a more remarkable éontraft between 
the fortunes of two princes: It were happy for fociety, 
did-this contraft always depend on the juftice or in- 
jaftice of the meafires which men embrace; and not ra+ 
ther on the different degrees of prudence and vigoury 
with which thofe meafures are fupported, 


© Perufe, in this view, the abridgment of-the records, by Sir Robert 
Bo:ton, during thefe two reigns, 
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There was a fenfible decay of ecclefiaftical authority 


XVIE. 


.— during this period. The difzuft, which the laity had re- 
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» — ceived from the numerous ufurpations both of the court of 
fane- 
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ous tranfae- Rome, and of their own clergy, had very much weaned 


tivas dui98 the kingdom from fuperftition ; and nidie fymptoms ap- 
this reign. 


- peared, from time to time, of a general defire to fhake 
off the bondage of the Romifft church. In the commit- 
tee of eightcen, to whom Richard’s. laft parliament de- 
Jeoated theit whole power, there is not the name of one 
ecclefiattic to be found ; a neglect which is almoft with- 
out example, while the catholic religion fubfifted in Eng- 
land °. 

THE averfion entertained againft the eftablifhed church 
foon found principles and tenets and reafonings, by which 
it could juftify and fupportitfelf. John Wickliffe, a fe- 
cular prieft, educated at Oxford, began in the latter end 
of Edward IH. to fpread the doétrine of reformation by 
his difcourfes, fermons, and writings ; and he made many 
difciples among men of all ranks and ftations. He 
feems to have been a man of parts and learning; and 
has the honour of being the firft perfon in Europe, that 
publicly called in queftion thofe principles, which had 
univerfally paffed for certain and undifputed during fo 
many ages. Wickliffe himfelf, as well as his difciples, 
who received the name of Wickliffites, or Lollards, was 
diftinguifhed by a great aufterity of life and manners; a 
circumftance*common to almoft all thofe who dogmatize 
in any new way, both becaufe men, who draw to them 
the attention of the public, and expofe themfelves to the 
cdium of great multitudes, are ob] iged to be very guarded 
in their Sonduel and becaufe ee who have a ftrong 
propenfity ‘to pleafure or bufinefs, will enter upon fo dif- 

ficult and laborious an undertakin ne. The doétrines of 

Wickliffe, being derived from his fearch into the {crip- 
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fures and into ecclefiaftical antiquity, were nearly theC H A P. 


XVII. 
fame with thofe which were propagated. by the reformers pea 
in the fixteenth century: He only carried fome of them 139% 


farther than was done by the more fober part of thefe re- 
formers. He denied the doétrine of the real prefence, 
the fupremacy of the church of Rome, the merit of mo- 
naftic vows : He maintained, that the fcriptures were the 
fole rule of faith ; that the church was dependant on the 
ftate, and fhould be reformed by it; that the clergy 
ought to poflefs no eftates ; that the bonita friars were a 
nuifance, and ought not to be fupported4; that the 
numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to’true 
picty :. He aflerted, that oaths were unlawful, that domi- 
nion was founded in grace, that every, thing was fubjeé& 
to fate and deftiny, and that all men were pre-ordained 
either to eternal falvation or reprobation". From the 
whole of his doctrines, Wickliffe appears to have been 
ftrongly tin€tured with enthufiafin, and to have been 
thereby the better qualified to oppofe a church, whofe 
chief charatteriftic is fuperftition. 

THE propagation of thefe principles gave great alarm 
to the clergy; anda bull was iflued by pope Gregory XI. 
for taking Wickliffe into cuftody, and examining into the 
{cope of his opinions *. Courteney, bifhop of London, 
cited him before his tribunal; but the reformer had now 
acquired powerful proteétors, who fcreened him from the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdiaion. The duke of Lancafter, who 
then governed the kingdom, encouraged the principles of 
Wickliffe; and he made no fcruple, as well as lord 
Piercy, the mearefchal, to appear openly in court with 
him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial : 
He even infifted, that Wickliffe fhould fit in the bifhop’s 


4 Walfingham, p, 191, 208. 283, 284. Spelman Concil. val, ii. p, 630. 
Knyghton, p, 26 a t Harpsfield, p. 668. 673, 674.. Waldenf. 
tom. i. lib. 3. art. 1. cap. 8. § Spelm, Cone vol, ii. p. 621, 
Walfingham, p, 201, 202, 203. 
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C HA P. prefence, while his principles were examined : Courteney 
4 vant exclaimed againft the infult: —The Londoners, thinking 
1399. their prelate aflronted, attacked the duke and marefchal, 
who efcaped from their hands with fome difficulty *, And 
the populace, foon after, broke into the houfes of both 
thefe noblemen, threatened their perfons, and plundered 
their goods. ‘I'he bifhop of London had the merit of ap- 

peafing their fury and refentment. 

Tue duke of Lancafter, however, ftill continued his 
protection to Wickliffe, during the minority of Richard; 
and the principles of that reformer had fo far propagated 
themfelves, that, when the pope fent to Oxford anew 
bull againft thefe doctrines, the univerfity deliberated for 
fome time, whether they fhould receive the bull; -and they 
never took any vigorous meafures in confequence of the 
papal orders'. Even the populace of London were at 
Jength brought to entertain favourable fentiments of this 
reformer: When he was cited before a fynod at Lambeth, 
they broke into the aflembly, and fo overawed ‘the pre+ 
lates, who found both the people and the court againft 
them, that they difmiffed him without any farther cen- 
fure. 

Tus clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting 
in power than in inclination to punifh this new herefy, 
which ftruck at all their credit, poffeffions, and authority, 
But there was hitherto no law in England, by which the 
fecular arm was authorifed to fupport orthodoxy ; and the 
ecclefiaftics endeavoured to fupply the defect by an extrae 
ordinary and unwarantable artifice. In the year 1381, 
there was an act pafled, requiring fheriffs to apprehend 
the preachers of herefy and their abettors; but this fta» 
tute had been furreptitioufly obtained by the clergy, and 
had the formality of an enrolment without the confent of 


* Harpsficld in Hift, Wickl. p, 683. 
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the commons. Inthe fubfequent feffion, the lower houfe © H A P 
complained of the fraud; affirmed, that they had no scan 


tention to bind themfelves to the prelates farther than 
their anceftors had done before them; and required that 
the pretended ftatute fhould be repealed, which was done 
accordingly ¥. But it is remarkable, that, notwithftand~ 
ing this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had fo 
much art and influence, that the repeal was fuppreffed, 
.and the aét, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon the ftatute book*: Though the clergy 


ftill thought proper to keep it in referve, and not proceed — 


to the immediate execution of it. 

But befides this defe& of power in the church, which 
faved Wickliffe, that reformer himfelf, notwithftand- 
ing his enthuflafm, feems not to have been actuated by the 
fpitit of matty?dom ; and in all fubfequent trials before 
the prelates, he fo explained away his doétrine by tof- 
tured meanings, as to render it quite innocent and in- 
offenfivey. Moft of his followers imitated his cautious 
difpofition, and faved themfelves either by recantations of 
éxplanations, He died of a palfy in the year 1385 at his 
rectory of Lutterworth in the county of Leiceiter ; and 
the clergy, mortified that he fhould have efcaped their 
vengeance, took care, befides affuring the people of his 
eternal damnation, to reprefent his laft diftemper as a 
vifible judgment of heaven upon him for his multiplied 
herefies and impietiés 7. 


Tue profélytes, however, of Wickliffe’s opinions ftill , 


encreafed in England*: Some monkifh writers reprefent 
one half of the kingdom as infected by thofe principles ; 
‘They were carried over to Bohethia by fome youth of that 
nation, who’ ftudied at Oxford: But though the age 
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yet fully ripe for this great revolution ; and the finifhing 
blow to. ecclefiaftical power was referved to a period of 
more curiofity, literature, and inclination for novelties, 

Meanwuitt the Englifh parliament continued to 
check the clergy and the court of Rome, by more fober 
and more legalexpedients. ‘They enaéed anew the fta- 
tute of provifors, and affixed higher penalties to the tranf- 
greffion of it, which, in fome inftances, was even made 
capital’, The court of Rome had fallen upon a new 
device, which eacreafed their authority over the prelates ; 
The pope, who found that the expedient of arbitrarily 
depriving them was violent, and liable to oppofition, at- 
tained the fameend by transferring fuch of them, as were 
obnoxious, to poorer fees, and even to nominal fees, ig 
partibus infidelimm. It was thus that the archbifhop of 
York, and the bifhops of Durham “and Chichefter, the 
king’s minifters, had been treated after the prevalence of 
Glocefter’s faction :. The bifhop of Carlifle met with the 
fame fate after the acceflion of Henry IV. For the pope 
always joined with the preyailing powers, when they 
did not thwart his pretenfions, The parliament, in the 
reign of Richard, enacted a law againft this abufe: And 
the king made a general remonftrance to the: court of 
Rome againft all thofe ufurpations, which he calls horrible 
exceffes of that court‘, ' 

Ir was ufual for the church, that they might elude 
the mortmain act, to make their votaries leave lands 
in truft to certzin perfons, under whofe name the cler- 
gy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeft: The parlia-- 
ment alfo flopped the progrefs of this abufe¢, In the 
47th of the king, the commons prayed, that remedy might 
be had againft fuch religious perfons as caufe their villains ta 
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marry free women inheritable, whereby theeftate comes to thofe c ft 4 e, 

religious hands by collufion*. "This was anew device of the ~~ 

clergy. 1399, 
‘THE papacy was at this time fomewhat weakened by 

a {chifm, which Jafted during forty yeas, and gave great 

{candal to the devoted partizans of the holy fee. After 

the pope had refided many years at Avignon, Gregory XI. 

was perfuaded to return to Rome; and upon. his death, 

which happened. in 1380, -the Romans, refolute to fix, 

for the future, the feat of the papacy in Italy, befieged 

the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, 

though they were moftly Frenchmen, to elect Urban VI. 

an Italian, into that high dignity. TheFrench cardinals, 

as foon as they recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, 

and protefting againft the forced election, chiofe Robert, 

fon of the count of Geneva, who took the name of Cle- 

ment Vil. ‘and refided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of 

Chriftendom, according to their feverd interefts and in- 

clinations, were divided between thefe two pontiffs, The 

court of France adhered to Clement, and was followed 

by its allies, the king of Caftile, andthe king of Scot- 

Jand: England of courfe was thrown into the other party, 

and declared for Urban. This the appellation of Cle- 

mentines and Urbani/ts diftra€ted Europe for feveral years 5 

and each party damned the other as {chifmatics, and as 

rebels to the true vicar of Chrift. Butthis circumftance, 

though it weakened the papal authority, had not fo great 

an effect as might naturally be imagined. Though any 

king could eafily, at firft, make his kingdom embrace the 

party of one pope or the other; or eren keep it fome 

time in fufpence between them, he could not fo eafily 

transfer his obedience at pleafure: The people attached 

themfelves to their own party, as to a ‘eligious opinion ; 

and conceived an extreme abhorrence to the oppofite 
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c us P. party, whom they regarded as little better than Saracens 
or infidels. Crufades were even undertaken in this quat- 
2399 rel; and the zealous bifhop of Norwich, in particulat, 
léd over, in 1382, near 60;000 bigots into Flanders 
againft the Clementines ; but after lofing a great part of 
his followers, he returned with difgrace into England ‘. 
Each pope, fenfible, from this prevailing fpirit among the 
people, that the kingdom, which once embraced his caufe, 
would always adhere to him, boldly maifitained all the 
pretenfions of his fee; and ftood not much more in awe 
of the temporal fovereigns, than if his authority had not 
been endangered by a rival, 

We meet with this preamble to 2 Jaw enacted at the 
véry beginning of this reign : “© Whereas divers perfons of — 
s¢ fmall garrifon of Jand or other pofleffions do make great 
*¢ retinue of people, as well of efquires as-of others, in 
** many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and 
S* other livery of one fuit by year, taking again towards 
‘© them the value of the fame livery or percafe the double 
*¢ value; by fuch covenant and affurance, that every of 
** them fhall maintain othet in all quarrels, be they 
s* reafonable or unreafonabley to the great mifchiéf and 
‘* opprefiion of the people, &c. 8” This preamble cone 
tains a true picture of the ftate of the kingdom. ‘The 
laws had been fo feebly executed, even during the long, 
active, and vigilant reign of Edward III. that no fubject 
could truft to their proteétion, Men openly affociated 
themfelves, under the patronage of fome great baron, for 
their mutual defence. They wore public badges, by 
which their confederacy was diftinguifhed. They fup- 
ported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, 
murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chief was 
more their fovereign than the king himfelf; and their 
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éwh band was more conneS&ed with them than their¢ f 4 8. 
country. Hence the perpetwal turbulence, diforders, Wii ee 
tions, and civil wars of thofe times: Hence the fmall re — 1399- 
gard paid to a character or the opinion of the public : 
Hence the latge difcretionary prerogatives of thé crown, 
‘and the danger which might have enfued from thé tdb 
great limitation of them. If the king had poffefled into 
arbitrary powers, while all the nobles affumed and excr- 
cifed them, there muft have enfued an abfolute anarchy 
in the ftate, 

One great mifchief, attending thefe confederaties, was 
the extorting from the king pardons for the moft enor- 
mous crimes. The parliament often endeavoured, if the 
laft reign, to deprive the prince of this prerdgative; but, 
in the prefent, they were content with an abridgment of 
it. They enacted, that no pardon for rapes or for mur- 
der from malice prepenfe fhould be valid, unle(s the critic 
were particularly fpecified in it". There weré alfs ime 
other circumftances required for paffing any pardon of 
this kind: An excellent law; but ill obferved, like mot 
Jaws that thwart the manners of the people, aiid the 
prevailing cuftoms of the times. 

Iris eafy to obferve, from thefe voluntary affociations 
among the people, that the whole force of the feudal fyf- 
tem was in a manner diffolved, and that the Englith had 
nearly returned in that particular to the fame fitwation, th 
gwhich they flood before the Norman conqueft. It was 
indeed impoffible, that that fyftem could long fubfift un- 
der the perpetual revolutions, to which landed property is 
every where fubject. When the great’ feudal baronies 
were firft erected, the lord lived in opulence in the midi 
of his vaflals: He was in a fituation to protect and che- 
rifh and defend them: ‘The quality of patron naturally 
united itfelf to that of fuperior: And thefe two principles. 
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Cc H 4 P.of authority mutually fupported each other. But wher, 
‘. ae , by the various divifions and mixtures of property, a man’s 
3399 - fuperior came to live at a diftance. from him, ‘and could 
no longer give him fhelter or countenance; the tie gra- 

dually became more fictitious than real: New connexions 

from vicinity or other caufes were formed ; Protection 

was fought by voluntary fervices and attachment; 

‘The appearance of valour, fpirit, abilities in any great 

man extended his intereft very far: And if the fovereign 

were deficient in thefe qualities, he was no lefs, if not 


more expofed to the ufurpations of the ariftocracy, than 
even during the vigour of the feudal fyftem. 

THE greateft novelty introduced into the civil govern- 
ment during this reign was the creation ef peers by pa- 
tent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firft peer, that 
‘was advanced to the houfe of lords in this manner. The 
practice of levying benevolences is alfo firft mentioned in 
the prefent reign. ; 

Tuis prince lived in a more magnificent manner than 
perhaps any of his predeceffors or fucceflors, His houfe- 
hold confifted of 10,000 perfons : He had 300 in his kit- 
chen; and all the other offices were furnifhed in propor- 
tioni. It muft be remarked, that this enormous train 
had tables fupplied them at the king’s expence, accord- 
ing to the mode of that age. Such prodigality was pro 
bably the fource of many exactions, by purveyors, and 
was one chief reafon of the public difcontents, £ 


? Harding: This poet fays, that he {peaks from the authority of a clerk 
@f the green cloth. 
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Title of the king An infurrefion An infurrece 
tion in Wales The earl of Northumberland 
rebels Battle of Shrew/bury State of Scot- 
land —— Parliamentary tranfaéions —— Death 
——and charaéer of the king. 


cain Englifh had fo long been familiarized to thea wa p. 


hereditary fucceffion of their monarchs, the in- XVIII. 
ftances of departure from it had always born fuch trong 
fymptoms of injuftice and violence, and fo little of a na- Tile of the 
tional choice or ele€tion, arid the returns to the true line 
had ever been deemed fuch fortunate incidents in their 
hiftory, that Henry was afraid, left, in refting his title 
on the confent of the people, he fhould build on a foun- 
dation, to which the people themfelves were not accuf- 
_tomed, and whofe folidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognize... The idea too of choice feemed al- 
ways to imply that of conditions, and a right of recal- 
ling the confent upon any fuppofed violation of them ; 
an idea which was not naturally agreeable to’a fove- 
reign, and might in England be dangerous to the fub- 
jects, who, lying fo much under the influence of turbu- 
lent nobles, had ever paid but an imperfect obedience even 
to their hereditary princes. For thefe reafons Henry. was 
determined never to have recourfe to this claim; the only 
one, on which his-authority could confiftently ftand : He 
rather chofe to patch up his title in the beft manner he 
could, from other pretenfions: And in the end, he left 

himfelf, 
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CH AP himfelf, in the eyes of men of fenfe, no ground of right; 
Ra but his prefent pofleflion ; a very precarious foundations 
3399: . which, by its very mature, was liable to. be overthrown 
by every faction of the great, or prejudice of the people. 
He had indeed a prefent advantage over his competitor 
The heir of the houfe of Mortimer, who had been declared 
in parliament heir to the crown, was a boy of feven years 
of age*: His friends confulted his fafety by keeping fi- 
lence with regard to his title: Henry detained him and 
his younger brother in an honourable cuftody at Windfor 
caftle: But he had reafon to dread, that; in proportion 
as that nobleman grew to man’s eftate, he would draw 
to him the attachment of the people, and make them re- 
fic& on the fraud, violence, and injuftice, by which hé 
had been excluded from the throne. Many. favourable 
topics would occur in his behalf: He was a native of 
England; poffeffed an extenfive intereft from the greats 
nefs and alliances of his family ; however ¢riminal the 
depofed monarch, this youth was. entirely innocent; he 
was of the fame religion, and educated in the fameman- 
ners with the people, and could not be governed by any 
feparate intereft: Thefe views would all concur to favout 
his claim ; and though the abilities of the prefent prince 
might ward off any dangerous revolution, it was juftly 
to be apprehended, that his authority could with difficulty 

be brought to equal that of his predeceflors. 

Hewry in his very firft parliament had reafon to fee the 
danger attending that ftation, which he had affumed, and 
the obftacles which he would meet with in governing an 
unruly ariftocracy, always divided by faction, and at pres 
fent inflamed with the refentments, confequent on fuch 
recent convulfions. The peers, on their aflembling, broke 
out into violent animofities againft each other; forty 
gauntlets, the pledges of furious battle, were thrown on 
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the floor of the houfe by. noblemen who gave mutua] C H A P, 
challenges ; and ar and traitor refounded from all quar- Ws 
ters, The king had fo much authority with thefe . 1399. 
doughty champions, as to prevent all the combats, which 

they threatened ; but he was not able to bring them to 

a proper compofure, or to an amicable difpofition towards 

each other, 


It was not long before thefe paffions broke into a&tion. 1400+ 
The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, and lord ct 
Spencer, who were now degraded from the refpective titles 
of Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Glocefter, conferred 
on them by Richard, entered into a confpiracy, together 
with the earl of Salifbury and lord Lumley, for raifing 
an infurreCtion, and for feizing the king’s perfon at Wind. 
for'; but the treachery of Rutland gave him warning of - 
the danger, He fuddenly withdrew to London ;, and the 
confpirators, who came to Windfor with a body of 500 
horfe, found that they had miffed this blow, om which all 
the fuccefs of their enterprize depended, Henry appeared, 
next day, at Kingfton upon Thames, at the head of 
20,000 men, moftly drawn from the city; and his ene- 
mies, unable to refift his power, difperfed themfelyes, with 
a view of raifing their followers in the feveral counties, 
which were the feat of their intereft.. But the adherents 
of the king were-hot in the purfuit, and every where op= 
pofed themfelves to their progrefs. The earls of Keng 
and Salifbury were feized at Cirencefter by the citizens ; 
and were next day beheaded without farther ceremony, 
according to the cuftom of the times™. The citizens of 
Briftol treated Spencer and Lumley in the fame manner, 

‘The earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blount, and. Sir 
Benedict Sely, who were alfo taken prifoners,  fuffered 
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CH A P. death, with many others of the confpirators, by orders 


aS from Henry. And when the quarters of thefe unhappy 


3400, 


140%, 


men were brought to London, ‘no lefs than eighteen bi- 
fhops and thirty-two mitred abbots, joined the “sopateee: 
and met them with the moft Hi daeche marks of joy and 
exultation. 

Burt the fpeétacle the moft fhocking to every one, whe 
retained any fentiment either of honour or humanity, ftill 
remained. The earl of Rutland appeared, carrying on a 
pole the head of lord Spencer, his‘brother-in-law, which 
he prefented in triumph to Henry, as a teftimony of his 
loyalty. This infamous man, who was foon after duke of 
York by the death of his father, and firft prince of the 
blood, had been inftrumental in the murder of his uncle, 
the duke of Glocefter®; had then deferted Richard, by 
whom he was trufted; had confpired againft the life of 
Henry, to whom he had fworn allegiance; had betrayed 
his aflociates, whom he had feduced into this enterprize ; 
and now difplayed, in the face of the world, thefe badges 
of his multiplied difhonour. 


Hewry was fenfible, that, though the execution of thefe 
confpirators might feem to give fecurity to his throne, the 
animofities, which remain. after fuch bloody fcenes, are 
always dangerous to royal authority; and he therefore 
determined not to encreafe, by any hazardous enterprize, 
thofe numerous enemies, with whom he was every where 
environed. While a fubjeét, he was believed to have 
ftrongly imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke 
of Lancafter, and to have adopted the prejudicés which 
the Lollards infpired againft the abufes of the cftablifhed 
church: But finding himfelf poflefled of the throne by 
fo precarious a title, he thought fuperftition a neceflary 
implement of public authority; and he refolved, by every 
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expedient, to pay court to the clergy, There were bis OA Pe 
therto no penal laws enacted Againft herefy; an indul-—__—_ 
gence which had proceeded, not froma fpirit of toleration 149% 
in the Romifh church, but from the ignorance and fim- 
plicity of the people, which had rendered them unfit 

either for ftarting or receiving any new or curious doc+ 
trines, and which needed not to be reftrained by rigor- 

ous penalties. But when the learning and genius of 
Wickliffe had once broken, in fome meafure, the fetters 

of prejudice, the ecclefiaftics called aloud for the punifh- 

ment of his difciples; and the king, who was very little 
{crupulous in his condudt, was eafily induced to facrifice 

his principles to his intereft, and to acquire the favour of 

the church by that moft effe&tual method, the gratifying of 

their vengeance againft opponents. He engaged the par- 
liament to pafs a law for that purpofe: “It was enaéted, 

that, when any heretic, who relapfed or refufed to abjure 

his opinions, was delivered over to the‘fecular arm by 

the bifhop or his commiffaries, he fhould be committed 

to the flames by the civil magiftrate before the whole 
people °. This weapon did not long re:nain unemployed 

in the hands of the clergy : William Sautré, reCtor of St, 
Ofithes in London, had been condemned by the convo- 
cation of Canterbury; his fentence was ratified by the 

houfe of peers; the king iffued his writ for the execu- 

tion P; and the unhappy man atoned for his erroneous 
opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firft inftance 

of that kind in England; and thus one horror more was 

added to thofe difimal {cenes, which at that time were al- 

ready but too familiar to the people. 

Bur the utmoft precaution and prudence of Henry 
could not fhield him from thofe numerous inquietudes, 
which aflailed him from every quarter. The connexions 
of Richard with the royal family of France made that 
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court exert its activity to recover his authority, or rea 


_.-— venge hisdeath 9; but though the confufions in England 


tempted the French to engage in fome enterprize; by 
which they might diftrefs their ancient enemy, the greater 
confufions; which they experienced at-home, obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, con 
tent with recovering his daughter from Henry’s hands; 
Jaid afide his preparations, and renewed the truce between 
the kingdoms". The attack of Guienne was alfo an in- 
viting attempt, which the prefent factions; that prevailed 
among the French, obliged them to neglect. The Gaf- 
cons; affectionate to the memory of Richard, who was 
born among them; refufed to fwear allegiance to a prince 
that had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appear 
ance of a French atmy on their frontiers; would probably 
have tempted them to change mafters *. But the earl of 
Worcefter, arriving with fome Englifh troops; gave 
countenance to the partizans of Henry, and overawed 
their opponents. Religion too was here found a cement 
to their union with England. The Gafcons had been 
engaged by Richard’s authority to acknowledge the pope 
of Rome; and they were fenfible, that; if they fubmitted 
to France, it would be neceflary for them to pay obedi+ 
ence to the pope of Avignon, whom they had been taught 
to deteft as a fchifmatic. Their principles on this head 
were too faft rooted to admit of any fudden or violent als 
teration. 

THe revolution in England proved likewife the occas 
fion of an infurrection in Wales. Owen Glendour, of 
Glendourduy, defcended from the ancient princes of that 
country, had become obnoxious on account of his attach- 
ment to Richard; and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, 
who was clofely connected with the new king, and whe 
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enjoyed a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought CRs P. 
the opportunity favourable for oppreffing his neighbour, agin 
and taking poflefiion of his eftate'. Glendour, provoked 149% 
at the injuftice, and ftill more at the indignity, recovered 
pofleffion by the fword": Henry fent affiftance to Gray  ; 
the Welfh took part with Glendour: A troublefome and 
tedious war was kindled, which Glendour long fuftained 
by his valour and aCtivity, aided by the natural ftrength 
of the country, and the untamed fpirit of its inhabitants. ' 

As Glendour committed devaftations promifcuoufly on 
all the Englith, he infefted the eftate of the earl of Marche; 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that nobleman, led 
out the retainers of the family, and gave battle to the 
Welth chieftain: His troops were routed, and he was 
taken prifoner *: At the fame time, the earl himfelf, who 
had been allowed to retire ta his caftle of Wigmore, and 
who, though a-mere boy, took the field with his follow- 
ers, fell alfo into Glendour’s hands, and was carried by 
him into Wales¥. As Henry dreaded and hated all the fa- 
mily of Marche, he allowed the earl to remain in capti- 
vity ; and though that young nobleman was nearly allied 
to the Piercies, to whofe affiftance he himfelf had owed 
his crown, he refufed to the ear] of Northumberland per- 
miffion to treat of his ranfem with Glendour. 

THE uncertainty in which Henry’s affairs ftood during 
a long time with France, as well as the confufions incident 
to all great changes in government, tempted the Scots to 
make incurfions into England; and Henry, defirous of 
taking revenge upon them, but afraid of rendering his 
new governmeat unpopular by requiring great fupplieg 
from his fubjeéts, fummoned at Weftminfter a council of 
the peers, without the commons, and laid before them 
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CHA? the ftate o his affairs*. The military part of the feudal 
Vil. : 
ey conftitutin was now much decayed: There remained 


only fo nuch of that fabric as affected the civil rights 
and propeties of men: Arid the peers here undertook, 
but volunarily, to attend the king in an expedition againft 
Scotland, each of them at the head of a certain number 
of his retiners*. Henry conducted this army to Edin- 
burgh, of which he eafily made himfelf mafter ; and he 
there furinoned Robert If]. to do homage to him for his 
crown’, But finding that the Scots would neither 
fubmit na give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 
after makng this ufelefs bravadoe; and he difbanded his 
army. 


In the fubfequent feafon, Archibald earl of Douglas, 
at the heid of 12,000 men, and attended by many of 
the princbal nobility of Scotland, made an irruption inte 
England, and committed devaftations on the northern 
counties, On his return home, he was overtaken by the 
Piercies, it Homeldon on the borders of England,. and a 
fierce batie enfued, where the Scots were totally routed. 
Douglas limfelf was taken prifoner ; as was Mordac earl 
of Fife, on of the duke of Albany, and nephew of the 
Scottifh sing, with the earls of Angus, Murray, and 
Orkney, tnd many others of the gentry and nobility ¢ 
When Finry ‘received intelligence of this vi€tory, he 
fent the arl of Northumberland orders not to ranfom his 
prifoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right, by 
the laws of war, received in that age. The king in- 
tended tcdetain them, that he might be able by their 
means tomake an advantageous peace with Scotland; 
but by ths policy he gave a freth difguft to the family of 
Piercy. 
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Tue obligations, which Henry had owed to North- C,H A P. 
umberland, were of akind the moft likely to produce 
ineratitude on the one fide, and difcontent on the other. 74°3- 

Fad The earl of 


The fovereign naturally became jealous of tiat power, Northum- 
which had advanced him to the throne; and the fubject oe = 
was not eafily fatisfied in the returns which he thought 
fo great a favour had merited. ‘Though Henry, on his 
acceflion, had beftowed the office of conftable on North- 
umberland for life’, and conferred other gifts on that 
family, thefe favours were regarded as their due ; the re- 
fufal of any other requeft was deemed an injury. The 
impatient fpirit of Harry Piercy, and the factious difpofi- 
tion of the earl of Worcefter, younger brother of North- 
umberland, inflamed the difcontents of that nobleman ; 
and the precarious title of Henry tempted him to feek re- 
venge, by overturning that throne, which he had at firft 
eftablifhed. He entered into a correfpondence with Glen- 
dour: He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chief: He rouzed up all 
his partizans to arms; and fuch unlimited authority at 
that time belonged to the great families, tha; the fame 
men, whom, a few years before, he had conduded againft 
Richard, now followed his ftandard in oppofition to 
Henry, When war was ready to break out, Northum- 
berland was feized with a fudden illnefs at Berwic; and 
young Piercy, taking the command of the troops, march- 
ed towards Shrewfbury, in order to join his forces with 
thofe of Glendoyr. The king had happily a {mall army 
on foot, with which he had intended to act zgainft the 
Scots; and knowing the importance of celerity in all 
civil wars, he inftantly hurried down, that he might give 
battle tothe rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewf+ 
bury, before that nobleman was joined by Glendour ; 
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and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the othen, 
made them haften to a general engagement. 

“THe evening before the battle, Piercy fent a manifeftae 
to Henry, in which he renounced his allegiance, fet that 
prince at defiance,.and in the name of his father and 
uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievances, 
of which, he pretended, the nation had reafon to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury, of which he had been 
guilty, when, on landing at Ravenfpur, he had fworn 
upon the gofpels, before the earl of Northumberland, 
that he had no other interition than to recover the dutchy 
of Lancafter, and that he would ever remain a faith- 
ful fubject to king Richard. He aggravated his guilt 
in firft dethroning, then murdering that prince, and in 
ufurping on the title of the houfe of Mortimer, to whom, 
both by lineal fucceffion, and by declarations of parlia- 
ment, the throne, when vacant by Richard's demife, did 
of right belong. He complained of his cruel policy, in 
allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he ought ta 
regard as his fovereign, to remain a captive in the hands 
of his enemies, and in even refufing to all his friends per- 
miffion to treat of his ranfom. He charged him again 
with perjury. in loading the nation with heavy taxes, after 
having fworn, that, without the utmoft neceflity, he 
would never levy any impofitions upon them, And he 
reproached him with the arts employed in procuring fa= 
vourable elections into parliament ; arts, which he him=- 
felf had before imputed as a crime to Richard, and which 
he had made one chief reafon of that prince’s arraiznment 
and depofition *.. This manifefto was well calculated ta 
inflame the quarrel between the partics: The bravery of 
the two leaders promifed an obftinate engagement: And 
the equality of the armies, being each about 12,009 
men, @ number which was not unmanageable by thg 
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eommanders, gave reafon to expect a great effufion of CH A P. 
blood on both fides, and a very doubtful iffue to the oie 
combat. 1405. 
We fhall fearcely find any battle in thofe ages, where 218 Jolys 

the fhock was more terrible and more conftant. Henry Hs san, 
expofed his perfon in the thickeft of the Aght : His gallant 

fon, whofe military atchievements were afterwards fa 
renowned, and who here performed his noviciate in 

arms, fignalized himfelf on his father’s footfteps, and 

even a wound, which he received in the face with an 

arrow, could not oblige him to quit the field‘. Piercy 
fupported that fame, which he had acquired in many a 

bloody combat. And Douglas, his ancient enemy and 

now his friend, ftill appeared his rival, amidit the horror 

and confufion of the day. This nobleman performed 

feats of valour, which are almoft incredible :. He feemed 
determined that the king of England fhould that day fall 

by his arm : He fought him all over the field of battle: And 

as Henry, either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon 

his perfon, or to encourage his own men by the belief of 


— ee 
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his prefence every where, had accoutered feveral captains 
in the royal garb, the fword of Douglas rendered this ho- 
nour fatal to many 4%, But while the armies were con- 
tending in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by 
an unknown hand, decided the vi&tory, and the royalifts 
prevailed. There are faid to have fallen that day on both 

fides ‘near two thoufand three hundred gentlemen ; but 
the perfons of greateft diftin@tion were on the king’s; the 
earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gaufel, 

Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir Taba Maffey, Sir John Calverly. 

About fix thoufand private men perifhed, of whom two 
thirds were of Piercy’s army, The earls. of Worcefter 
and Douglas were taken prifoners: The former was be- 
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CH A P-headed at Shrewfbury ; the latter was treated with the 
Rl courtefy due to his rank and merit. 

34936 Tue earl of Northumberland, having recovered from 
his ficknefs,; had levyed a frefh army, and was on his 
march to join his fon; but being oppofed by the earl of 
Weitmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewfbury, 
he difmiffed his forces, and came with a fmall retinue ta 
the king at York 4. He pretended, that his fole inten- 
tion in arming was to mediate between the parties: Hen-~ 
ry thought proper to accept of the apology, and even 
granted him a pardon for his offence: All the other rebels 
were treated with equal lenity ; and except the earl of 
Worcefter and Sir Richard Vernon, who were regarded 
as the chief authors of the infurreétion, no perfon, en- 
gaged in this dangerous enterprize, feems to haye pe~ 
fithed by the hands of the executioner *, 


3405. Bur Northumberland, though he had been pardoned, 
knew, that he never fhould be trufted, and that he was 
too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince, whofe 
fituation gave him fuch reafonable grounds of jealoufy. 
Tt was the effect either of Henry’s vigilance or good fors 
tune, or of the narrow genius of his enemies, that na 
proper concert was ever formed among them : They rofe 
in rebellion one after another ; and thereby afforded him 
an opportunity of fuppreffing fingly thofe infurretions, 
which, had they been united, might have proved fatal to 
his authority. The earl of Nottingham, fon of the duke 
of Norfolk, and the archbifhop of York, brother to the 
earl of Wiltthire, whom Henry, then duke of Lancafter, 
had beheaded at Briftol, though they had remained quiet 
while Piercy was in the field, ftill harboured in their 
breaft a violent hatred againft the enemy of their fami- 
lies ; and they determined, in conjunction with the earl 
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of Northumberland, to feek revenge againft him. They 4A P, 
: . XVIII. 

betook themfelves to arms before that powerful nobleman RR 
was prepared to join them; and publifhing a manifefto, 1495 
in which they reproached Henry with his ufurpation of 

the crown dnd the murder of the late king, they required, 

that the right line fhould be reftored, and all public grie- 
vances: be redrefled. The earl of Weftmoreland, whofe 

power lay in the neighbourhood, approached them with 

an inferior force at Shipton near York ; and being afraid 

to hazard an aéction, he attempted to fubdue them bya 
ftratagem, which nothing but the greateft folly and fim- 
plicity on their part could have rendered fuccefsful. He 
defired a conference with the archbifhop and earl between 

the armies: He heard their grievances with great pati- 

ence: He begged them to propofe the remedies: He ap- 
proved of every expedient which they fuggefted: He grant- 

ed them all their demands: He alfo engaged that Henry 
fhould give them entire fatisfa@ion: And when he faw 

them pleafed with the facility of his conceffions, he ab- 

ferved to them, that, fince amity was now in effect re- 

ftored between them, it were better on both fides to difmifs 

their forces, which otherwife would prove an unfupport- 

able burthen to the country. The archbifhop and the 

earl of Nottingham immediately gave directions. to that 
purpofe: Their troops difbanded upon the field: But 
Weltmoreland, who had fecretly iffued contrary orders to 

his army, feized the two rebels without refiftance, and 
carried them to the king, who was advancing with hafty 
marches to fupprefs the infurreétion', The trial and 
punifhment of an archbifhop might have proved a trou- 
blefome and dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded 
regularly, and allowed time fer an oppofition to form 

itfelf againft that unufual meafure: ‘Ihe celerity of the 
execution alone could here render it fafe and prudent, 
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Finding that Sir William Gafcoigne, the chief juftice, 
made fome fcruple of acting on this occafion, he appoint- 
ed Sir William Fulthorpe for judge; who, without any 
indi@ment, trial, or defence, pronounced fentence of 
death upon the prelate, which was prefently executed. 
‘Fhis was the firft inflance in England of a capital punifh- 
ment infli@ed on a bifhop; whence the clergy of that 
rank might learn, that their crimes, more than thofe of 
laics, were not to pafs with impunity. ‘The earl of Not- 
tingham was condemned and executed in the fame fum- 
mary manher: But though many other perfons of condi- 
tion, fuch as lord Falconberg, Sir Ralph Haftings, Sir 
John Colville, were engaged in this rebellion, no others 
feem to have fallen victims to Henry’s feverity, 

‘Tue earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intel- 
Jigence, fied into Scotland, together with lord Bardolf!; 
and the king, without oppofition, reduced al] the caftles 
and fortrefles belonging to thefe noblemen. He thence 
turned his arms againft Glendour, over whom his fon, 
the prince of Wales, had obtained fome advantages: But 
that enemy, more troublefome than dangerous, ftil] found 
means of defending himfelf in his faftneffes, and of elud- 
ing 


Db? 


though not refifting, all the force of England. In 
a fubfequent feafon, the earl of Northumberland and lord 


>? 

Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the North, in 
hopes of raifing the people to arms; but found the coun- 
try in fuch a pofture as rendered all their attempts unfuc- 
cefsful. Sir Thomas Rokefby, fheriff of Yorkthire, 
levied fome forces, attacked the invaders at Bramham, 
and gained a victory, in which both Northumberland and 
Bardolf were flain™. ‘This profperous event, joined to 
the death of Glendour, which happened foon after, freed 
Henry from all his domeftic, enemies ; and this prince, 
who had mounted the throne by fuch unjuftifiable means, 
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and held it by fuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his © = ; Pe 
valour, prudence, and addrefs, accuftomed the people to eis 
the yoke, and had obtained a greater afcendant over his 749Y- 
haughty barons, than the law alone, not fupported by 

thefe active qualities, was ever able to confer. 

AxouT the fame time, fortune gave Henry an advan- 
tage over that neighbour, who, by his fituation, was 
inate enabled to difturb his government. Robert III. 
king of Scots, was a prince, though of flender capacity, 
extremely innocent and inoffenfive in his conduét: But 
Scotland, at that time, was ftill lefs fitted than England 
for cherifhing, or even enduring, fovereigns of that cha- 
ratter, ‘The duke of Albany, RabeH’s brother, a prince 
of more abilities, at leaft of a more boifterous and violent 
difpofition, had aflumed the government of the ftate; and 
not fatisfied with prefent authority, he entertained the 
criminal purpofe of extirpating his brother’s children, 
and of acquiring the crown to his own family, He 
threw in prifon David, his eldeft nephew; who there 
perifhed by hunger: James alone, the younger brother 
of David, ftood between that tyrant and the throne; and 
king Robert, fenfible of his fon’s danger, embarked him 
on board a fhip, with a view of fending him to France, 
and entrufting him to the protection of that friendly 
power. Unfortunately, the vefle] was taken by the Eng- 
lifh; prince James, a boy about nine years of age, was 
carried to London; and though there fubfifted at that 
time a truce between the kingdoms, Henry refufed to re- 
{tore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out 
with cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the fhock 
of this laft misfortune ; and he foon after died, leaving 
the government in the hands of the duke of Albany ° 
Henry was now more fenfible than ever of the importance 
of the acquifition, which he had made: While he re~ 
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pad Nt tained fuch a pledge, he was fure of keeping the duke of 
Albany in dependance; or if offended, he could eafily, 
4407- by reftoring the true heir, take ample revenge upon the 
ufurper. But though the king, by detaining James in 

the Englith court, had fhown himfelf fomewhat deficient 

in generofity, he made ample amends, by giving that 

prince an excellent education, which afterwards qualified 

him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, in fome 
meafure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native 


country. 
Tue hoftile difpofitions, which of late had prevailed 
between France and England, were reftrained, during the 
greater part of this, reign, from appearing in action. 
‘The jealoufies and civil commotions, with which both 
nations were difturbed, kept each of them from taking 
advantage of the unhappy fituation of its neighbour. But 
as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had fooner been 
able to compofe the Englifh factions, this prince began, 
in the later part of his reign, to look abroad, and to fo- 
ment the animolities between the families of Burgundy 
and Orleans, by which the government of France was, 
during that period, fo much diftracted. He knew, that 
one great fource of the national difcontent againft his pre- 
deceffor, was the inaGiivity of his reign; and he hoped, 
by giving a new direction to the reftlefs and unquiet fpi- 
rits of his people, to prevent their breaking out in domef- 
qu. tic wars and diforders.. That he might unite policy 
with force, he firft entered into treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy, and fent that prince a {mall body of 
troops, which fupported him againft his enemies’. Soon 
after, he hearkened to more advantageous _propofals 
made him by the duke of Orleans, and difpatched a greater 
1412. body to fupport that party4. But the leaders of the op- 
pofite factions having made a temporary accommodation, 
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the interefts of the Englith were facrificed; atid this effort CH A P. 
: ; : : ; XVHI, 

of Henry proved, in the iffue, entirely vain and fruitlefs, 

The declining ftate of his health and the fhortnefs of his 1412 

reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, which 

his more fortunate fon carried to fo great a length againft 

the: French monarchy. 

Sucu were the military and foreign tranfa@tions of this Parliament. 
reign: The civil and parliamentary are fomewhat more ohms 
memorable, and more worthy of our attention. During 
the two laft reigns, the ele&tions of the commons had 
appeared a circumftance of government not to be ne- 
gle&ted ; and Richard was even accufed of ufing un- 
warrantable methods for procuring to his partizans a feat 
in that houfe, This praGtice formed one confiderable 
article of charge againft him in his depofition ; yet Henry 
{crupled not to tread in his footfteps, and to encourage 
the fame abufes in ele@ions. Laws were ena&ted againft 
fuch undue influence, and even a fheriff was punifhed 
for an iniquitous return, which he had made: But Jaws 
were commonly, at that time, very ill executed ; and the 
liberties of the people, fuch as they were, ftood on a 
furer bafis than on laws and parliamentary elections. 
Though the houfe of commons was little able to with- 
ftand the violent currents, which perpetually ran be- 
tween the monarchy and the ariftocracy, and though that 
houfe might eafily be brought, at a particular time, to 
make the moft unwarrantable conceffions to either; the 
general inftitutions of the ftate ftill remained invariable 5 
the interefts of the feveral members continued on the fame 
footing ; the {word was in the hands of the fubje& ; and 
the government, though thrown into temporary diforder, 
foon fettled itfelf on its ancient foundations. 

DurinG the greater part of this reign, the king’ was 
obliged to court popularity ; and the houfe of commons, 

* Cotten; p» 429. 
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¢ HA P. fenfible of their own importance, began to aflume powers} 
XVIII. ; . : 

which had not ufually been exercifed by their predeceflorss. 
1412. In the firft year of Henry, they procured a law, that no 
judge, in concurring with any iniquitous meafure, fhould 

be excufed by pleading the orders of the king, or even 

the danger of his own life from the menaces of the fove- 
reign®. In the fecond year, they infifted on maintain- 

ing the practice of not granting any fupply before they 
received an anfwer to their petitions; which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the prince*. In the fifth 

year, they defired the king to remove from his houfehold 

four perfons who had difpleafed them, among whom 

was his own confeffor ; and Henry, though he told them, 

that he knew of no offence which thefe men had 
committed, yet, in order to gratify them, complied with 

their requeft". In the fixth year, they voted the king 
fupplies, but appointed treafurers of their own, to fee 

the money difburfed for the purpofes intended, and re- 
quired them to deliver in their accounts to the houfe ’. 

In the eighth year, they propofed, for the regulation of 

the government and houfehold, thirty important articles, 

which were all agreed to; and they even obliged all the 
members of council, all the judges, and all the officers 

of the houfehold, to fwear to the obfervance of them *. 

The abridger of the records remarks the unufual liberties 

taken by the fpeaker and the houfe during this period ¥. 

But the great authority of the commons was but a tem- 
porary advantage, atifing from the prefent fituation. In 

a fubfequent parliament, when the fpeaker made his cul 
tomary application to the throne for liberty of fpeech, 

the king, having now overcome all his domeftic diffi- 
culties, plainly told him, that he would have no novelties 
introduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on 
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the whole, the limitations of the government feem toC HAF. 


XVill 
have been more fenfibly felt, and more carefully main- —~——# 
tained by Henry, than by any of his predeceffors. mae 


Dorine this reign, when the houfe of commons 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary Conteffions 
to the crown, they alfo fhewed their freedom by a fpeed? 
retractation of them. Henry, though he entertained a 
perpetual and well-grounded jealcufy of the family of 
Mortimer, allowed not their name to be once mentioned 
in parliament ; and as none of the rebels had ventured té 
declare the earl of Marche king, he never attempted t6 
procure, what would not have been refufad him, an ex- 
prefs declaration againft the claim of that nobleman; be- 
caufe he knew that fuch a declaration, in the prefent 
Circumftances, would have no authority, and would only 
ferve to revive the memory of Mortimer’s title in the 
minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpofe after 4 
more artful and covert manner. He procured a fettlement 
of the crown on himielf and his heirs-male 7, thereby 
tacitly excluding the females, and transferring the Salic 
law into the Englifh government. He thought, that, 
though the houfe of Plantagenet had at firft derived their 
title from a female, this was a remote event, unknown 
to the generality of the people ; and if he could once ace 
cuflom them to the practice of excluding women, the 
title of the earl of Marche would gradually be forgotten 
and neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate in 
this attempt. During the long contefts with France, 

~@pe injuftice of the Salic law had been fo much exclaimed 
againtt by the nation, that a conwary principle had taken 
deep root in the minds of men ; and it was now become 
impoflible to eradicate it. The fame houfe of commons, 
therefore, in a fubfequent {eflion, apprehenfive that they 
had overturned the foundations of the Englifh govern~ 
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© H A P.ment, and that they had opened the door to more civil 


XVII. 


4 y wars 


Ata 


than might enfue even from the irregular elevation 
of the houfe of Lancafter, applied with fuch earneftnefs 
for a new fettlement of the crown, that Henty yielded to 
their requeft, and agreed to the fucceffion of the princefles 
of his family*. A certain proof, that nobody was, in 
his heart, fatisfied with the king’s title to the crown, or 
knew on what principle to reft it. 

Bur though the commons, during this reign, fhowed 
a laudable zeal for liberty in their tranfactions with the 
crown; their efforts againft the church were ftill more 
extraordinary, and feemed to anticipate very much the {pi- 
rit which became fo general in little more than a century 
afterwards. I know, that the credit of thefe paflages 
refts entirély on one ancient hiftorian®; but that hifto- 
rian was contemporary, was a clergyman, and it was 
contrary to the interefts of his order to preferve the me- 
mory of fuch tranfactions, much more to forge prece- 
dents, ‘which pofterity might, fome time, be tempted to 
imitate. This is a truth fo evident, that the moft likely 
way of accounting for the filence of the records on this 
head, is by fuppofing, that the authority of fome church- 
men was fo great as to procure a razure, with regard to 
thefe circumftances, which the indifcretion of one of that 
order has.happily preferved to us, 

In the fixth of Henry, the commons, who had been 
required to grant fupplies, propofed in plain terms to the 
king, that he fhould feize all the temporalities of the 
church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to ferve the 
exigencies of the ftate. They infifted, that the clergy 
poflefled a third of the lands of the kingdom ; that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens; and thgt 
their riches tended only to difqualify them from performing 
their minifterial functions with proper zeal and atten- 
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tion, When this addrefs was prefented, the archbifhop ae. Ee 
of Canterbury, who then attended the king, objeéted, 
that the clergy, though they went notin perfon to the 141! 
wars, fent their vaflals and tenants in all cafes of necef- 
fity; while at the fame time they themfelves, who ftaid 
at home, were employed, night and day, in offering up 
their prayers for the happinefs and profperity of the ftate. 
The fpeaker fmiled, and anfwered without referve, that 
he thought the prayers of the church but a very flender 
fupply.. The archbifhop however prevailed in the dif- 
pute: The king difcouraged the application of the com- 
mons: And the lords rejeéted the bill which the lower 
houfe had framed for ftripping the church of her re- 
venues *, ; 

Tue commons were not difcouraged by this repulfe : 
In the eleventh of the king they returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before: They made a calculation 
of all .the ecclefiaftical revenues, which, by their ac- 
count, amounted to 485,000 marks a-year, and con- 
tained 18,400 ploughs of land. They propofed to divide 
this property among fifteen new earls, 1500 knights, 
6000 efquires, and a hundred hofpitals; befides 20,000 
‘pounds a-year, which the king might take for his own 
ufe: And they infifted, that the clerical functions would 
be better performed than at prefent, by 15,000 parifh 
priefts, paid at the rate of feven marks a-piece of yearly 
ftipend*, This application was accompanied with an 
addrefs for mitigating the ftatutes enacted againft the 
Lollards, which fhows from what fource the addrefs 
came. ‘The king gave the commons a fevere reply ; and 
farther to fatisfy the church, and to prove that he was 
quite in earneft, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before 


the diffolution of the parliament °. 
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We have now related almoft :all the memorable tranf- 
actions of this reign, which was bufy and aétive; but 
produced few events, that deferve to be -tran{mitted to 
pofterity. The king was fo much employed in defending 
his crown, which he had obtained by unwarrantable 

veans, and poflefled by a bad title, that she had little 
leifure to look abroad, or perform any a@tion, which 
might redound to the honour and advantage of the na- 
tion. His health declined fome months beforeshis death : 
He was fubject to fits, which bereaved-him, for the time, 
of his fenfes: And though he was yet in the flower ’af 
his age; his end was vifibly approaching. “He expired at 
Weftminfter in the forty-fixth year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 

THe great popularity, which Henry enjoyed before 
he attained the erown, and which had fo much aided 
him in the acquifition of it, was entirely loft many years 
before the end of his reign ; and he governed his people 
more by terror than by affeftion, more by his own policy 
than by their fenfe of duty or allegiance’ "When men 
came to reflect in cool blood on the crimes which had 


led him to the throne; the rebellion againft his prince ;. 


the depofition of a lawful king, guilty fometimes per- 
haps of oppreffion, but more frequently of indifcretion ; 


the exclufion of the true’heir; the murder of his fove- - 


reign and near relation; thefe were fuch enormities as 
drew on him the hatred of his fubjeéts, fan@tified all the 
rebellions againft him, and made the executions, though 
not remarkably fevere, which he found neceflary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear crue! as well as ini- 
quitous to the people. Yet without pretending to apolo- 
gize for thefe crimes, which muft ever be held in detefta- 
tion, it may be remarked, that he was infenfibly led into 
this blameable conduct by a train of incidents, which few 
men poilcfs virtue enough to withftand, The injuftice 

: with 
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with which his predeccfior had.treated bim, ,in fir! con- C2 A P. 
: ; ; a : ViII. 
demning him to banifhment, then defpoiling him of. ) 
his patrimony, made him naturally think of revenge; and 1413+ 
of recovering, his loft sights; the headlong zeal of the 
people hurnied him into the throne; the care of his own 
fecurity, as well as-his ambition, made him an ufurpers 
and the fteps have always been fo few between the prifons 
of princes and their graves, that we need.not wonder, that 
Richard’s fate was no exception to,the general rule. All 
thefe.confiderations make Henry’s fituation, if he retained 
any fenfe of virtue, much to be lamented; and the in- 
quietude, with which -he poffefled his envied greatnefs, 
iand the remorfes, by which, it is faid, he was continually 
haunted, render him an ,obje& of our pity, even when 
feated upon the throne, But it muft be owned, that his 
prudence and vigilance,and forefight, in maintaining his 
power, were admirable: His command of temper remark- 
able: His;courage, both military and political, without 
lemith.: And \he ,poflefied many qualities, which fitted 
him for his high ftation, and which rendered his ufurpa- 
tion of it, though pernicious in afterstimes, rather falu- 
tary, during his own reign, to the Englifh nation. 
HENRY was twice married: By his firft wife, Mary de 
Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he 
had four fons, Henry, his fucceflor in the throne, Tho 
mas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, and Hum« 
phrey duke of Glocefter; and two daughters, Blanche 
and Philippa, the former married to the duke of Bavaria, * 
the latter to the king of Denmark. His fecond wife, 
Jane, whom he married after he was king, and who was 
daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow of the duke 
of Britanny, brought him no iffue. 
By an act of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony 
to cut out any perfon’s tongue or put out his eyes ; 
crimes, which, the act fays, were very frequent, ‘This 
favage fpirit of revenge denotes a barbarous people; though 
G2 perhaps 
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C HA P. perhaps it was encreafed by the prevailing faétions and 


XVIII. 
—— civil commotions. 
3413--  CoMMERCE was very little underftood in this reign, as 


in all the preceding. In particular, a great jealoufy pre= 
vailed againft merchant frrangers ; and many reftraints were 
by law impofed upon them; namely, that they fhould 
Jay out in Englifh manufaétures or commodities all the 
money acquired by the fale of their goods; that they 
fhould not buy or fell with one another, and that all their 
goods fhould be difpofed of three months after importar 
tion’. This laft claufe was found fo inconvenient, set 


it was foon after repealed by parliament. 

Ir appears that the expence of this king’s houfehold 
amounted to the yearly fum of 19,5001. money of that 
age §, 

GuicctarDIN tells us, that the Flemings in this cen- 
tury learned from Italy all the refinements in arts, which 
they taught the reft of Europe. The progrefs, however, of 
the arts were ftill very flow and backward in England. 
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The king’s former diforders His reformation 
The Lollards Punifoment of lord Cobbam—— 
State of France Invafion of that kingdom 
Battle of Azincour State of France New 
invafion of France ——Affaffiination of the duke of 
Burgundy Treaty of Troye Marriage of 
the king His death and charaéer. 
Mifcellaneous tranfattions during this reign. 


HE many jealoufies, to which Henry IV.’s fitua- c ya p. 
tion naturally expofed him, had fo infected his *!*- 

temper, that he had entertained unreafonable fufpicions i414. 
with regard to the fidelity of his eldeft fon; and during “ortng: A 
the latter years of his life; he had excluded that prince orders. 
from all fhare in public bufinefs, and was even difpleafed 
to fee him at the head of armies, where his martial ta- 
lents, though ufeful to the fupport of government, ac- 
quired him a renown, which, he thought, might prove 
dangerous to his own authority. . The aétive {pirit of 
young: Henry, reftrained from its proper exercife, broke 
out in extravagancies of every kind ; and the riot of plea- 
fure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, fill- 
ed thé vacancies of a mind, better. adapted to the pur- 
fuits of ambition, and the cares ef government. This 
courfe of life. threw him among companions, whofe dif- 
orders, if. accompanied with fpirit and humour, he in= 
dulged and fecondeds) and he was detected in many 
fillies, which, to! feverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy 
ef his rank and ftation, ‘There eyen remains a tradition, 

G3 that, 
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Cree P. that, wien heated with liquor and jollity, he fcrupled not 
\-.-— to accompany his riotous‘aflociates in! attacking the paflen- 


1413: 


gers on the ftreets and highways, and defpoil ing them of 
their goods ; and’he found an amufemenit in the incidents, 
which the terror and regret of thefe defencelefs people 
produc? on! fuch octafions: This excremecof diffolute- 
nefs- proved: equally difagreeable to his- father,, asy that 
eager upplication to bufinefs,; which had, at firft given 
him-occafion of jealoufy.; ‘and he faw in his-fon’s beha- 
viour she fame negle& of decency, the fame attachment 
to low company, which Had degraded the perfonal cha- 
rater of Richard, and which, more’ than all his: errors 
in’ government, had’ tetrded* to overtura'histhrone; But 
the nation in general confidered: the: young prince with 
more indulgence ; and obferved fo many gleams of gene- 
rofity, fpirit,, and’ magnanimity; breaking continually 
through-the cloud, whieh a wild! coriduct threw over his 
charadéry that: they never ceafed hoping for his amend= 
ment’; and'they aftribed all the weeds, which fhot' up' in 
that rich foil, to the want of proper culture and atten- 
tion in the king and his:minifters; There happened‘ani 
incideat' which encottraged théfe agreeable views;-and gave! 
much océafion for favourable refleCions' to all men’ of 
fénfé ind candour. A riotous*companion of the prince’s’ 
had bren indi&ted before Gafecigne, the chief juftice, for 
fome diforders; and Henry was not' afhamed to appear 
at the bar with the criminal, in order to give him’ coun- 
tenante and protection. Finding, that-his prefence.had! 
not over-awed the chief juftice, he proceeded to infule 
that‘magiftrate on his tribunal ; but Gafcoigne, “mindful 
of tht character which he then bore, and the majefty of 
the fovereign and of the laws, which he fuftained, order- 
ed tht prince to be carried to: prifon for his rude beha® 
viour’, The {pectators were agreeably difappointed, when 
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fentence, make reparation’ for his error by acknowledging Vy 


it, and check his impetuous nature in the mift of its ex- 
travagant career. 


1413- 


‘THE memory of this incident, and of many others of His reform- 


alike nature, rendéred the profpe&: of the future reign 
nowife difagreeable to the nation, and’ encreafed the joy, 
which the death of fo unpopular a’ prince as the'late king 
naturally occafioned. The firft fteps taken by tie young 
prince confirmed all thofe prépoffeffions, enteriained in 
his‘ favour 4, He called together his former companions, 
acquainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted 
them to imitate his example, but ftriftly inhibitd them, 
till they had given’ proofs of their fincerity in ths parti+ 
cular, from appearing any more'in his prefence, and he 
thus difmiffed them with liberal prefents*. “he wife 
aninifters’ of his father, who Had cKecked his rio’s; found 
that chey had unknowingly been’ paying the higheft court 
to him; and were received’ with all the marks d favour 
and confidence. The chief juftice himfelf, who ‘rembled 
to approach the royal’ prefence, met with praife inftead 
of reproaches, for his paft conduét, and was extorted to 


perfevere in the fame rigorous and impartial execution of 


the laws. The furprize of thofe who éxpected a oppo- 
fite behaviour, augmented their fitisfaction ; andthe cha» 
raéter of the young king appeared brighter thanif it had 
never been fhaded by any errots. 
But Henry was anxious not only to repair 1is own 
hae: but alfo to:make amends for thofe inquities, 
olicy or the neceflity of affairs had setrayed 
his vig * He exprefled the deepeft forrow forthe fate 
of the cial Richard, did juftice to the menory of 
that unfortunate prince, even performed his funeml obfe- 
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c ja 3 P.quies with ‘pomp and folemnity, and cherifhed all thofe 
w---- who had diftinguifhed themfelves by their loyalty and 
1433+ attachment towards him’. Inftead of continuing the 
reftraints which the jealoufy of his father had impofed on 

the earl of Marche, he received that young nobleman 

with fingular courtefy and favour ; and by this magnani- 

mity fo gained on the gentle and unambitious nature-of 

his competitor, that he remained ever after fincerely at- 

tached to him, and gave him no difturbance-in his future 
government, The family of Piercy was reftored to its 

fortune and honours™, The king feemed ambitious to 

bury all party-diftinGtions in oblivion: The inftruments 

of the preceding reign, who had been advanced from 

their blind zeal for the Lancaftrian interefts, more than 

from their merits, gave place every where to men of 

more honourable charaéters ; Virtue feemed naw to haye 

an open career; in which it might exert itfelf; The 
exhortations, as well as example, of the prince gave . 

it encouragement ; All men were unanimous in their at 
tachment to Henry ; and the defects of his title were for= 

gotten, amidft the perfonal regard, which was univerfally 

paid to him, 

Th Lol- ‘THERE remained among the people only one party dis 
Hgedts ftin@ion, which was derived from religiqus differences, 
and which, as it is of a peculiar and commonly a very 
obftinate nature, the popularity of Henry was not able 

to overcome. The Lollards were every day encreafing in 

the kingdom, and were become a formed party, which 
appeared extremely dangerous to the church, and even 
formidable to the civil authority®. The enth fiafm by 

which thefe fectaries were gencrally actuated, the great 
alterations which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 

which they exprefled again{ft the eftablithed hierarchy, 
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gave.an alarm to Henry; who, either from a fincere at-C BS P. 
tachment to the ancient religion, or from a dread of the. _y 
unknown. confequences, which attend all important 1413 
changes, was determined to execute the laws againft fuch 
bold innovators, The head. of this fet was Sir. John 
Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, a nobleman, who had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his valour and his military talents, 
and had, on many occafions, acquired the efteem both 
of the late and of the prefent king®°. His high character 
and his zeal for the new fect pointed him out to Arundel, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, as the proper. victim of eccle- 
fiaftical feverity ; whofe punifhment would ftrike a terror 
into the whole party, and teach them that they muft ex- 
pect no mercy under the prefent adminiftration, He ap- 
plied to Henry for a permiffion to indi& lord Cobham P ; 
but the generous nature of the prince was averfe to fuch 
fanguinary methods of converfion. He reprefented to the 
primate, that reafon and conviction were the. beft expe- 
dients for fupporting truth ; that all gentle means ought 
firft to be tried, in order to reclaim men from error ; and 
that he himfelf would endeavour, by a converfation with 
Cobham, to reconcile him to the catholic faith. But he 
found that nobleman obftinate in his opinions, and de- 
termined not to facrifice truths of fuch infinite moment 
to his complaifance for fovereigns%. Henry’s principles 
of toleration, or rather his love of the praétice, could 
carry him no farther ; and he then gave full reins to ee- 
clefiaftical feverity againft the inflexible herefiarch. The 
primate indifted Cobham ; and with the affiftance of his 
three fuffragans, the bifhops of London, Winchefter, 
and St. David’s, condemned him to. the flames for his 
erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was confined in the 
‘Tower, made his efcape before the day appointed for his 
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CHA P. execution. The bold fpirit of the man, provoked by 

era ey perfecution atid’ fimulated’ by zeal, was urged to attempt 

2493. the nioft criminal énterprizes; arid his unlimited autho- 

rity over the* new fe proved, that he well merited the 

attention Of the civil magiftrate. He formed! in His re- 

treat very violent defigns againft his enemies ; and’ dif- 

patching’ his emiffaries to all quarters, appointed a gerie- 

ral rendezvous of the party, in order to féeize the perfon 

of the king at Eltham, and put their perfécutors to the 

424. fword ". Henry, apprizéd of their intention, removed 

6th Jan. to: Weftiminfter: Cobham was not diftouraped by this 

difappéirttinent; but changed’ the place of rendezvous 

to the field near St. Giles’s: The king, having fiut the 

fates of the city, to prevent any ré-infortement to thé 

Lollards' front that quarter, came into the’ fields’ in the 

night-time, feized fuch: of the confpirators as appeared 

atid afterwards laid hold of the feveral parties, who’ were 

~  haftehing to the place appointed. It appeared) that afew 

only were'in the fecret of the confpiracy : The reft im 

plicitly followed their leaders: But upon the trial of the 

prifoners, the’ treaforiable defigns'of the {€& were réender= 

ed certain, both from evidenté and- from: thé confeffion 

of the criminals themfelvess, Some were executed’; 

the greatér number pardoned*. Cobham, Himfelf, who 

made his efcape by flight,. was' not brought to juftice, till - 

Ponithment four years after ; wher He was hanged’as a traitor; and 

nS esait his body was burnt off the gibbet, in‘execution‘ of the 

fentencé proriounced againft him as a heretic". This 

criminal defign, which was perhaps fomewhat ageravated 

by ‘the clergy, brought diftredit upon the party, and 

checked’ the progréfs of that fect, which had’ embraced 

the fpeculative do&rines’ of Wickliffe, and at the fame 
time afpired to a-reformation of ecclefiaftical abufes: 
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lards; but the bulk of the nation’ was not affected in the, Sey 


fame degree by both of them.» Commo fenfe and ob- 
vious reflection had difcovered to the people the advantages 
of a reformation: in difcipline; but the age was not yet 
fo far advanced as to be feized' with’ the fpirit of Cofitro= 
verfy, or to enter into thofe abftrufe doétrines, which'the 
Lollards endeavoured to propagate throughout the’ king- 
dom. The very notion of herefy alarmed the generality 
of the people: Innovation in fundamental principles was 
fufpicious : Curiofity was not, as yet, a fufficient countér- 
poize to authority: And even. many,, who were the 
greateft friends to the reformation of abufes,.were anxious 
to exprefs their deteftation of the fpeculative tenets of the 
Wickliffites, which, they feared, threw difgrace on fo good 
acaufe. ‘This turn of thought appears evidently in the 
proceedings of the parliament, which was fummoned im- 
mediately after the detection of Cobham’s confpiracy, 
That affembly paffed fevere laws againft the new heretics : 
They enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy 
before the'Ordinary, befides fuffering capital punifhment 
according, to the laws formerly eftablifhed, fhould’ alfo 
forfeit his lands and goods to the king; and that the 
chancellor, treafurer, juftices of the two benches, fheriffs, 
juftices of the peace, and all the chief magiftrates in every 
city and borough, fhould take an oath to ufe their utmoft 
endeavours for the extirpation of herefy”, Yet this‘very 
parliament, wher the king demanded fupply, renewed the 
offer formefly prefied upon his father, and entreated him to 
feize all the ectlefiaftical revenues, and convert them to 
the ufe of the crown *. The clergy were alarmed: They 
could offer the king no bribe which was equivalent : They 
only agreed’ to confer on him all the priories alien, which 
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CH A P.depended on capital abbies in Normandy, and had been 


eel 


__..__ bequeathed to thefe abbies, when that province remained 


3414. 


1415. 
State of 
France. 


united to England: And Chicheley, now archbifhop of , 
Canterbury, endeavoured to. divert the blow, by giving 
occupation to the king, and by perfuading him to-under-_ 
take a war againft France, in order to recover his loft 
rights to that kingdom ¥. 

Ir was the dying injunction of the late king to his 
fon, not to allow the Englifh to remain long in peace, 
which was apt to breed inteftine commotions; but to. 
employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince. 
might acquire honour; the nobility, in fharing his dan- 
gers, might attach themfelves to his perfon; and all the 
reftlefs {pirits find occupation for their inquietude, The 
natural difpofition of Henry fufficiently inclined him to 
follow this advice, and the civil diforders of France, 
which had been. prolonged beyond thofe of England, 
opened a full career to his ambition, 


Tue death of Charles V. which followed foon after ” 
that of Edward III. and the youth of his fon, Charles 
VI. put the two-kingdoms for fome time in a fimilar 
fituation ; and it was not to be apprehended, that either 
of them, during a minority, would be able to make much 
advantage of the weaknefs of the other, The jealoufies 
alfo between Charles’s three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burgundy, had diftraGted the affairs of France 
rather more than thofe between the dukes of Lancafter, 
York, and Gloucefter, Richard’s three uncles, difordered 
thofe of England ; and had carried off the attention of 
the French nation from any vigorous enterprize again{t 
foreign ftates. But in proportion as Charles advanced in 
years, the factions were compofed ; his two uncles, the 
dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, died; and the king him~ 
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felf, afluming the reins of government, difcovered fymptoms C H A P, 
XIX. 


of genius and fpitit, which revived the drooping hopes of 
his country. This promifing ftate of affairs was not of long 
duration : The unhappy prince fell fuddenly into a fit of 
frenzy, which rendered himi incapable of exercifing his 
authority ; and though he recoveted froin this diforder, 
he was fo fubject to relapfes, that his judgment was era- 
dually, but fenfibly impaired; and no fteady plan of go- 
vernment could be purfued by him, The adminiftration 
of affairs was difputed between his brother, Lewis duke 
of Orleans, and his coufin-german, John duke of Bur- 
gundy: The propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour 
of the former: The latter, who, in right of his mother, 
had inherited the county of Flanders, which he annexed 
to his father’s extenfive dominions, derived a luftre from 
his fuperior power: The people were’ divided between 
thefe contending princes : And the king, now refuming, 
now dropping his authority, ‘kept the vi@tory undecided, 
and prevented any regular fettlement of the ftate, by the 
final prevalence of either party. 

At length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
feeming to be moved by the cries of the nation and by 
the interpofition of common friends, agree to bury all 
paft quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into fri@ amity: 
They fwore before the altar the fincerity of their friend- 
fhip; the prieft adminiftered the facrament. to both 
of them; they gave to each other every . pledge, 
which could be deemed facred among men: But all this 
folemn preparation was only a cover for the bafeft trea- 
chery, which was deliberately premeditated by. the duke 
of Burgundy, He procured his rival to be affafiinated in the 
ftreets of Paris: He endeavoured for fome time to conceal 
the part which he took in the crime; But being detected, 
he embraced a refolution ftill more criminal and more 
dangerous te fociety, by openly avowing and juftifying 
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tice, heard the harangues,of the duke’s advocate in defence 
of aflafination, which he termed tyrannicide ; and that 
affembly, partly influenced by faction, partly overawed 
by power, pronounced .no fentence of condemnation 
againft this deteftable doGtrine*. The fame queftion was 
afterwards agitated before the council. of:Cenftance; and 
it was with difficuley, that a:feeble decifion, in’ favour of 
the contrary.opiition, wes precured from thefe,fathers of 
the church, the-miniflers of peace and of religion, - But 
the mifchicvous effets of that tenet, had they -been be- 
fore anywife doubtful, appeared fuffisiently from. the 
prefent incidents. The commifion of this crime, azhich 
deftroyed all truft andfecurity, wendered ithe war impla- 
cable. between.the French parties, and cut off every means 
of peace and agcommodation. The princes of the blood; 
combining.with the young duke.of Orleans and his :bro- 
thers, made.violent-war on the duke of Burgundy ; and 
the unhappy king, feized fometimes by one party, fome- 
times by the other, transferred alternately to each of them 
the appearance of legal authority. The provinces were 
laid wafte by mutual depredatigns : Aiiaffinations were 
every where committed from the animofity of the deveral 
leaders ; or what was equally ‘terrible, executions were 
ofdered, without any'legal or freetrial, by pretended courts 
of judicature. The whole kingdom was diftinguifhed 
into two parties, the Burgundians, and the Atmagnacs’s 
fo the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were called, 
from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. 
The city of Paris, diftraéted between them, but inclin- 
ing more to the Burgundians, was a perpetual fcene of 
blood and violence; the king and royal family were often 
detained captives in the hands of the populace ; their 
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faithful minifters were butchered or imprifoned before their © HAP. 
face ; and it was dangerous for any man, amidft thefe en- AK: 
raged factions, to be diftinguifhed by a ftric&t adherence 415: 
to the principles of probity and,honour. 

Durine. this fcene.of general violence, there rofe into 
fome confideration a bedy of men, which ufually makes 
no figure.in public tranfactions even during the moft 
peaceful times; and that was the univerfity of Paris, 
whofe opinion was. fometimes demanded, and more fre- 
quently offered, in the multiplied difputes between the 
parties. The {chifm, by which the church was at that 
time. divided, and which occafioned frequent controver- 
fies in the univerfity, had raifed the profeffors to an un- 
ufual degree of importance ; and this.conneétion between 
literature and fuperftition had-beftowed on the former a 
weight, to which reafon and knowledge.arenot, of them~- 
felves, any wife entitled among men. But.there was ano- 
ther fociety whofe fentiments were much more decifive at 
Paris, the ifraternity.of butchers, who, under.the direGtion 
of their-ringleaders, had declared for the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and committed the moft violent outrages againft 
the oppofite party. To.counterbalance their-power, the 
Armagnags made intereft withthe fraternity of carpenters; 
the populace ranged themfelves, on one fide or the other 3 
and the fate of the capital depended on the prevalence of 
either party. 


Tue advantage, which might be made of thefe confu- 
fions, was eafily perceived in England ; and according to 
the maxims, which ufually prevail among nations, it was 
determined to Jay hold of the favourable opportunity, 
The late king, who was courted by both the French 
parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately fending af- 
fiftance to each ; but the prefent fovereign, impelled-by 
the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambition, deter- 
mined to pufh his advantages to a greater length, and to 
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© HAP. carry violent war into that diftratted kingdom. But 


XIX. 


hile he was making preparations for this end, he tied 


eS wae 


1415. 


to effet his purpofe by negotiation ; and he fent ovér 
embafladors to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and al- 
liance ; but demanding Cathatine, the French kiag’s 
daughter, in marriage, two inillions of crowns as her por- 
tion, one millidn ‘fix hundred thoufand as the arrears of 
king John’s ranfom, and the imthediate poffeffion and full 
fovereignty of Normandy and of all the other provinces, 
which had been ravifhed from England by the artns of 
Philip Auguftus ; together with the fuperiority of 3ri- 
tanny and Flanders °. Such exorbitant demands fhow, 
that he was fenfible of the prefent miferable conditioa of 
France; and the terms, offered by the French. caurt, 
though much inferior, difcover their confcioufnefs of the 
fame melancholy truth, They were willing to give him 
the princefs in marriage, to pay him eight hundred thou- 
farid crowns, to refign the entire fovereignty of Guieane, 
and to annex to that province the country of Perigord, 
Rovetgue, Xaintotige, the Angoumois, and other terri- 
tofiess. As Heriry rejected thefe conditions, and {carcely © 
hoped that his own demaiids would be complied with, 
he never intermitted a moment his preparations for war, 
and having affembled a great fleet and army at Soith- 
ampton, having invited all the nobility and military men 
of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of glory and 
ef conqueft; he came to the fea-fide, with a purpoe of 
embarking on his expedition. 


b Rymer, vol, ix. p. 208. 
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Bur while Henry was meditating conquefts upon hisC H A P. 
‘ eis A . XIX, 
neighbours, he unexpectedly found himfelf in danger ) 
fron a confpiracy at home, which was happily detected 1415. 
in it infancy. The earl of Cambridge, fecond fon of the 
late luke of York, having efpoufed the fifter of the earl 
of Marche, had zealoufly embraced the interefts of that 
famiy; and had held fome conferences with lord 
Scrope of Mafham, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, 
about the means. of recovering to that nobleman his 
right to the crown of England. The confpirators, as foon 
as detected, Acknowledged their guilt to the king¢; and 
Hen’y proceeded without delay to their trial and con- 
demiation. The utmoft that could be expected of the 
beft cing in thofe ages, was, that he would fo far obferve 
the dlentials of juftice, as not to make an innocent per- 
fon z victim to his feverity: But as to the formalities of 


law, which are often as material as the eflentials them- 
felve:, they were facrificed without feruple to the leaft 
interft or convenience. A jury of commoners was fum- 
montd: The three confpirators were indicted before 
them: The conftable of Southampton caftle fwore, that 
they-had feparately confeffed their guilt to him: Without 
othe: evidence, Sir Thomas Grey was condemned and 
execited : But as the earl of Cambridge and lord Scrope, 
pleaced the privilege of their peerage, Henry thought 
propir to fummon a court of eighteen barons, in which 
the duke of Clarence prefided: The evidence, given be- 
fore ‘he jury, was read to them: The prifoners, though 
one of them was a prince of the blood, were not exa- 
mine], nor produced in court, nor heard in their own 
deferce ; but received fentence of death upon this proof, 
which was every way irregular and unfatisfactory ; and the 
fenterce was foon after executed, The earl of Marche 
was «cufed of having given his approbation to the confpi- 
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racy, and received a general pardon from the king*. He 


_—— was probably either innocent of the crime imputed to him, 


ats 


Invafion of 
France, 


14th Aug, 


or had mele reparation by his early repentance and dif- 
covery f 
Tue fucceffes, which the arms of England have, in 


‘different ages, obtained over thofe of France, have been 


much owing to the favourable fituation of the former 
kingdom. The Englifh, happily feated in an ifland, 
could make advantage of every misfortune which attended 
their neighbours, and were little expofed to the danger of 
reprizals. ‘They never left their own country, but when 
they were conducted ~by a king of extraordinary genius, 
or found their enemy divided by .inteftine factions, or were 
fupported by a powerful alliance on the continent ; and 
as all thefe circumftances concurred at prefent to favour 
their enterprize, they had reafon to expect from it pro- 
portionable fuccefs. The duke of Burgundy, expelled 
France by a combination of the princes, had been fe- . 
eretly foliciting the alliance of England®; and Henry 
knew, that this prince, though he fcrupled at firft to join 
the inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if 
he faw any probability of fuccefs, both affift him with his 
Flemith fubje&ts, and draw over to the fame fide all his 
numerous partizans in France. Trufting therefore to this 
circumftance, but without eftablifhing any concert with 
the duke, he put to fea, and landed near Harfleur, at the 
head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, 
moftly archers. He immediately began the fiege of that 
place, which was valiantly defended by d’Eftoiiteville, 
and under him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of 
the French nobility: But as the garrifon was weak, and 
the fortifications in bad repair, the governor was at laft 
obliged to capitulate; and he promifed to furrender the 
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place if he received no fuccour before the eighteenth of C H_ A P. 
September. The day came, and-there was no appear- Pee 
ance of a French army to relieve him. Henry, taking 415, 
pofleffion of the town, placed a garrifon in it, and ex- 
pelled all the French inhabitants, with an intention of 
peopling it anew with Englifh. 

THE fatigues of this fiege, and the unufual heat of 
the feafon, had fo wafted the Englifh army, that Henry 
could enter on no farther enterprize ; and was obliged to 
think of returning into England. He had difmified his 
tranfports, which could not anchor in an Open road 
upon the enemy’s coafts ; And he lay under a neceflity of 
marching by land to Calais, before he could reach a place 
of fafety. A numerous French army of 14,000 men at 
arms and 40,000 foot was by this time aflembled in Nor- 
mandy under the conftable d’Albret ; a force, which, if 
prudently conducted, was fufficient either to trample 
down the Englifh in the open field, or to harafs and 
reduce to nothing their fmall army, before they could 
finifh fo long and difficult a march. Henry, therefore, 
cautioufly offered to facrifice his conqueft of Harfleur for 
a fafe paflage to Calais; but his propofal being rejected, 
he determined to make his way by valour and conduét 
through all the oppofition of the enemyi. That he 
might not difcourage his army by the appearance of 
flight, or expofe them to thofe hazards which naturally 
attend precipitate marches, he made flow and deliberate 
journies *, till he reached the Somme, which he pur- 
pofed to pafs at the ford of Blanquetague, the fame 
place where Edward, in a like fituation, had before 
efcaped from Philip de Valois. But he found the ford 
rendered impaflable by the precaution of the French ge- 
neral, and guarded by a ftrong body on the oppofite 
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€ pte P.bank!; and hé was obliged to march higher up the 
river, in order to feek for a fafe paflage. He was con- 


1435+ 


Battle of 
Azincour, 


25th O&, 


tinually haraffed on his march by- flying parties of the 
enemy ; {aw bodies of troops on the other fide ready to 
eppofe every attempt; his provifions were cut off ; his 
foldiers Janguifhed with ficknefs and fatigue; and his af- 
fairs feemed to be reduced to a defperate fituation : When 
he was fo dexterous or fo fortunate as to feize by fur+ 


prize a paflage near St. Quintin, which had not been ~ 


fuficiently guarded; and he fafely carried over his 
army ™. 

HeEwry then bent his march northwards to Calais; but 
he was ftill expofed to great and imminent danger from 
the enemy, who had alfo pafled the Somme, and threw 
themfelves full in his way, with a purpofe of intercepting 
his retreat. After he had paffed the fmall river of Ter- 
nois at Blangi, he was furprized to obferve from the 
heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains of 
Azincour, and fo pofted that it was intpoffible for him to 
preceed ort his march, without coming to an engage- 
ment. Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle, upon which his fafety and al! his fortunes 
now depended. The Englifh army was little more than 
half the number, which had difembarked at Harfleur; 
and they laboured under every difcouragement and ne« 
ceffity. “The enémy was four tithes more numerous; 
was headed by the dauphin and all the princes of the 
blood ; and was plentifully fupplied with provifions of 
every kind. Henry’s fituation was exatly fimilar to that 
of Edward at Crefly, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poictiers ; and the memory of thefe great events, infpir- 
ing the Englith with courage, made them hope for a like 
deliverance from their prefent difficulties, The king 
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likewife obferved the fame prudent condu&t which had C H A P, 
been followed by thefe great commanders: He drew PAR cy art 
his army on a narrow ground between two woods, which 1445: 
guarded each flank; and he patiently expected in that 
pofture the attack of the enemy °. 

Hap the French conftable been able, either to reafon 
juftly upon the prefent circumftances of the two armies, 
or to profit by paft experience, he had declined a combat, 
and had waited, till neceffity, obliging the Englith to 
advance, had made them relinquifh the advantages of their 
fituation. . But the impetuous valour of the nobility, and 
a vain confidence in fuperior numbers, brought on this 
fatal action, which proved the fource of infinite calamities 
to their country. The French archers on horfeback and 
their men at arms, crowded jn their ranks, advanced 
upon the Englifh archers, who had fixed pallifadoes in 
their front to break the impreffion of the enemy, and wha ~« 
fafely plyed them, from behind that defence, with a 
fhower of arrows, which nothing could refifte. The 
clay foil, moiftened by fome rain, which had lately fallen, 
proved another obftacle to the force of the French cavalry : 
The wounded men and horfes difcompofed their ranks : 
‘The narrow compafs, in which they were pent, hindered 
them from recovering any order: The whole army was a 
fcene of confufion, terror, and difmay : And Henry, per- 
ceiving his advantage, ordered the Englifh archers, who 
were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the ene- 
my, and feize the moment of victory. They fell with 
their battle-axes upon the French, who, in their prefent 
pofture, were incapable either of flying or of making de- 
fence: They hewed them in pieces without refiftance ? : 
And being feconded by the men at arms, who alfo 
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uw the killed, wounded, difmounted, and overthrown. Af- 


1415s 


ter all appearance of oppofition was over, the Englifh 
had leifure to make prifoners ; and having advanced with 
uninterrupted fuccefs to’ the open plain, they there faw 
the remains of the French rear-guard, which ftill main- 
tained the appearance of a line of battle. At the fame 
time, they heard an alarm from behind : Some gentlemen 
of Picardy, having colleéted about 600 peafants, had 
fallen upon the Englifh baggage, and. were doing execu- 
tion on the unarmed followers of the camp, who fled be- 
fore them. Henry, feeing the enemy on all fides of him, 
began to entertain apprehenfions from his prifoners; and 
he thought it neceffary to iffue general orders for putting 
them to death: But on difcovering the truth, he 
{topped the flaughter, and was ftill able to fave a great 
number. 


No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the num- 
ber of princes and nobility, flain or taken prifoners. Among 
the former were the conftable himfelf, the count of Nevers 
and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, the count of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lor- 
raine, the duke of Alencon, the duke of Barre, the count 
of Marle. The moft eminent prifoners were the dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d’Eu, Vendéme, and 
Richemont, and the marefchal of Boucicaut. An arch- 
bifhop of Sens alfo was flain in this battle. The 
killed are computed on the whole to have amounted to 
ten thoufand men ; and as the flaughter fell chiefly upon 
the cavalry, it is pretended, that, of thefe, eight thou- 
fand were gentlemen, Henry was mafter of 14,000 pri- 
foners. Ihe perfon of chief note, who fell among the 
Englith, was the duke of York, who perithed-fighting by 
the king’s fide, and had an end more honourable than his 
life. He was fucceeded in his honours and fortune by his 


. nephews 
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‘nephew, fon of the earl of Cambridge, executed in the © H A P. 


beginning of the year, All-the Englith, who were flain, ey 
exceeded not forty; though fome writers, with greater 1415: 


probability, make the number more confiderable. 

Tue three great battles of Crefly, Poictiers, and Azin- 
cour bear a fingular refemblance to each other, in their 
moft. confiderable circumftances. In all of them, there 
appears the fame temerity in the Englifh princes, who, 
without any object of moment, merely for the fake of plun- 
der, had ventured fo far into the enemies’ country as te 
leave themfelves no retreat; and unlefs faved by the ut- 
moft'imprudence in the French commanders, were, from 
their very fituation, expofed to inevitable deftruction. But 

allowance being made for this temerity, which, according 
to the irregular plans of war, followed in thofe ages 
feems to have been, in fome meafure, unavoidable; there 
appears, in the day of action, the fame prefence of mind, 
dexterity, courage, firmnefs, and precaution on the part 
of the Englifh: The fame-precipitation, confufion, and 
vain confidence on the part of the French: And the 
events were fuch as might have been expected from fuch 
oppofite condu&. The immediate confequences too of 
thefe three great victories were fimilar: Inftead of pufh- 
ing the French with vigour, and taking advantage of 
their confternation, the Englifh princes, after their vic- 
tory, feem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have 
allowed the enemy leifure to recover from his loffes. 
Henry interrupted not his march a moment after the bat- 
tle of Azincour; he carried his prifoners to Calais, 
thence to England; he even concluded a truce with 
the enemy; and it was not till after an interval of two 
years that any body of Englifh troops appeared in 
France. 

Tue poverty of all the European princes, and the 
{mall refources of their kingdoms, were the caufe of thefe 
continual i interruptions in their hoftilities; and though the 
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i. ——/ Operations were mere incurfions, which, without any fet 
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tled plan, they carried on againft each other. The 
luftre, however, attending the victory of Azincour, pro- 
cured fome fup plies from the Englifa parliament; though 
ftill unequal to the expences of a campaign. ‘They 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of moveables ; and they 
conferred on him for life the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age, and the fubfidies on the exportation of wool and 
Jeather. This conceffion is‘more confiderable than that 
which had been granted to Richard IT, by his laft parlia- 
ment, and which was afterwards, on his depofition, 
made fo great an article of charge againft him. 

Bur during this interruption of hoftilities from Eng- 
Jand, France was expofed to all the furies of civil war; 
and the feveral parties became every day more enraged 
againft each other. The duke of Burgundy, confident 
that the French minifters and generals were entirely dif- 
credited by the misfortune at Azincour, advanced with a 
great army to Paris, and attempted to re-inftate himfelf 
in pofleffion of the government, as well as of the perfon 
of the king. But his partizans in that City were over= 
awed by the court, and kept in fubje&tion: The duke 
defpaired of fuccefs; and he retired with his forces, 
which he immediately difbanded in the Low-Countries 9, 
He was foon after invited to make a new attempt, by fome 
violent quarrels, which broke out in the royal family. 
The queen, Ifabella, daughter of the duke of Bavaria, 
who had been hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Bur- 
gundian faétion, had received a great injury from the 
other party, which the implacable {pirit of that princefs 
was never able to forgive. The public necefiities obliged 
the count of Armagnac, created conftable of France in 
the place of d’Albret, to feize the great treafures which lfa~ 
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bella had amaffed : and when the expreffed her difpleafureC H A P. 
at this injury, he infpired into the weak mind of thes 
king fome jealoufies concerning her condu@t, and pufhed 1417. 
him to feize, and put to the torture, -and afterwards throw 

into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he 
accufed of a commerce of gallantry with that princefs, 

The queen herfelf was fent to Tours, and confined under 

a guard'; and after fuffering thefe multiplied infults, the 

no longer {crupled to enter into a correfpondence with 

the duke of Burgundy. As her fon, the dauphin Charles, 

a youth of fixteen, was entirely governed by the faction 

of Armagnac, fhe extended her animofity to him, and 
fought his deftru@tion with the moft unrelenting hatred. 

She had foon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural 
purpofe effeCtual. The duke of Burgundy, in concert 

with her, entered France at the head of a great army: 

He made himfelf mafter of Amiens, Abbeville, Dourlens, 
Montreiiil, and other towns in Picardy; Senlis, Rheims, 
Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared themfelves of 

his party’. He got poffeffion of Beaumont, Pontoife, 
Vernon, Meulant, Montlheri, towns in the neighbour-- 

hood of Paris ; and carrying farther his progrefs towards 

the weft, he feized Etampes, Chartres, and other for- 
trefles; and was at laft able to deliver the queen, who 

fled to Troye, and openly declared againft thofe mini- 

fters, who, fhe faid, detained her hufband in captivity * 


MEANWHILE, the partizans of Burgundy raifed a com- 
motion in Paris, which always inclined to that faétion. 
Lile-Adam, one of the duke’s captains, was received into 
the city in the night-time, and headed the infurreétion of 
the people, which in a moment became {fo impetuous, 
that nothing could oppofe it. The perfon of the king 
was feized : The dauphin made his efcape with difficulty 
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‘ _ diately butchered: The count himfelf, and many perfons 
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of note, were thrown into prifon: Murders were daily 
committed from private animofity, under pretence of fac- 
tion: And the populace, not fatiated with their fury, 
and deeming the courfe of public juftice too dilatory, 
broke into the prifons, and put to death the count of 
Armagnac, and all the other nobility who were there 
confined ". 

Waite France was in fuch furious combuftion, and 
was fo ill prepared to refift a foreign enemy, Henry, hav- 
ing collected fome treafure, and levied an army, landed 
in Normandy at the head of 25,000 men ; and met with 
no confiderable oppofition from any quarter. He made 
himfelf mafter of Falaife; Evreux and Caen fubmitted 
to him; Pont de l’Arche opened its gates; and Henry, 
having fubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 
received a reinforcement of 15,000 men from Eng-. 
land ¥,* formed the fiege of Roiien, which was defend- 
ed by a garrifon of 4000 men, feconded by the inha- 
bitants, to the number of 15,000*. The cardinal des 
Urfins here attempted to incline him towards peace, and 
to moderate his pretenfions: But the king replied to him 
in fuch terms as fhewed that he was fully fenfible of all 
his prefent advantages: “* Do you not fec,” faid he, 
** that God has led me hither as by the hand? France 
‘* has no fovereign: I have juit pretenfions to that king- 
“dom: Every thing is here in the utmoft confufion : 
No one thinks of refifting me, Can I have a more 
fenfible proof, that the Being, who difpofes of em= 
pires, has determined to put the crown of France upon 
my head 7 ?” 

Bur though Henry had opened his mind to this fcheme 
ef ambition, he ftill continyed to negotiate with his ene- 
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mies, and endeavoured to obtain more fecure, though lefsC H A P. 
confiderable advantages. He made, at the fame time, eet te 
offers of peace to both parties; to the queen and duke of 1478. 
Burgundy on the one hand, who, having pofleffion of the 

king’s perfon, carried the appearance of legal authority #; 

and to the dauphin on the other, who, being the un- 

doubted heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every 

one that payed any regard to the true interefts of their 
country*, ‘Fhefe two parties alfo carried on a continual 
negotiation with each other. ‘The terms propofed on all 
fides were perpetually varying: The events of the war, 
and the intrigues of the cabinet, intermingled with each 
other: And the fate of France remained long in this un- 
certainty. After many negotiations, Henry offered the 
queen and the duke of Burgundy to make: peace with 
them, to efpoule the princefs Catharine, and to accept of 
all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of 
Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was 
to receive in full and entire fovercignty®, Thefe terms 
were fubmitted to: There remained only fome circum- 
ftances to adjuft, in order to the entire completion of the 
treaty: But in this interval the duke of Burgundy fecret- 
ly finifhed his treaty with the Dauphin; and thefe two 
princes agreed to fhare the royal authority during King 
Charles’s lifetime, and to unite their arms in order to 
expel foreign enemies ¢. 

Tuis-alliance, which feemed to cut off from Henry 
all hopes of farther fuccefs, proved in the iffue the moft 
favourable event that could have happened for his pre- 
tenfions. Whether the Dauphin and the duke of Burgundy 
were ever fincere in their mutual engagements is uncer- 
tain; but very fatal effects refulted from their momentary 
and feeming union, The two princes agreed to an in- 
terview, in order to concert the means of rendering effec- 
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_ ither of them could with fafety venture upon this con- 
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3419. ference, it feemed fomewhat difficult to contrive. The 
aflaffination, perpetrated by the duke of Burgundy, and 
ftill more, his open avowal of the deed, and defence of 
the doctrine, tended to diflolve all the bands of ciyil fo- 
ciety ; and even men of honour, who detefted the exam- 
ple, might deem it juft, on a favourable opportunity, to, 
retaliate upon the author. ‘The duke, therefore, who 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to expect any 
truft, agreed to all the contrivances for mutual fecurity, 
which were propofed by the minifters of the dauphin, 
‘The two princes came to Montereau: The duke lodged 
in the caftle: the dauphin in the town, which was di- 
vided from the caftle by the river Yonne: The bridge 
between them was chofen for the place of interview: 
Two high rails were drawn acrofs the bridge: The 
gates on each fide were guarded, one by the officers of 
the dauphin, the other by thofe of the duke: The princes 
were to enter into the intermediate fpace by the oppo- 
fite gates, accompanied each by ten perfons; and with 
all thefe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their mutual 
friendfhip. But it appeared, that no precautions are fuffi- 
cient, where laws have no place, and whereall principles 
of honour are utterly abandoned. T'annegui de Chatel, 
and others of the dauphin’s retainers, had been zealous 
partizans of the late duke of Orleans; and they deter- 

eerie mined to feize the opportunity of revenging on the aflaffin 
tion of the the murder of that prince: They no fooner entered the 
penis rails, than they drew their fwords and attacked the duke 
of Burgundy: His friends were aftonifhed, and thought 
not of making any defence ; and all of them either fhared 
his fate, or were taken prifoners by the retinue of the 
dauphin 4, 
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Tue extreme youth of this prince made it doubtfylc HA P. 
whether he had been admitted into the fecret of the con-. *!* 


fpiracy : Butas the deed was committed under his eye, by 
his moft intimate friends, who fill retained their con- 
nexions with him, the blame of the action, which was 
certainly more imprudent than criminal, fell entirely 
upon him. The whole ftate of affairs was every where 
changed by this unexpected incident. The city of Paris, 
paffionately devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out 
into the higheft fury againft the dauphin.. The court of 
king Charles entered from intereft into the fame views; 
and as all the minifters of that monarch had owed their 
preferment to the late duke, and forefaw their downfal 
if the dauphin fhould recover poffeffion of his father’s per- 
fon, they were concerned to prevent by any means the 
fuccefs of his enterprize. The queen, perfevering in her 
unnatural animofity againft her fon, encreafed the general 
flame, and infpired into the king, as far as he was fufcep- 
tible of any fentiment, the fame prejudices by which fhe 
herfelf had long been actuated. But above all, Philip 
count of Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, thought 
himfelf bound by every tie of honour and of duty, to re- 
venge the murder of his father, and to profecute the affaf- 
fin to the utmoft extremity. And in this general tranfport 
of rage, every confideration of national and family in- 
tereft was buried in oblivion by all parties: The fubjec- 
tion to a foreign enemy, the expulfion of the lawful heir, 
the flavery of the kingdom, appeared but {mall evils, if 
they led to the gratification of the prefent paffion. 

Tue king of England had, before the death of the 
duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the diftractions 
of France, and was daily making a confiderable progrefs 
in Normandy. He had taken Roiien after an obftinate 
fiege*; He had made himfelf mafter of Pontoife and Gi- 
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in the midft of his fucceffes, he was agreeably furprifed, 
to find his enemies, inftead of combining againft him for 
their mutual defence, difpofed to rufh into his arms, and 
to make him the inftrument of their vengeance upon each 
other. A league was immediately concluded at Arras 
between him and the duke of Burgundy. ‘This prince, 


“without ftipulating any thing for himfelf, except the pro- 


fecution of his father’s murder, and the marriage of the 
duke of Bedford with his fifter, was willing to facrifice 
the kingdom to Henry’s ambition; and he agreed to every 
demand, made by that monarch. In order to finifh this 
aftonifhing treaty, which was to transfer the crown of 
France toa ftranger, Henry went to Troye, accompanied 
by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Glocefter ; 
and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. The im- 
becility, into which Charles had fallen, made him inca- 
pable of feeing any thing but through the eyes of thofe 
who attended him; as they, on their part, faw every 
thing through the miedludi of their paffions. The treaty, 
being already concerted among the parties, was immedi- 
ataly drawn, and figned, and ratified : Henry’s will feemed 
to be a law throughout the whole negotiation : Nothing 
was attended to but his advantages, 

THE principal articles of the treaty were, that Henry 
fhould efpoufe the princefs Catharine: That king Charles, 
during his lifetime, fhould enjoy the title and dignity of 
king of France; That Henry fhould be declared and ace 
knowledged heir of the monarchy, and be entrufted with 
the prefent adminiftration of the government: That that 
kingdom fhould pafs to his heirs general: That France 
and England fhould for ever be united under one king 
but fhould ftill retain their feveral ufages, cuftoms, and 
privileges: That all the princes, peers, vaflals, and com- 
munities 
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munities of France, fhould fwear, that they would both # A P. 


adhere to the future fucceffion of Henry, and p 
prefent obedience as regent: That this prince thould unite 
his arms to thofe of king Charles and the duke of Burs 
gundy, in order to fubdue the adherents of Charles, the 
pretended dauphin: And that thefe three princes fhould 
make no peace or truce with him but by common con- 
fent and agreement f, 

Sucu was the tenor of this famous treaty; a treaty, 
which, as nothing but the moft violent animofity could 
dictate it, fo nothing but the power of the fword could 
Carry into execution. It ishard to fay, whether its confe- 
quences, had it taken effe&, would have proved more 
pernicious to England or to France. It muft have re- 
duced the former kingdom to the rank of a province: I¢ 
would have entirely disjointed the fuccefion of the latter, 
and have brought on the deftru@ion of every defcendant 
of the royal family ; as the houfes of Orleans, Anjou, 
Alengon, Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itfelf, 
whofe titles were preferable to that of the Englith princes, 
would on that account have been expofed to perpetual 
jealoufy and perfecution from the fovereign. There was 
even a palpable deficiency in Henry’s claim, which no 
art could palliate. For befides the infuperable objections, 
to which Edward IIId’s pretenfions were expofed, he was 
not heir to that monarch: If female fueceffion were ad- 
mitted, the right had devolved on the houfe of Morti- 
mer: Allowing, that Richard II, wasa tyrant, and that 
Henry [Vth’s merits, in depofing him, were fo great to- 
wards the Englifh, as to juftify that nation‘in placing 
him on the throne; Richard had nowife offended France, 
and his rival had merited nothing of that kingdom: It 
could not poffibly be pretended, that the crown of France 
was become an appendage to that of England; and thata 
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c an P. prince, who, by any means, got poffeffion of the latter, 
_—.-— was, without farther queftion, entitled to the former. 
3420 §o that on the whole it muft be allowed, that Henry’s 
claim to France was, if poffible, ftill more unintelligible, 
than the title, by which his father had mounted the 

throne of England. 

Bur though all thefe confiderations were overlooked, 
amidft the hurry of paflion, by which the courts of 
France and Burgundy were actuated, they would necef- 
farily revive during times of more tranquillity ; and it 
behoved Henry to puth his prefent advantages, and allow 

Marsiage of MED NO leifure for reafon or reflection. In a few days 

theking, after, he efpoufed the princefs Catharine: He‘ carried 
his father-in-law to Paris, and put himfelf in poffeffion 
of that capital: He obtained from the parliament and 
the three eftates a ratification of the treaty of Troye: 
He fupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a fen- 
tence againft the murderers of his father: And he im- 
mediately turned his arms with fuccefs againft the adhe- 
rents of the dauphin, who, as foon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took on him the ftyle and authority of 
regent, and appealed to God and his {word for the main. 
tenance of his title, 

Tue firft place that Henry fubdued, was Sens, which 
opened its gates after a flight refiftance. With the fame 
facility, he made himfelf mafter of Montereau. The de« 
fence of Melun was more obftinate: Barbafan, the go- 
vernor, held out for the fpace of four months againft the 
befiegers ; and it was famine alone which obliged him to 
capitulate. Henry ftipulated to fpare the lives of all the 
garrifon, except fuch as were accomplices in the murder 
of the duke of Burgundy; and as Barbafan himfelf was 
fufpected to be of the number, his punifhment was de- 
manded by Philip : But the king had the generofity to in- 
tercede for him, and to prevent his execution &, 
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money obliged Henry to go over to England ; oh he. 


left the duke of Exet ter, his uncle, governor of Paris 


during his abfence. ‘The authority, which naturally 
attends fuccefs, procured from the Englifh parliament a 
fubfidy of a fifteenth; but, if we may judge by the 
{cantinefs of the fiieiy: he nation was nowife fanguine 
on their king’s victories; and in proportion as the profpect 
of their union with France became nearer, they began to 
open their eyes, and to fee the dangerous confequences, 
with which that event muft neceflarily be attended. It 
was fortunate for Henry, that he had other refources, be= 
fides pecuniary fupplies from his native fubjects, The 
provinces, which he had already conquered, maintained 
his troops; and the hopes of farther advantages allured 
to his ftandard all men of ambitious fpirits in England; 
who defired to fignalize themfelves by arms. He levied a 
new army of 24,000 archers, and 4000 horfemen hy and 
marched them to Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every 
thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris, under the 
duke of Exeter; but there had happened in another 
quarter of the kingdom a misfortune, which haftened the 
king’s embarkation. 

THE detention of the young king of Scots in E England 
had hitherto proved advantageous to Henry; and by 
keepiiig the regent in awe, had preferved, during the 
whole courfe of the French war, the northern frontier in 
tranquillity. But when intelligence arrived in Scotland, 
of the progrefs made by Henry, and the near profpect of 
his fucceffion to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed, and forefaw their own inevitable ruin, if the 
fubjection of their ally left them to combat alone a viGo- 
ridus enemy, who was already fo much fuperior in power 
and riches. The regent entered into the fame views; 
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¢ HA P-and though he declined an open rupture with England, he 
2 _y permitted a body of feven thoufand Scots, . under the 
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command of the earl of Buchan, his fecond fon, to be 
tranfported into France for the fervice of the dauphin. 
To render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his former 
expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he ob- 
liged to fend orders to his countrymen to leave the French 
fervice ; but the Scottifh general replied, that he would 
obey no commands which came from a king in captivity, 
and that a prince, while in the hands of his enemy, was 
nowife entitled to authority.. Thefe troops, therefore, 
continued {till to act under the earl of Buchan; and were 
employed by the dauphin to oppofe the progrefs of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies encoun- 
tered at Baugé: The Englifh were defeated: The duke 


himfelf was flain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch knight, © 


who commanded a company of men at arms: And the 
earls of Somerfet!, Dorfet, and Huntingdon, were taken 
prifoners*. This was the firft aGtion that turned the 
tide of fuccefs againft the Englifh ; and the dauphin, that 
he might both attach the Scotch to his fervice, and reward 
the valour and conduct of the earl of Buchan, honoured 
that nobleman with the office of conftable. 

Bur the arrival of the king of England, with fo con- 
fiderable an army, was more than fufficient to repair 
this lofs. Henry was received at Paris with great ex- 
preflions of joy; fo obftinate were the prejudices of the 
people: And he immediately conduéted his army to 
Chartres, which had long been befieged by the dauphin, 
That prince raifed the fiege on the approach of the Eng- 
lith ; and being refolved to decline a battle, he retired 


i His namie was John, and he was afterwards created duke of Somerfet, 
He was grandfon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancafer. The earl of Dorfet 
was brother to Somerfet, and fucceeded him in that title, 


& St Remi, chap. r10. Montfirelet, chap, 239. Hall, fol. 76, 
with 
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with his army’, Henry made himfelf mafter of Dreux € HA P. 
without a blow: He Jaid fiege to Meaux at the folicita-__ 
tion of the Pariftans, who were much incommoded by 1421. 
the garrifon of that place. This enterprize employed 

the Englith arms during the fpace of eight months: The 

baftard of Vaurus, governor of Mcaux, diftinguifhed 

himfelf by an obftinate defence; but was at laft obliged 

to furrender at difcretion. The cruelty of this officer 

was equal to his bravery: He was accuftomed to hang 

without diftinétion all the Englifh and Burgundians who 

fell into his hands: And Henry, in revenge of his bar- 

barity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the 

fame tree, which he had made the inftrument of his inhu- 

man executions ™, 


a ree 


Tuts fuccefs was followed by the furrender of many 
other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which held 
for the dauphin: That prince was chafed beyond the 
Loire, and he almoft totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces: He was even purfued into the fouth by the 
united arms of the Englifh and Burgundians, and threat- 
ened with total deftruction. Notwithftanding the bravery 
and fidelity of his captains, he faw himfelf unequal to 
his enemies in the field; and found it neceflary to tem- 
‘porize, and to avoid all hazardous ations with a rival, 
who had gained fo much the afcendant over him. And 
to crown all the other profperities of Henry, his queen 
was delivered of a fon, who was called by his father’s 
name, and whofe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no 
Jefs pompous, and no lefs fincere at Paris than at Lon-= 
don. The infant prince feemed to be univerfally regard- 
ed as the future heir of both monarchies, 


Bur the glory of Henry, when it had nearly reached 1422. 
the fummit, was ftopped fhort by the hand of nature ; Peat, 
1 St. Remi, chap. 3. m Rymer, vol. x. p. 212. T. Livii, 
P+ 92, 93. St, Remi, chap, 116. Monftreiet, chap. 260, 
I2 and 
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c # A P. and all his mighty projects vanifhed into fmoke. He was 


iA. 


wi feized with a fiftula, a malady, which the furgeons at 


5422. 


that time had not fkill enough to cure; and he was at laft 
fenfible, that his diftemper was mortal, and that his end 
was approaching: He fent for his brother the duke of 
Bedford, the earl of Warwic, and afew noblemén more, 
whom he had lronoured with his frienc nese arid he de- 
livered to them, in great tranquillity, his laf will with 
regard to the government of his wraiéa and family. 
He entreated them to continue, towards his infant fon, 
the fame fidelity and attachment, which they had always 
profefled to himfelf during his lifetime, and which had 
been ‘cemented by fo many mutual good offices. He 
exprefled his indifference on the approach of death; and 
though he regretted, that he muft leave unfinifhed a work 
fo happily begun, he declared himfelf confident, that 
the final acquifition of France would’ be the effec of 
their prudence and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother, the duke of Bedford ; that 
of England to his younger, the duke of Glocefter ; and 
the care of his fon’s perfon to the earl of Warwic. He 
recommended to all of them a great attention to maintain 
the friendfhip of the duke of Burgundy; and advifed 
them never to give liberty to the French princes taken 
at Azincour, till his fon were of age, and could himfelf 
hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, 
if the fuccefs of their arms fhould not enable them to 
eee young Henry on the throne of France, never at 
aft to mal ce with that kingdom, unlefs the enemy, 
3 the ceffion of Normar dy, and its annexation to the 


crown of England, made Be eae for all the hazard 


and pene of his eneree ize 


Hail, 


fole 80, 


that 


ewe NR ey V: 1I7 


that paflage of the fifty-firft pfalm was read build thon CH AP. 
the walls of “ferufalem ; he-interrupted the chaplain, -and eet ae 
declared his ferious intention, after he fhould have fully 1422. 
fubdued France, to condu@ a crufade againft the infi- 

dels, and recover pofleffion of the Holy Land %.° So in- 

genious ate men in deceiving themfelves, that Henry 

forgot, in thofe moments, all the blood {pilt by his am- 

bition ; and received comfort from’ this late. and° feeble 

refolve, which, as. the mode of thefe: enterprizes’ was 

now paft, he certainly would never have carried ‘into ex- 

ecution. He expired in the thirty-fourth year of his age 31t Aug, 
and the tenth of his reign. 

4 and charac- 
ah ter of the 
we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank king. 


it, as the vulgar ‘are inclined to do, among his vir- 


Turs prince pofiefled many eminent virtues; and if 


tues, they were unftained by any confiderable blemith, 


His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the . 
field :. The boldnefs of his enterprizes was no lefs re- 
markable than his perfonal valour in conduéting them. 
He had the talent of attaching his friends by affability, 
and of gaining his enemies by addrefs and clemency. 
The Englifh, dazzled by the luftre of his character, {till 
more than by that of his victories, were reconciled to 
the defe&ts in his title: The French almoft forgot that 
he was an enemy: And his care in maintaining juftice in 
his civil adminiftration, and preferving difcipline in his 
armies, made fome amends to both nations for the cala- 
mities infeparable from thofe wars, in which his fhort 
reign was almoft entirely occupied, That he could for. 
give the earl of Marche, who had a better title to the 
crown than himfelf, is a fure indication of his magnani- 
mity; and that theearl relied fo entirely on his friendfhip 
is-no lefs a proof of his eftablifhed charaéter for candour 
and fincerity. There remain in hiftory few inftances of 


© St. Remi, chap, 118. Monftrolet; chap. 265. 
I-34 fuck 
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fuch mutual truft; and ftill fewer where neither party 
found reafon to repent it. 

Tue exterior figure of this great prince, as well as 
his deportment, was His ftature was fome- 
what above the middle fize; his countenance beautiful ; 
his limbs genteel and flender, but full of vigour; and he 
excelled-in all warlike and manly exercifes?. He left by 
his queen, Catharine of France, only one fon, not full 
nine months old ;. whofe misfortunes, in the courfe of 
his life, furpafled all the glories and fucceffes of his fa- 
ther. 

In lefs than two months after Henry’s death, Charles 
VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated his un- 
happy life. He had, for feveral years, poffeffed only the 
appearance of royal authority: Yet was this mere appear- 
ance of confiderable advantage to the Englifh; and divided 
the duty and affections of the French between them and 
the dauphin. ‘This prince was proclaimed and crowned 
king of France at Poidtiers, by the name of Charles 
VII, Rheims, the place where this ceremony is ufu- 
ally performed, was at that time in the hands of his 
enemies. 

CATHARINE of France, Henry’s widow, married, foon 
after his death, a Welth gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, 
faid to be defcended from the ancient princes of that 
country: She bore him two fons, Edmund and Jafper, 
of whom the eldeft was created earl of Richmond; the 
fecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, firft 
raifed to diftinction by this alliance, mounted afterwards 
the throne of England. : 

Tue long {chifm, which had diyided the Latin church 
for near forty years, was finally terminated in this reign 
by the council of Conftance; which depofed the pope, 
John XXIII. for his crimes, and ele€ted Martin V. in 


€ aril 
engaging, 
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his place, who was acknowledged by almoft all the king- © cl P. 
doms of Europe. This great and unufual aét of autho- 
rity in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a *434 
mortal antipathy to thofe aflemblies. The fame jeaioufy, 

which had long prevailed in moft European countries, 

between the civil ariftocracy and monarchy, now alfo 

took place between thefe powers in the ecclefiaftical 

body. But the great feparation of the bifhops in the 

feveral ftates, and the difficulty of aflembling them, gave 

the pope a mighty advantage, and made it more eafy for 

him to center all the powers of the hierarchy in his own 

perfon. The cruelty and treachery, which attended the 
punifhment of John Hufs and Jerome of Prague, the un- 

happy difciples of Wickliffe, who, in violation of a fafe- 

conduét, were burned alive for their errors by the council 

of Conftance, prove this melancholy truth, that tolera- 

tion is none of the virtues of priefts in any form of eccile= 

fiaftical government. But as the Englifh nation had 

little or no concern in thefe great tranfactions, we are 


here the more concife in relating them. 

Tue firft commiffion of array, which we meet with, 
was iflued in this reign 4. The military part of the 
feudal fyftem, which was the moft effential circufftance 
of it, was entirely difflolved; and could no longer ferve 
for the defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when 
he went to France in 1415, impowered certain commif- 
fioners to take in each county a review of all the freemen 
able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to 
keep them in readinefs for refifting an enemy. This 
was the zra, when the feudal militia in England gave 
place to one which was perhaps {till lefs orderly and 
regular. 

WE have an authentic and exa& account of the ordi- 
nary rgvenue of the crown during this reign; and it 


4 Rymer, vol. ix. ps 254) 2550 
14 amounts 
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\ ya-year™, ‘This is nearly the fame. with the revenue of 
———— J 
1422. 


amounts only to 55,714 pounds 10 fhillingsand 10 pence 


ss 


much richer nor poorer.in the courfe of fo many years. 


expence of the government amounted to 


1 


/ 
nad a furplus only of 13,206 pounds 14 fhillings for 


07 pounds 16 fhillings and 10 pence: So that the 
I 


the fupport of his houfehold ; for his wardrobe; for the 
expenceof embafilies ; and other articles. This {um was no- 


| 
i 
. wife fufficient: He was therefore obliged to have frequent 


recourfe to parliamentary fupplies, and was thus, even 
in time of peace, not altogether independent of his people. 


But wars were attended with a great expence, which.nei« 


ther the prince’s ordinary revenue, nor the extraordinary 
{upplies were able to bear; and the fovereion was always 


reduced to many miferable fhifts, in order to make any 


2 


Mis army ; and he 


er of victory, and to grant 


truces to the enemy. The high pay which was given 
to foldiers 


with his low income. All 
granted by parliament to 
Henry during the courfe of his reign, were only feven 


tenths and fifteenths, about 202,000 pounds', It js 
eafy to compute how foon this money muit be exhaufted 


by armies of 24,000 arch ts, and 6000 horfe; when 


he extraordinary fupplies 
the extraordinary fupplies, 


each archer had fixpence a-day %, 
fhillings.- The moft { 


b 
z 


and each horfeman two 


lendid fuccefles proved com- 
inonly fruitlefs, when fupported by fo poor arevenue ; and 


* Rymer, vol. x. ps x23. 
mentary Hiftory, vol, ii, p. 468. 


S Ibid. p. 190, t Parliae 
Ss : 


“It appears from many paffages of Rymer, particularly vol. ix. Pr 258. 


that the king paid 20 marks a-year for an archer, which is agood deal above 
fixpencea-day. ‘The price had rifen, as is natural, by raifing the denominae 
gion of moncy. 


the 
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the debts and difficulties, which the king thereby incur- 
red, made him pay dear for his viories,.. The civil 
adminiftration, ‘likewife, even in time of peace, could 
never be very regular, where the government was) fo il] 
enabled to fupport itfelf, Henry till within a year of 
his death owed debts; which. he had contracted when 
prince of Wales”. It was in yain that the parliament 

retended to reftrain him from arbitrary pra@tices, when 
he was reduced to fuch necefiities, Though the-right of 
levying. purveyance, for inftance, had been exprefsly 
guarded againft by the Great Charter itfelf, and was 
frequently complained of by the commons, it was found 
abfolutely impraéticable to abolih it ; and the parliament 
at length, fubmitting to itasa legal prerogative, content= 
ed themfelves with enacting laws to limit and confine it. 
The duke of Glocefter, in the reign of Richard II. 
poflefled a revenue of 60,000 crowns, (about 30,000 
pounds a-year of our prefent money,) as we learn from 
Froiffard x, and was confequently richer than the king 
himfelf, if all circumftances be duly confidered, 

I'r is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expence to- the crown of 19,119 pounds’; that 
is, above a third of the common charge of the govern- 
ment in time of peace. This fortrefs was of no ufe to 
the defence of England, and only gave that kingdom an 
inlet to annoy France. Ireland coft two thoufand pounds 
a-year, over and above its own revenue; which was cer= 
tainly very low. Every thing confpires to give us a 
very mean idea of the flate of Europe in thofe ages. 

FRom the moft early times, till the reign of Edward 
III. the denomination of money had never been altered : 
A pound fterling was ftill a pound troy; that is, about 
three pounds of our prefent money. That conqueror 
was the firft that innovated in this important article. 


w Rymer, vol, x. p. 114. * Liv, iv, chap, $6, y Rymer, 
Vol, Xs p. 153, 
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cC HAP. Jn the twentieth of his reign, he coined twenty-two 

tL hillings from a pound troy; in his twenty-feventh 

ayaa, year he coined twenty-five fhillings. But Henry V. who 

was alfo’a conqueror, raifed ftill farther the denomina- 

tion, and coined thirty fhillings from a pound troy”: 

His revenue therefore muft have been about 110,000 

pounds of our prefent money ; and by the cheapnefs of 
provifions, was equivalent to above 330,000 pounds. 

Nowe of the princes of the houfe of Lancafter ven- 

tured to impofe taxes without confent of parliament : 

Their doubtful or bad title became fo far of advantage to 

the conftitution. ‘The rule was then fixed, and could 

not fafely be broken afterwards, even by more abfolute 


princes, 


2 Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum, pe 52. 
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Government during the minority State of France 
Military cperations——Battle of Verneisl 
Siege of Orleans The maid of Orleans — 
The fiege of Orleans raifed The king of France 
crowned at Rheims Prudence of the duke of 
Bedford —— Execution of the maid of Orleans 
Defeétion of the duke of Burgundy Death of 
the duke of Bedford —— Decline of the Enghfb in 
France Truce with France Marriage of 
the king with Margaret of Anjou-——Murder of 
the duke of Glocefter State of France Re- 
newal of the war with France The Englifo 
expelled France. 


URING the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, theC H_A P. 
authority of parliament feems to have been more, 
confirmed, and the privileges of the people more regarded, Se 
than during any former period; and the two preceding’ment during 
kings, though'men of great fpirit and abilities, abftained ‘ So — 
from fuch exertions of prerogative, as even weak princes, ‘ 
whofe title was undifputed, were tempted to think they 
might venture upon with impunity. The long minority, 
of which there was now the profpect, encouraged ftill 
farther the lords and: commons to extend their influence; 
and without paying much regard to the verbal deftination 
of Henry V. they aflumed the power of giving a new 
arrangement to the whole adminiftration, They declined 
altogether 


State of 
France, 
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. altozether the name of Regent with regard to England: 


appointed the duke of Bedford protecior or guardian 
of that kingdom, a title which they fuppofed to imply 
Jefs authority: They invefted the duke of Glocefter with 


the fame dignity during the abfence of his elder brother; 


and in order to limit the power of both thefe princes, they 
appointed a council, without whofe advice and approba- 
The perfon and education of the infant prince was com- 
mitted to Henry Beaufort, bifhop of Winchefter, his great 
uncle and the legitimated fon of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancafter’; a prelate, who, as‘his family could never have 
any pretenfions to the crown, might fafely, they thought, 
be intrufted with that important charge*. The two 
princes, the dukes of Bedford and Glocefter, who 
feemed injured by this plan of government, yet, being 
perfons of great integrity and honour, acquiefced» in 
any appointment, which tended to give fecurity to.the 
public; and as the wars in France appeared to be the 
object of greateft moment, they avoided every difpute 
which might throw an obftacle in the way of foreign 
conquetfts. 

WueN the ftate of affairs between the Englifh and 
French kings was confidered with a fuperficial eye, every 
advantage feemed to be on the fide of the former ; and the 
total expulfion of Charles appeared to be an event, which 
might naturally be expected from the fuperior powerof 
his competitor. Though Henry was yet in his infancy, 
the adminiftration was devolved on the duke of Bedford, 
che moft accomplifhed prince of-his age; whofe experi- 
ence, prudence, valour, and generofity qualified him for 
his high office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
among his friends, and to gain the confidence of his 


* Rymer, vol. x, p, 261. Cotton, p. 564. b Cotton; p» 564, 
© Hall, fol, 83--. Monftrelet, vol. ii, p, 27. Sie Ks 
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enemies. The whole power of England was at his com- C H A P. 
mand: He was at the head of armies enured to victory : ioe F 
He was feconded by the moft renowned generalsoftheage, 1422. 
the earls of Somerfet, Warwic, Salifbury, Suffolk, and 
Arundel, Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Faftolfe : And 
befides Guienne, the ancient inheritance of England, he 
was mafter of the capital, and of almoft all the north- 
ern provinces, which were well enabled to furnifh him 
with fupplies both of men and money, and to affift and 
fupport his Englith forces. 

But Charles, notwithftanding the prefent inferiority of 
his power, poflefled fome advantages derived partly from 
his fituation, partly from his perfonal character, which 
promifed him fuccefs, and ferved, firft to controul, then 
to overbalance, the fuperior force and opulence of his 
enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir of the 
monarchy: All Frenchmen, who knew the interefts, or 
defired the independance of their country, turned their 
eyes towards him as its fole refource: The exclufion 
given him, by the imbecillity of his father, and the forced 
or precipitate confent of the ftates, had plainly no vali- 
dity : That fpirit of fa&tion, which had blinded the peo- 
ple, could not long hold them in fo grofs a delufion : 
Their national and inveterate hatred againft the Englifh, 
the authors of all their calamities, muft foon revive, and 
infpire them with indignation at bending their necks un- 
der the yoke of that hoftile people: Great nobles and 
princes, accuftomed to maintain an independance againft 
their native fovereigns, would never endure a fubjection 
to ftrangers: And though moft of the princes of the 
blood were, fince the fatal battle of Azincour, detained 
prifoners in England, the inhabitants of their demefnes, 
their friends, their vaflals, all declared a zealous attach- 
ment to the king, and exerted themfelyes in refifting the 
violence of foreign invaders, 
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Cuarzes himfelf, though only in his twentieth year, 


tpi gtiniad WAS of a character well calculated to become the object of 


14220 


thefe benevolent fentiments ; and perhaps from the favour 
which naturally attends youth, was the more likely, on 
account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of his 
native fubjects. He was a prince of the moft friendly 
and benign difpofition, of eafy and familiar manners, and 
of ajuft and found, though not a very vigorous under- 
flanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he engaged from 
affection the fervices of his followers, even while his low 
fortunes might make it their intereft to defert him; and 
the lenity of his temper could pardon in them thofe fallies 
of difcontent, to which princes in his fituation are fo fre- 
quently expofed. Fhe love of pleafure often feduced 
him into indolence; but amidft all his irregularities the 
goodnefs of his heart {till fhone forth; and by exerting 
at intervals his courage and attivity, he proved, that his 
general remiffnefs proceeded not from the want, either of 
a juft {pirit of ambition, or of perfonal valour. 


THoucu the virtues of this amiable prince lay fome 
time in obfcurity, the duke of Bedford knew, that his 
title alone made him formidable, and that every foreign 
affiftance would be requifite, ere an Englifh regent could 
hope to complete the conqueft of France; an enterprize, 
which, however it might feem to be much advanced, was 
ftill expofed to many and great difficulties, The chief 
circumftance, which had procured to the Englifh all their 
prefent advantages, was the refentment of the duke of 


Burgundy againft Charles; andas that prince feemed in- 


tent rather on gratifying his paffion than confulting his 
interefts, it was the more eafy for the regent, by demon-= 
ftrations of refpeé&t and confidence, to retain him in the 
alliance of England. He_ bent therefore all’ his endea- 
vours to that purpofe: He gave the duke every proof of 
friendfhip and regard ; He even offered him the regency 

5 of 
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of France, which Philip declined: And that he might € ony P. 
corroborate national connexions by private ties, he con- Nsiacpeacaal 
cluded his own marriage with the princefs of Burgundy, 1422. 
which had been ftipulated by the treaty of Arras, 


Berne fenfible, that next to the alliance of Burgundy, 1424, 
the friendfhip of the duke of Britanny was of the greateft 
importance towards forwarding the Englith conquefts ; 
and that, as the provinces of France, already fubdued, 
lay between the dominions of thefe two princes,. he could 
never hope for any fecurity without preferving his con- 
nexions with them; he was very intent on ftrengthening 
himfelf alfo from that quarter. The duke of Britanny, 
having received many juft reafons of difpleafure from the 
minifters of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty of 
‘Troye, and had, with other vaflals of the crown, done 
homage to Henry V, in quality of heir to the kingdom: 
But as the regent knew, that the duke was much governed 
by his brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 
to fix his friendfhip, by paying court and doing fervices to 
this haughty and ambitious prince. 

ARTHUR, count of Richemont, had been taken pri« 
foner at the battle of Azincour, had been treated with 
great indulgence by the late king, and had even been per- 
mitted on his parole to take a journey into Britanny, 
where the ftate of affairs required his prefence. The 
death of that viGtorious monarch happened before Riche- 
mont’s: return; and _ this prince pretended, that, as his 17th April. 
word was given perfonally to Henry V. he.was not bound 
to fulfil it towards his fon and fucceflor: A chicane which 
the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, 
deemed it prudent to overlook. An interview. was fettled 
at Amiens between the dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and 
Britanny, at which the count of Richemont was alfo pre~ 
fent?: The alliance was renewed between thefe princes: 


8 Hall, fol. $4. MonSrelet, vol, i. P+ 4. Stowe, p. 364. 
And 
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CHAP. And the regent perfuaded Philip to give in marriage tb 
var shem his eldeft fifter, widow of the deceafed Dau- 
Nek pa ENTE Jemont His eide iter, i cea 
1423. phin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. Thus Ar- 


thur was connected both with the regent and the duke 


of Burgundy, and feemed engaged by intereft to profe- 
cute the fame object, in forwarding the fuccefs of the 
Englifh arms. 

Wuite the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was em- 
ployed in gaining or confirming thefe allies, whofe vi- 


cinity rendered them fo important, he did not overlook 
the ftate of more remote countries. “The duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, had died; and his power had de- 
volved on Murdac, his fon, a prince of a weak under- 
ftanding and indolent difpofition ; who, far from poflefiing 
the talents requifite for the government of that fierce 


people, was not even able to maintain authority in his 
own family, or reftrain the petulance and infolence of 
his fons. “The ardour of the Scots to ferve in France, 
where Charles treated them with great honour and dif- 
tintion, and where the regent’s brother enjoyed the dig- 
nity of conftable, broke out afrefh under this feeble ad- 
miniftration : New fuccours daily came over, and filled 
the armies of the French king: The earl of Douglas 


conducted a reinforcement of 5000 men to his affiftance: 
And it was juftly to be dreaded, that the Scots, by com- 
mencing open hoftilities in the north, would occafion a 
diverfion ftill more confiderable of the Englith power, and 
would eafe Charles; in part, of that load, by which he 
was at prefent fo grievoufly opprefled. The duke of Bed- 
ford, therefore, perfuaded the Englifh council to form an 
alliance with James their prifoner; to free that prince 
from his long captivity ; and to connect him with Eng- 
land, by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somer- 
fet and coufin of the young king*. As the Scottith regent, 
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tired of his prefent dignity, which he was not able to fup-C H_A P. 
port, was now become entirely fincere in his applications cin sweal 
for James’s liberty, the treaty was foon concluded; a 1423 
ranfom of forty thoufand pounds was ftipulated £; and 

the king of Scots was reftored to the throne of his ancef- 

tors, and proved, in his fhort reign, one of the moft 
illuftrious princes, that had ever governed that kingdom. 

He was murdered in 1437 by his traiterous kinfman the 

earl of Athole. His affections inclined to the fide o 
France; but the Englifh had never reafon, during his 
life-time, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by 


er 


Scotland 

Bur the regent was not fo much employed in thefe po- Military 
litical negociations as to neglect the operations of war, from °?""°"™ 
which alone he could hope to fucceed in expelling the 
French monarch. Though the chief feat of Charles’s powet 
Jay in the fouthern provinces, beyond the Loire; his par= 
tizans were pofleffed of fome fortrefles in the northern, and 
even in the neighbourhood of Paris; and it behoved the 
duke of Bedford firft to clear thefe countries from the enemy; 
before he could think ofa ttempting more diftant conquefts, 
‘The caftle of Dorfoy was taken after a fiege of fix weeks : 
That of Noyelle and the town of Riie in Picardy under 
went the fame fate: Pont fur Seine; Vertus, Montaigu, 
were fubjected. by the Englifh arms: And a more con- 
fiderable advantage was foon after biistan by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, cote 
ftable of Scotland, and the lord of Eftiflae had formed 
the fiece of Creyant in Burgundy: Theearls of Salifbury 
and Suffolk, with the count of Taillotigeoi: were fent to 
its relief: A fierce and well difputed aGtion enfued : The 
Scots and French were défeated: The conftable of Scot= 
land and the count of Ventadour were taken prifoners : 
And above a thoufand men, among whom was Sir Wil- 
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c BS A P.Jiam Hamilton, were left on the field of battle The 


arses a ing of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charité upon 
1423- the Loire, was the fruit of this viétory : And as this latter 


place opened an entrance into the fouthern provinces, the 


acquifition of it appeared on that account of the greater 
importance to the duke of Bedford, and feemed to promife 
a fuccefsful iffue to the war. 


Tue more Charles was threatened with an. inv 
fion in thofe provinces which adhered to him, the more 
neceflary it became, that he fhould retain poflefiion of 
every fortrefs, which he ftill held within the quarters of 
the enemy. The duke of Bedford had befieged in perfon, 
during the {pace of three months, the town of Yvri in 
Normandy ; and the brave governor, unable to make any 


longer defence, was obliged to capitulate ; and he agreed 
to furrender the town, if, before a certain term, no re- 
lief arrived. Charles, informed of thefe conditions, de- 
termined to make an attempt for faving the place. He 
collected, with fome difficulty, an army of 14,000 men, 
of whom one’ half were Scots; and he fent them thither 
under the command of the ear! of Buchan, conftable of 
France ; who was attended by the earl of Douglas, his 
countryman, the duke of Alencgon, the marefchal de la 
Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the vifcount of Nar- 
bonne. When the conftable arrived within a few leagues 
of Yvri, he found that he was come too late, and that 
the place was already furrendered. He immediately 
turned to the left, and fat down before Verncuil, which 
the inhabitants, in fpite of the garrifon, delivered up to 
him*. Buchan might now have returned in fafety, and 
with the glory of making an acquifition no lefs import- 
‘ant than the place which he was fent to relieve: But 
hearing of Bedford’s approach, he called a council of war, 
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if otder to deliberate concerning the condu& which he C H_A Ps 
fhould hold in this emergence. The wifer part of the. -_y 
council declared for a retreat; and reprefented, that all 1424 
the paft misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 

their rafhnefs in giving battle when no neceffity obliged 

them; that this army was the laft refource of the king, 

and the only defence of the few provinces which remained 

to him; and that every reafon invited him to embrace 

cautious meafures, which might leave time for his fub- 

jects to return to a fenfe of their duty, and give leifure 

for difcord to arife among his enemies, who, being united 

by no common band of intereft or motive of alliances 

could not. long perfevere in their animofity againft him. 

All thefe prudential confiderations were overborne by 

a vain point of honour, not to turn their backs to the 

enemy ; and they refolved to await the arrival of the duke 

of Bedford. 

‘THE numbers were nearly equal in this ation; and it 
as the long continuance of war had introduced difcipline, Verneii:ls 
which, however imperfect, fufficed to maintain fome ap- 
pearance of order in fuch fmall armies, the battle wa 
fierce, and well difputed, and attended with bloodfhed on 
both fides, . The conftable drew up his forces under the 
walls of Verneiiil, and refolved to abide the attack of the 
enemy: But the impatience of the vifcount of Narbonne; 
who advanced precipitately, and obliged the whole line to 
follow him in fome hurry and confufion, was the caufe of 
the misfortune which enfued. The Englith archers, fix- 
ing their palifadoes before them, according to their ufual 
cuftom, fent a volley of arrows amidft the thickeft of the 
French army ; and though beaten ftom their ground, and 
obliged to take fhelter among the baggage, they foon ral- 
lied, and continued to do great execution upon the ene» 
my. ‘The duke of Bedford; meanwhile, at the head of 
‘the men at arms, made impreffion on the French, broke 
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C HA P. their ranks, chaced them off the field, and rendered the 


xX, 


i viGtory entirely complete and decifive i, The conftable 


1424. 


himfelf perifhed in battle, as well as the earl of Douglas and 
his fon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre, and Ventadour; 
with many other confiderable nobility. “The duke of Alen- 
con, the marefchal de Ja Fayette, the lords of Gaucour 
and Mortemar were taken prifoners. “There fell about 
four thoufind of the French, and fixteen hundred of the 
Englifh ; a lofs efteemed, at that time, fo unufual on the 
ide of the victors, that the duke of Bedford forbad all 
rejoicings for his fuccefs. Wernetiil was furrendered next 
day by capitulation *, 

THE condition of the king of France mow appeared 
very terrible, and almoft defperate. He had loft the 
flower of his army and the braveft of his nobles in this 
atal ation: He had no refource either for recrwiting of 
fubfifting his troops: He wanted money even for his per 
fonal fubfiftence ; and though all parade of a court was 
banifhed, it was with difficulty he could keep a table, 


fupplied with the plaineft neceflaries, for himfelf and his 


few followers: Every day brought him intelligence of 


fomé lofs or misfortune: Towns, which were bravely 
defended, were obliged at la& to furrender for want of re= 
lief or fupply : He faw his partizans entirely chaced from 
all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: And he 
expected foon to lofe, by the united efforts of his enemies, 
all the territories of which he had hitherto continued 
mafter ; when an incident hippened, which faved him on 
tie brink of ruin, and Joft the Englifh fuch an oppor- 
tunity for completing their conquefts, as they never after= 
wards were ableto recal. 

JAQUELINE, Countefs ‘of Hainault and Holland, and 
heir of thefe provinces, had efpoufed John duke of Bra~ 
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bant, coufin german to the duke of Burgundy; but hav-C H A P. . 


fhe foon found reafon to repent of the unequal alliance. 
She was a princefs of a mafculine {pirit and uncommon 
underftanding ; the duke of Brabant was of a fickly com- 
plexion and weak mind: She was in the vigour of her 
age ; he had only reached his fifteenth year: Thefe caufes 
had infpired her with: fuch contempt for her hufband, 
which foon proceeded to antipathy, that fhe determined 
to diflolye a marriage, where, it is probable, nothing but 
the ceremony had as yet intervened. The court of Rome 
was commonly very open to applications of this nature, 
when feconded by power and money ; but as the princefs 
forefaw great oppofition from her hufband’s relations, and 
was impatient to effect her purpofe, fhe made her efcape 
into England, and threw herfelf under the protection of 
the duke of Glocefter. That prince, with many noble 
qualities, had the defect of being governed by an impe- 
tuous temper and vehement paflions ; and he was rafhly 
induced, as well by the charms of the countefs herfelf, as 
by the profpect of poffeffing her rich inheritance, to offer 
himfelf to her asahufband. Without waiting for a papal 
difpenfation.; without endeavouring to reconcile the duke 
of Burgundy to the meafure ; he entered into a contract 
of marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted 
to put himfelf in pofleffion of her dominions. Philip was 
difgufted with fo precipitate a condu@t: He refented the 
injury done to the duke of Brabant, his near relation : | 
He dreaded to have the Englifh eftablithed on all fides of 
him: And he forefaw the confequences, which muft at- 
tend the extenfive and uncontrouled dominion of that 
nation, if, before the full fettlement of their power, they 
infulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already, 
been fo much indebted, and who was ftill fo neceflary 
for fupporting them in their farther progrefs. He en- 
; K 3 couraged, 
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€ H A P. couraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make refift- 
5 ance: He engaged many of Jaquelin’s fubjects to adhere 


3424. 


to that prince: He himfelf marched troops to his fupport 
And as the duke of Glocefter ftill perfevered in his pur-= 
pofe, a fharp war was fuddenly kindled in the Low Coun- 
tries. ‘The quarrel foon became perfonal as well as poli- 
tical. "he Englifh prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, 
complaining of the oppofition made to his pretenfions; 
and though in the main he employed amicable terms in 
his letter, he took notice of fome falfehoods, into which, 
he faid, Philip had been betrayed during the courfe of 
thefe tranfactions. . This unguarded expreffion was highly 
refented : The duke of Burgundy infifted, that he fhould 
retract it: And mutual challenges and defiances pafled 
between them on this occafion !. 

Tue duke of Bedford could eafily forefee the bad 
effects of fo ill-timed and finpridlane a quarrel. All 
the fuccours, which he expeéted from England, and 
which were fo neceflary in this critical emergence, were 
intercepted by his brother, and employed in Holland 
and Hainault: The forces of the duke of Burgundy, 
which he alfo depended on, were diverted by the fame 
wars: And befides this double lofs, he was in imminent 
danger of alienating for ever that confederate, whofe 
friendfhip was of the utmoft importance, and whom the 
late king had enjoined him, with his dying breath, ta gra- 
tify by every mark of febard and attachment. He repre- 
fented all thefe topics to the duke of Glocefter: He en- 
deavoured to mitigate the refentment of the duke of Bur- 
gundy: He interpofed with his good offices between thefe 
princes: But was not fuccefsful in any of his endeavours ; 
and he found, that the impetuofity of his brother’s tem- 
per was ftill the chief obftacle to all accommodation ™, 
For this reafon, inftead of pufhing the viGtory gained at 


1 Montftrelet, vol. ii. p. 19, 20, 2%¢ m Monftrelet, p. 18. 
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Verneiil, he found himfelf obliged to take a journey into 
England, and to try, by his counfels and authority, to 
moderate the meafures of the duke of Glocefter. 

Tuere had likewife broken out fome differences among 
the Englith miniftry, which had proceeded to great 
extremities, and which required the regent’s prefence to 
compofe them®., The bifhop of Winchefter, to whom 
the care of the king’s perfon and education had been en- 
trufted, was a prelate of great capacity and experience, 
but of an intriguing and dangerous character ; and as he 


afpired to the government of affairs, he had continual dif- 
putes with his nephew, the prote€tor; and he gained 
frequent advantages over the vehement and impolitic tem- 
per of that prince. The duke of Bedford employed the 
authority of parliament to reconcile them; and thefe ri- 
vals were obliged to promife before that aflembly, that 
they would bury all quarrels in oblivion®, ‘Time alfo 
eemed to open expedients for compofing the difference 
with the duke of Burgundy. The credit of that prince 
had procured a bull from the pope; by which not only 
Jaqueline’s contract with the duke of Glocefter was an- 
nulled; but it was alfo declared, that, even in cafe of 
the duke of Brabant’s death, it fhould never be lawful 
for her to efpoufe the Englifh prince.. Humphrey, de- 
{pairing of fuccefs, married another lady of inferior rank, 
who had lived fome time with him as his miftrefs?. The 
duke of Brabant died; and his widow, before fhe could 
recover pofleffion of her dominions, was obliged to declare 
the duke of Burgundy her heir, in cafe fhe fhould die withe 
out iffue, and to promife never to marry without his con- 
fent. But though the affair was thus terminated to the 


fatisfaction of Philip, it left a difagreeable impreflion on 
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CHA P-his mind: It excited an extreme jealoufy of the Englifh, 
cx, 4 ; d Cee 
‘ and opened his eyes to his true interefls: And as nothing 
1425 but his animofity againft Charles had engaged him in 


alliance with them, it counterbalanced that pafion by 
another of the fame kind, which in the end became pre~ 
valent, and brought him back, by degrees, to his natural 
connexions with his family and his native country, 
AxsourT the fame time, the duke of Britanny began to 
withdraw himfelf from the Enolifh alliance. His bro- 
ther, the count of Richmond, though connected by mar- 


o 
o 


Tiage with the dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, was 
xtremely attached by inclination to the French in- 
tereft ; and he willingly hearkened to all the advances 
which Charles made him for obtaining his friendfhip, 
The ftaff of conftable, vacant by the earl of Buchan’s 
death, was offered him; and as his martial and ambi~ 
tious temper afpired to the command of armies, which he 
had in vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, 
he not only accepted that office, but brought over hig 
brother to an alliance with the French monarch. The new 
conftable, having made this one change in his meafures, 
firmly adhered ever after to his engagements with France, 


Though his pride and violence, which would admit of 
[ 


c 
a 


} 


> 
no rival in his mafter’s confidence, and even prompted 
him to aflaffinate- the other favourites, had fo much 
difgufted Charles, that he once banifhed him the court, 
and refufed to admit him to his prefence, he {till adted 
with vigour for the fervice of that monarch, and ob- 


tained at laft, by his perfeverance, the pardan of all 


patt offences, 


In this fituation, the duke of Bedford, on his return, 
found the affairs of France, after paffing eight months in 
England. The duke of Burgundy was much difgufted, 
The duke of Britanny had entered into engagements with 


Charles, 
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Lharles, and had done homage to that prince for his© 
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dutchy. The French had been allowed to recover from 


the aftonifhment, into which their. frequent difafters had 
thrown them, An incident too had happened, which ferved 
extremely to raife their courage, The earl of Warwie 
had befieged Montargis with a {mall army of 2000 men, 
and the place was reduced to extremity, when the baftard 
of Orleans undertook to throw relief into it. This ge- 
neral, who was natural fon to the prince aflafiinated by 
the duke of Burgundy, and who was afterwards created 
count of Dunois, conducted a body of 1600 men to 
Montargis ; and made an attack on the enemy’s trenches 
with fo much valour, prudence, and. good fortune,. that 
he not only penetrated into the place, but gave a fevere 
blow to the Englifh, and obliged Warwic to raife the 
fiege’, This was the firft fignal aGtion that raifed the 
fame of Dunois, and opened him the road to thofe great 
honours,. which he afterwards attained. 

Bur the regent, foon after his arrival, revived theres 
putation of the Englifh arms, by an. important enter- 
prize which he happily atchieved. He fecretly brought 
together, in feparate detachments, a confiderable army to 
the frontiers of Britanny ; and fell fo unexpectedly upon 
that province, that the duke, unable to make refiftance, 
yielded to all the terms .required of him: He renounced 
the French alliance; he engaged to maintain the treaty 
of Troye ; he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for reo 
gent of France ; and promifed to do homage for his dutchy 
to king Henry". And the Englifh prince, having thus 
freed himfelf from a dangerous enemy who lay behind 
him, refolved on an-undertaking, which, if fuccefsful, 
would, he hoped, caft the balance between the two na- 


tions, and prepare the way for the final conqueft of 
France, : 
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THE city of Orleans was fo fituated between the pro- 


yvinces commanded by Henry, and thofe poffefled b 
eres y Y> P Zz 


Charles, that it opened an eafy entrance to either; and 
as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great effort for 
penetrating into the fouth of France, it behoved him to 
begin with this place, which, in the prefent circum- 
ftances, was become the moft important in the kingdom, 
He committed the condu€ of the enterprize to the earl 
of Salifbury, who had newly brought him a_ rein- 
forcement of 6000 men from England, and who had 
much diftinguifhed himfelf, by his abilities, during the 
courfe of the prefent war. Salifbury, paffing the Loire, 
made himfelf mafter of feveral {mall places, which fur- 
younded Orleans on that fide*; and as his intentions 
were thereby known, the French king ufed every expe- 
dient to fupply the city with a garrifon and provifions, 
and enable it to maintain a long and obftinate fiege. The 
Jord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced captain, was 
appointed governor: Many officers of diftin@tion threw 
themfelves into the place: The troops, which they con- 
ducted, were enured to war, and were determined to 
make the moft obftinate refiftance: And even the inha-. 
bitants, difciplined by the long continuance of hoftilities, 
were well qualified, in their own defence, to fecond the 
efforts of the moft veteran forces.. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were turned towards this fcene ; where, it was rea- 


‘fonably fuppofed, the French were to make their laft 


ftand for maintaining the independance of. their monare 
chy, and the rights of their fovereign, 

Tue earl of Salifbury at laft approached the place with 
an army, which confifted only of 10,000 men; and not 
being able, with fo fmall a force, to inveft fo great a 
city, that commanded a bridge ever the Loire, he ftas 
tioned himfelf on the fouthern fide towards Sologne, leave 
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ing the other, towards the Beauffe, ftill open to the ene- © H A P» 


my. ~ He there attacked the fortifications, which guarded 


the entrance to the bridge; and after an obftinate refift- 
ance he carried feveral of them: But was himfelf killed by 
a cannon bal] as he was taking a view of the enemy *. The 
earl of Suffolk fucceeded to the command ; and being re- 
inforced with great numbers of Englifh and Burgundians, 
he paffed the river with the main body of his army, and in- 
vefted Orleans on the other fide. As it was now the depth 
of winter, Suffolk, who found it difficult, in that feafon, 
to throw up intrenchments all around, contented himfelf, 
for the prefent, with erecting redoubts at different dif- 
tances, where his men were lodged in fafety, and were 
ready to intercest the fupplies, which the enemy might 
attempt to throw into the place. Though he had feveral 
pieces of artillery in his camp, (and this is among the firft 
fieges in Europe, where cannon were found to be of im- 
portance,) the art of engineering was hitherto fo imper- 
fet, that Suffolk trufted more to famine than to force for 
fubduing the city; and he purpofed in the {pring to ren- 
der the circumvallation more completé, by drawing in- 
trenchments fram one redoubt to another. Numberlefs 
feats of valour were performed both by the befiegers and 
befieged during the winter: Bold fallies were made, and 
repulfed with equal boldnefs : Convoys were fometimes 
introduced and often intercepted: The fupplies were ftill 
unequal to the confumption of the place: And the Englifh 
feemed daily, though flowly, to be advancing towards the 
completion of their enterprize, 


Burt while Saffolk lay in this fituation, the French par- 
ties ravaged all the country around ; and the befiegers, 
who were obliged to draw their provifions from a diftance, 
were themfelves expofed to the danger of want and famine, 
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c Be; P. Sir John Faftolffe was bringing up a large convoy, of 
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: _every kind of ftores, which he efcorted with a detache 


ment of 2500.men ; when he was attacked by a body of 
4000 French, under the command of the counts of Cler- 
mont and Dunois. _Faftolffe drew up his troops behind 
the waggons; but the French generals, afraid of attacking 
him in that pofture, planted a battery of cannon acatate 
him, which tl 
have infured them the victory ; had not the impatience of 
fome Scottith troops, who broke thé line of battle, brought 
on an engagement, in which Faftolffe was victerious, 
The count of Dunois’ was wounded; and about 500 
French were left on the field of battle. ‘This action, 
which was of great importance in the prefent conjunc- 


arew every thing into.confufion, and would 


ture, was commonly called the battle of Herrings; be- 
eaufe the convoy brought a great quantity of that kind of 
provifions, for the ufe of the Englith army during the 
Lent feafon *. 

CHARLES feemed now to have but one expedient for 
faving this city, which had been fo long invefted. ‘Che 
duke of Orleans, who was ftill prifoner in England, pre- 
vailed on’ the protector and the council to confent, that 
all his demefnes fhould be allowed to preferye a neutrality 
during the war, and fhould be fequeftered, for greater 
fecurity, into the hands of the duke of Burgundy. ‘This 
prince, who was much lefs cordial in the Englifh inte- 
refts than early » went to Paris, and made the propofal 
to the duke of Redford ; but the regent coldly replied, 
That he was not of a Serene to beat the bufhes, a 
others ran away with the game: An anfwer, which fa 
difgufted the duke, that he recalled all the troops of Burs 
gundy, that acted in the fiege¥. The place however waa 
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every day more and more clofély invefted by the Englifh:¢ H Ap. 


Great fcarcity began already to be felt by the garrifon 
and inhabitants: Charles, in defpair of collecting an ar- 
my; which fhould dare to approach the enemy’s entrench- 

ents, not only gave the city for loft, but began to en- 
tertain a very difmal profpect with regard to tie general 
ftate of his affairs. He faw that the country, in which 
he had hitherto, with great difficulty, fubfifted, would be 
Jaid entirely open to the invafion of a powerful and victo- 
rious enemy; and he already entertained thoughts of re« 
tiring with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, and defending himfelf as long as poffible in 
thofe remote provinces. But it was fortunate for this good 
prince, that, as he lay under the dominion of the fair, 
the women, whom he confulted, had the fpirit to fupport 
his finking refolution in this defperate extremity. Mary 
of Anjou, his queen, a princefs of great merit and pru- 
dence, vehemently oppofed this meafure, which, fhe fore- 
faw, would difcourage all his partizans, and ferve as a 
general fignal for deferting a prince, who feemed himfelf 


= 


to defpair of fuccefs, -His miftrefs too, the fair Agnes 
Sorel, who lived in entire amity with the queen, fecond- 
ed all her remonftrances, and threatened, that, if he thus 
pufillanimoufly threw away the fcepter of France, fhe 
would feek in the court of England a fortune more cor- 
refpondent to her wifhes.. Love was able to rouze in the 
breaft of Charles that courage, which ambition had failed 
to excite; He refolved to difpute every inch of ground 
with an imperious enemy ; and rather to perifh with ho- 
nour in the midit of his friends, than yield inglorioufly to 
his bad fortune: When relief was unexpect ted! ly brought 
him by another female of a very different character, who 
gave rife to one of the moft fingular revolutions, that is 
to be met with in hiftory. 
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In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the The maid 
borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl of twenty-°f Orietm 


feven 
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C HA P. feven years of age, called Joan d’Arc, who was fervant 
*. _,in'a fmall inn, and who in that ftation had been accuft 
1429 tomed to tend the horfes of the guefts, to ride them with- 

out a faddle to the watering-place, and to perform other 
offices, which, in  well-frequented inns, commonly fall 
to the fhare of the men fervants*. This girl was of an 
irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any fingularity; whether that fhe had met with no 
occafion to excite her genius, or that the unfkilful eyes 
of thofe who converfed with her, had not been able to 
difcern her uncommon merit. It is eafy to imagine, that 
the prefent fituation of France was an interefting object 
even to perfons of the loweft rank, and would become 
the frequent fubje& of converfation: A young prince, ex- 
pelled his throne by the fedition of native fubjecéts, and 
by the arms of ftrangers, could not fail to move the com- 
paflion of all his people, whofe hearts were uncorrupted 
by faction; and the peculiar character of Charles, fo 
ftrongly inclined to friendfhip and the tender paffions, na- 
turally rendered him the hero of that fex, whofe generous 
minds know no bounds in their affections. The fiege of 
Orleans, the progrefs of the Englith before that place, 
the great diftrefs of the garrifon and inhabitants, the im- 
portance of faving this city and its brave defenders, had 
turned thither the public eye; and Joan, inflamed by the 
general fentiment, was feized with a wild defire of bring- 
ing relief to her fovereign in his prefent diftrefles. Her 
unexperienced mind, working day and night on this fa- 
vourite object, miftook the impulfes of paffion for hea- 
venly infpirations ; and fhe fancied, that fhe faw vifions, 
and heard voices, exhorting her to re-eftablifh the throne 
of France, and to expel the foreign invaders, An un 
common intrepidity of temper made her overlook all 
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the dangers, which might attend her in fuch a path; C HA P- 


and thinking herfelf deftined by Heaven to this office 
fhe threw afide all that bathfulnefs and timidity, fo 
natural to her fex, her years, and her low ftation. 
She went to Vaucouleu’s; procured admiffion to Bau- 
dricourt, the governor; informed him of her infpira- 
tions and intentions ; and conjured him not to negle& 
the voice of God, who {poke through her, but to fecond 
thofe heavenly revelations, which impelled her to this 
glorious enterprize. Baudricourt treated her at firft with 
fome negle& ; but on her frequent returns to him, and 
importunate folicitations,; he began to remark fomething 
extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined, at all ha- 
zards, to make fo eafy an experiment. It is uncertain, 
whether this gentleman had difcernment enough to per- 
ceive, that great ufe might be made with the vulgar of fo 
uncommon an engine ; or, what is more likely in that 
credulous age, was himfelf a convert to this vifionary : 
But he adopted at laft the fchemes of Joan ;. and. he gave 
her fome attendants, who conduéted her to the French 
court, which at that time refided at Chinon. 


Ir is the bufinefs of hiftory to diftinguifh between the 
miraculous and the marvellous; to rej. the firft in all nar- 
rations merely profane and human’; to doubt the fecond; 
and when obliged by unqueftionable teftimony, as in the 
prefent cafe, to admit of fomething extraerdinary, to receive 
as little of it as is confiftent with the known faéts and 
cireumftances. It is pretended, that foan, immediately 
on her admiffion, knew the king, though fhe had never 
feen his face before, and though he purpofely kept him- 
felf in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid afide every 
thing in his drefs and apparel which might diftinguifh 
him : That fhe offered him, in the name of the fupreme 
Creator, to raife the fiege of Orleans, and condué him 
to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on his 
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€ HA Poexprefling doubts of her miffion, revealed to him, Before 
yw 


AA. 


w.,—_ fome {worn confidents; a fecret, which was unknown 
2429 to all the world befide himfelf, and which nothing but a 
heavenly infpiration could have difcovered to her > And 
that fhe demanded, as the inftrument of her future vic- 
tories; a particular fword, which was kept in the church 
of St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which; though fhe had 
never {een it, fhe defcribed by all its marks, and by the 
place in which it had long Jain neglected ¥, Phis is cer- 
tain, that all thefe miraculous ftories were fpread abroad; 
in order to captivate the vulgar; The more the king and 
his’ minifters were determined to give into the illufiony 
the more fcruples they pretended. An aflembly of grave 
\doctors and theologians cautioufly examined Joan’s mif- 
fien, and pronounced it undoubted and fupernatural. She 
was fent to the parliament, then refiding at Poi&tiers ; and 
was interrogated before that aflemoly > ‘The prefidents; 
the counfellors, who came perfuaded of her impotture, 
went away. convinced of her infpirations A ray of hope 
began to break through that defpair, in which the minds 
of ail men were before enveloped. Heaven had now de- 
clared itfelf in favour of France, and had laid bare its out- 
firetched arm to take vengeance on her invaders; Few 
could diftinguith between the impulfe of inclination and 
the force of conviction; and none would fubmit to the 
trouble of fo difagreeable a icrutiny. 

AFTER thefe artificial precautions and preparations had 
been for fome time employed, Joan’s requefts were at 
Jaft complied with: She was armed cap-a-pee, mounted 
on horfeback, and fhown in that martial habiliment be- 
fore the whole people. Her dexterity in managing her 
fteed, though acquired in her former occupation, was 
regarded as a frefh proof of her miffion ; and fhe was re- 
ceived with the loudeft acclamations by the fpeG@ators, 
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Her former occupation was even denied: She was no © a, P. 
longer the fervant of an inn, She was converted into a 


fhepherdefs, an employment much more agreeable to the 
imagination. To render her ftill more interefting, near 
ten years were fubftracted from her age; and all the 
fentiments of love and of chivalry, were thus united to 
thofz of enthufiafm, in order to inflame the fond fancy of 
the people with prepofleffions in her favour. 

WueEn the engine was thus drefled up in full fplendor, 
it was determined to eflay its force againft the enemy. 
Joan was fent to Blois, where a large convoy was pre- 
pared for the fupply of Orleans, and an army of ten 
thoufand men, under the command of St. Severe, aflem- 
bled to efcort it. She ordered all the foldiers to confefs 
themfelves before they fet out on the enterprize: She ba- 
nifhed from the camp all women of bad fame: She dif= 
played in her hands a confecrated banner; where the 
Supreme Being was reprefented, grafping the globe of 
earth, and furrounded with flower de luces. And fhe 
infifted, in right of her prophetic miffion, that the con- 
voy fhould enter Orleans, by the direct road from the 
fide of Beauffle: But the count of Dunois, unwilling to 
fubmit the rules of the military art to her infpirations, 
ordered it to approach by the other fide of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakeft part of the Englifh army 
was ftationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the maid had written to the 
regent and to the Englifh generals before Orleans, com- 
manding them, in the name of the omnipotent Creators 
by whom fhe was commiffioned, immediately to raife the 
fiege and to evacuate France; and menacing them with 
divine vengeance in cafe of their difobedience. All the 
Englifh affected to fpeak with derifion of the maid and of 
her heavenly commiffion; and faid, that the French king 
was now indeed reduced to a forry pafs, when he had re- 
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CH A P¥ courfe to fuch ridiculous expedients: But they felt their 
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2th April. 


4th May, 


imagination fecretly flruck with the vehement perfuafion, 
which prevailed in all around them; and they waited 
with an anxious expectation, not annined with horror; 
for the iflue of thefe extraordinary preparation: 

As the convoy approached the river, a fally was made 
by the garrifon on the fide of Beaufle, to >revent the 
Englifh general from fending any detachment to the other 


fide The provifions were peaceably embarked in boats, 
h the inhabitants~of Orleans had fent to receive 
maid covered with her troops th: embarka- 
tion: Suffolk did not venture to attack her: And the 
French general carried back the army-in fafetr to Blois; 
an/alteration of affairs, which wa already viliible to all 
the world, and which had a proportional efe@ on the 
minds of both parties. 
THE maid entered’ the city of Orleans, arrayed. in 
her military garb, and difplay ying her confecnted ftand- 
and was received, as.a celeftial deliverer, by all the 
They now believed. themf elves invincible 
er influence ; and Dunois himfelf » perceiving fuch 
a mighty alteration both in: friends and foes, confented, 
that the next convoy, which: was expected in < few days, 
fhould enter by the fid 3eauffe.. The convoy ap- 
proache No fign. of refiftance appeared in the be= 
fiegers: The wag and troops pafled without inter- 
ruption’ between ‘the redoubts of the Englif: A dead 


filence and aftonifhment reigned among thde troops, 


formerly fo elated with victory, and fo fierce for the 
combat. 

. oe) :~ A | tc g. Is od Tt 2 Le 

LHE €ari of Outolk was in a fituation vey unufual 
and extraordinary ; and which might well coneuia the 
man of the greateit capac ity and firme temper He faw 

troops overawed, and ftronely imprefied with the 


of a divine influence, accompanying the naid. In- 
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MPLLe ‘ a 
ftead of banifhing thefe vain terrors by hurry and action CHAP. 
“7 XX, 
and war, he waited till the foldiers s fho ould recover from —— 
the inte’ and he thereby gave einen for thofe pr Sy 1429, 


fions to fink ftill deeper into their minds. ‘The military 
maxims, which are prudent in common cafes, acm iin 
him in thefe unaccountable events. The Englifh felt 
their courage daunted and overwhelmed ; and thence in- 
ferred a divine vengeance hanging over them, ‘The 
French drew the fame inference from an inattivity fo 
new and unexpeGted, Every circumftance was now re- 
verfed in the opinions of men, on which all depends : 
The fpirit, refulting from a long courfe Of uninterrupted 
fuccefs, was on a fudden transferred from the victers to 
the vanquithed. 

Tue maid called‘aloud, that the garrifon fhould re- 
main no longer on the defenfive ; and fhe promifed her 
followers the affiftance of heaven in attacking thofe re- 
doubts of the enemy, which had fo long kept them in 
awe, and which they had never hitherto dared to infult. 
‘The“generals feconded her ardour: An attack was made 
on one redoubt, and it proved fuccefsful: All the Eng- 
lith, who defended the entrenchments, were put to the 
{word or taken prifoners: And Sir John Talbot himéelf, 
who had drawn together, from the other redoubts, fome 
troops to bring them relief, durft not appear in the open 
field againft fo formidable an enemy. 

Norwine after this fuccefs feemed impoffible to the 
maid and*het enthufiaftic votaries. She urged the gene- 
rals to attack the main body of the Englifh in their en- 
trenchments !:But Dunocis, fill unwilling to hazard the 


fate of France by too great temerity, and fenfible that 
the. leaft evel of fortune would make all. the prefent 
vifions evaporate, and reftore every thing to its former 


condition, checked her vehemence, and propofed to her 
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c ces P. firft to expel the enemy from their forts on the other fide 

~~ of the river, and thus Jay the communication with the 

™°9° country entirely open, before fhe attempted any more 

hazardous enterprize. Joan was perfuaded, and thefe 

forts were vigoroufly affailed. In one attack the French 

were repulfed; the maid was left almoft alone; fhe was 

obliged to retreat, and join the runaways ; but difplaying 

her facred flandard, and animating them with her coun- 

tenance, her geftures, her exhortations, fhe led them 

back to the charge, and overpowered the Englifh in their 

entrenchments. In the attack of another fort, fhe wags 

wounded in the neck with an arrow; fhe retreated a mo- 

ment behind the affailants ; the pulled out the arrow with 

her own hands ; fhe had the wound quickly drefled ; and 

fhe haftened back to head the troops, and to plant her 
victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 


By all thefe fuccefles, the Englith were entirely chaced 
from their fortifications on that fide: They had loft above 
fix thoufand men in thefe different a@tions; and what 
was ftill more important, their wonted courage and Cons 
fidence was wholly gone, and had given place to amaze= 
ment and defpair. The maid returned triumphant over 
the bridge, and was again received as the guardian angel 
of the city. After performing fuch miracles, the con-. 
vinced the moft obdurate incredulity of her divine mif- 
fion: Men felt themfelves animated as by a fuperior 
energy, and thought nothing impoffible to that diyjine 
hand, which fo vifibly conducted them. It was in vain 
even for the Englifh generals to oppofe with their fol- 
diers the prevailing opinion of fupernatural influence : 
They themfelves were probably moved by the fame be- 
lief: The utmoft they dared to advance, was, that Joan 
was not an inftrument of God; the was only the imple- 
ment of the Devil: But as the Englith had felt, to their 
fad experience, that the Devil might be allowed fome- 
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times to prevail, they derived not much confolation from C H A P. 
the enforcing of this opinion, a 

Ir might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, with _., 1429- 
fuch intimidated troops, to remain any longer in the pre- of ‘Odaans 
fence of fo courageous and victorious an enemy ; he $n May, 
therefore raifed the fiege, and retreated with all the pre- 
caution imaginable. The French refolved to pufh their 
conquefts, and to allow the Englifh no leifure to recover 
from their confternation. Charles formed a body of fix 
thoufand men, and {ent them to attack Jergeau, whither 
Suffolk had retired with a detachment of his army, The 
fiege lafted ten days; and the place was obftinately de- 
fended. Joan difplayed her wonted intrepidity on the 
occafion. She defcended into the ‘foflee, in leading the 
attack ; and fhe there received a blow on the head with a 
ftone, by which fhe was confounded and beaten to the 
ground: But fhe foon recovered herfelf ; and in the end 
rendered the aflault: fuccefsful:.Suffolk was obliged to 
yield himfelf prifoner to a Frenchman called Renaud ; 
but before he fubmitted, he afked his adverfary, whether 
he were a gentleman. On receiving a fatisfactory anfwer, 
he demanded, whether he were a knight. Renaud re- 
plied, that he had not yet attained that honour, Then [ 
make you one, replied Suffolk : Upon which, he gave him 
the blow with his fword,. which dubbed him into that 
fraternity ; and he immediately furrendered himfelf his - 
prifoner. 

THE remainder of the Englifh army was commanded 
by Faftolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing 
but of making their retreat, as foon as poffible, into a 
place of fafety; while the French efteemed the over- 
taking them equivalent to a victory. So much had the 
events, which paffed before Orleans, altered every thing 
between the two natigns! The vanguard of the French 
ynder Richemont and Xaintrailles attacked the rear of 

3 the 
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t the village of Patay. The battle lafted not 
nelifh were difcomfited and fled 


ni 
s taken from 
or this inftance of cowardice >, 
2nd men were killed in this action; and both 
Scales taken prifoners. 
of all thefe fucceffes, the French wri- 
der, reprefent the maid (who was 
the appellation of the Maid of Orleans) as 
in combat, but as performing the office 
ting the troops, conduéting the military 
: the-deliberations in all councils 
that the policy of the French 
public: But it is much more probable, that Dunois and 
he wifer commanders prompted her in all her meafures, 
than that a country girl, without experience or edu- 
cation, could, on a fudden, become expert in a profeffion, - 
which requires more genius and capacity, than any other 
active fcene of life. It is fufficient praife, that the could 
diftinguifh the perfons on whofe judgment fhe might rely ; 
that fhe could feize their hints and fuggeftions, and, on 
afudden, deliver their opinions as her own; and that 
fhe could curb, on occafion, that vifionary and enthufi- 
aftic fpirit, with which fhe’ was actuated, and could 
temper it with prudence and difcretion. 
ing of him at 
Rheims was the other; And fhe now vehemently infifted, 
that he fhould ‘forthwith fet out on that enterprize, A 
few weeks before, fuch a propofal would have appeared 
the moft extravagant in the world. Rheims lay in a 
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ftant quarter of the kingdom; was then in the hands © H AP, 
of a victorious enemy; the whole road, which led tow 
it, was occupied by t arrifons ;, and no man could 4429+ 
be fo. fanguine as to imagine, that fuch an attempt 
could fo,foon come within the bounds of poffibility. But 
as it was extremely the intereft of Charles to maintain 
the belief of fomething extraordinary ae as in thefe 
events, and to avail himfelf of the ae nt confternation 
of the Englith; he refolved to follow the exhortat a of 
his warlike prophetefs, and to lead his army upon this 
promifing adventure. Hitherto he had kept reCire from 
the fcene of war: As the fafety of the ftate depended 
upon his perfon, he had been perfuaded to reftrain 
his military ardour: But obferving this profperous turn 
of affairs, he now determined to appear at the head of 
his armies, and to fet the example of valour to all his 
foldiers,. And the French nobility faw at once their 
young fovereign affluming a new and more brilliant 
charaéter, feconded by fortune, and conducied by the 
hand..of heaven; and they caught frefh zeal to exert 
themfelves in replacing: him on the throne of his an- 
ceftors. 

CHARLES. fet out for Rheims at the head of twelve Theking 


f France 
owned at 


o 


thoufand men: He pailed by Troye, which opened its , 


gates to. him: Chalons. imitated the example: Rheims ®> 
fent him.a deputation with its keys, before his approach 
to.it:.And he fcarcely .perceived, as he pafled along, 
that he was. marching through an enemy’s country. 
The ceremony of his coronation was here performed * 17th Joly. 
with the holy oil, which a pigeon had Pranasie to king 

Clovis, from heaven, on the: firft eftablifhment of the 
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ner, which had fo often diffipated and confounded his 


i. fierceft enemies: And the people fhouted with the mof 


3429. 


Prudence of 
the duke of 
Bedlord. 


unfeigned joy, on viewing fuch a complication of wone 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the Maid 
threw herfelf at the king’s feet, embraced his knees, 
and with'a flood of tears, which pleafure and tendernefs 
extorted from her, fhe congratulated ‘him on this, fingular 
and marvellous event. 

CHARLEs, thus crowned and anointed, became more 


refpectable in the eyes of all his fubjeéts, and feemed, in 


a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly commiffion, 
his title to their allegiance, The inciinations of men 
fwaying their belief, no one doubted of the infpirations 
and prophetic fpirit of the Maid: So many incidents, 
which pafied all human comprehenfion, left little room to 
queftion a fuperior influence :- And the real and undoubt- 
ed facts brought credit to every exaggeration, which 
could fcarcely be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soif- 
fons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many other towns 
and fortreffes in that neighbourhood, immediately af- 
ter Charles's coronation, fubmitted to him on the 
firft fummons; and the whole nation was difpofed ta 
give him the moft zealous teftimonies of their duty and 
affection, 

NoTHING can imprefs us with a higher idea of the 
wifdom, addrefs, and refolution: of the duke of Bedford, 
than his being able to maintain himfelf in fo perilous a 
fituation, and to preferye fome’footing in France, after 
the defection of fo many places, and amidft the univerfal 
inclination of the reft to imitate that contagious example, 
‘This prince feemed prefent ‘every where by his vigilance 
and forefight : He employed every refource, which fortune 
had yct deft him: He put all the Englifh garrifons in a 
pofture of defence: He kept a watchful eye over every at= 

tempt 
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tempt among the French towards an infurrection: He © + - P. 
retained the Parifians in obedience, by alternately em- 4 
ploying careffes and feverity: And knowing that the duke 49. 
of Burgundy was already wavering in his fidelity, he 
ated with fo much {kill and prudence, as to renew, in 
this dangerous crifis, his alliance with that prince; an 
alliance of the utmoft importance to the credit and fup- 
port of the Englifh government, 

Tue fmall fupplies which he received from England 
fet the talents of. this great man in ftill a ftronger light. 
The ardour of the Englith for foreign conquefts was now 
extremely abated by time and reflection: The parliament 
feems even to have become fenfible of the danger, which 
might attend their farther progrefs : No fupply of money 
could be obtained by the regent during his greateft dif- 
trefles: And men enlifted flowly under his ftandard, or 
foon deferted, by reafon of the wonderful accounts, which 
had reached England, of the magic, and forcery, and dia- 
. bolical power of the maid of Orleans*. It happened for- 
tunately, in this emergency, that the bifhop of Winche- 
fer, now created a cardinal, landed at Calais with a body 
of 5000 men, -which he was conducting into Bohemia, 
on a crufade againft the Huffites. He was perfuaded to 
lend thefe troops to his nephew during the prefent difficul- 
ties; and the regent was thereby enabled to take the 
field ; and to oppofe the French king, who was advancing 
with his army to the gates of Paris. 

THE extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford ap- 
peared alfo in his military operations. He attempted to 
reftore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing to 
the face of the enemy; but he chofe his pofts with fo 
much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to ren- 
der it impoffible for Charles to attack him. He ftill at- 
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C.H.A-P. tended -that.prince in all his movements; covered his own 


XX, 


———-v towns and garrifons ; and kept himfelf ina pofture to reap 


2430 


advantage from every imprudence or falfe ftep of the ene- 


my. ‘The French army, which confifted moftly of yolun- 


teers, who ferved at their own expence, foon after retired 
and was difbanded: Charles went to Bourges, the ordi- 
nary place of his refidence ; but not till he made himfelf 
mafter of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sens, Laval 

Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, which the affections of the.people had put 
into his-hands, 

THe regent endeavoured to revive the declining’ ftate 
of his affairs, bybringing over the young king of England, 
and-having him crowned and anointed at Paris ‘, All 
the vaffals of the crown, who lived within the provinces 
pofleffed by the Englith, fwore new ‘allegiance and did 
homage tohim. But this ceremony was cold and in- 
fipid, compared with the luftre which had attended the 
coronation of Charles at Rheims; and theduke of Bedford. 
expected ‘more effect fremian accident, which put intohis 
hands the perfon ‘that had been the author of all his cala- 
mities, 

‘Tue maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the count of Dunois, that her wifhes were now 
fully gratified, and that fhe-had no farther defire than to 
return to her former condition, and to the occupations 
and courfe of life which became her fex: But that noble- 
man, fenfible of the great advantages which might fill 
be reaped from her prefence in the army, exhorted her to 
perfevere, till, by the final expulfion of the Englith, the 
had brought all her prophecies to their full cosmpicai 
In pur rfuance of this advice, fhe threw herfelf into the town 
of Compiegne, which was at that time befieged by the duke 
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of Burgundy, affifted by the earls of Arundcland Suffolk ;¢ HAP. 
XX, 

and the garrifon on her appearance believed He ca j 
thenceforthinvincible, Buttheir joy was of fhort duration. 1430 

4th May. 


The Maid, next day after her arrival, headed a fally upon“ 
the quarters of John of Luxembourg; fhe twice drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments ; finding their num- 
bers to encreafe every moment, fhe ordered a.retreat; 
when hard prefled by the purfuers, fhe turned upon them, 
and made them again recoil ; but being here deferted by 
her friends, and furrounded by the enemy, fhe wast lait, 
after exerting the utmoft valour, taken prifoner by the 
Burgundianst. Ihe common opinion was, that the 
French officers, finding the merit of every victory aferibed 
to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they them- 
felves were fo much eclipfed, willingly expofed her to 
this fatal accident. 

greater proof of her merit than the triumph of her ene- 
mies. A complete victory would not have given more 
joy to the Enolifh and their partizans. ‘The fervice of 
Ye Deum, which has fo often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated on this fortunate event at Paris. 
The duke of Bedford fancied, that, ‘by the captivity of 
that extraordinary woman, who had blafted all his fuc- 
cefles, he fhould again recover his former, afcendant over 
France; and to pufh farther the prefent advantage, he 
purchafed the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 
formed a profecution againft her, which, whether it pro- 
ceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally barbarous 
and difhonourable. , 


THE envy of her friends on this occafion was nota 


THERE was no pofible reafon, why Joan fhould not 143". 
be regarded as a prifoner of war, and be entitled to all the 
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ig : P-courtefy and good ufage, which civilized nations pra¢tife 
~-— towards enemies on thefe occafions. She had never, in 


¥43I6 


her military capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery 
or cruelty, her claim to that treatment: She was un- 
ftained by any civil crime: Even the virtues and the 
very decorums of her fex had ever been rigidly obferved 
by her: And though her appearing in war, and leading 
armies to battle, may feem an exception, fhe had thereby 
performed fuch fignal fervice to her prince, that fhe had 


_ abundantly compenfated for this irregularity ; and was, 


on that very account, the more an object of praife and 
admiration. It was neceflary, therefore, for the duke of 
Bedford to intereft religion fome way in the profecution ; 
and to cover under that cloak his violation of juftice and 
humanity, 


Tue bifhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the 
Englifh interefts, prefented a petition azainft Joan, on 
pretence that fhe was taken within the bounds of his 
diocefe ; and he defired to have her tried by an ecclefiaf- 
tical court for forcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic: The 
univerfity of Paris was fo mean as to join in the fame 
requeft; Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of 
Winchefter was the only Englifhman, were appointed her 
judges :. They held their court in Roiien, where the 
young king of England then refided: And the Maid, 
clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded with 
irons, was produced before this tribunal. 


SHE firft defired to he eafed of her chains: Her judges 
anfwered, that fhe had once already attempted an efcape 
by throwing herfelf from a tower: She confefled the fact, 
maintained the juftice of her intention, and owned, that, 
if the could, the would ftill execute that purpofe, All 
her other fpeeches fhowed the fame firmnefs and intrepi- 
dity: Though harafled with interrogatories, during the 

courfe 
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courfe of near four months, fhe never betrayed any weak=C nA RB 
nefs or womanifh fubmiffion; and no advantage WES seas aa 
gained over her, The point, which her judges pufhed 143% 
moft vehemently, was her vifions and revelations and in- 
tercourfe with departed faints; and they afked her, whe= 

ther fhe would fubmit to the church the truth of thefe 
infpirations : She replied, that fhe would fubmit them 

to God, the fountain of truth. They then exclaimed, 

that fhe was a heretic, and denied the authority of the 

church, She appealed to the pope: They rejected her 

appeal. 


Tuey afked her, why fhe put truft in her ftandard 
which had been confecrated by magical incantations : She 
replied, that fhe put truft in the Supreme Being alone, 
whofe image was imprefled upon it. They demanded, 
why fhe carried in her hand that ftandard at the anoint- 
ment and coronation of Charles at Rheims: She anfwered, 
that the perfon who had fhared the danger, was entitled 
to fhare the glory. When accufed of going to war con- 
trary to the decorums of her fex, and of affluming go- 
vernment and command over men; fhe fcrupled not to 
reply, that her fole purpofe was to defeat the Englith, and 
to expel them the kingdom. In the iffue, fhe was con- 
demned for all the crimes of which fhe had been accufed, 
aggravated by herefy ; her revelations were declared to be 
inventions of the devil to delude the people; and fhe wag 
fentenced to be delivered over to the fecular arm. 


Joan, fo long furrounded by inveterate enemies, who 
treated her with every mark of contumely ;° brow-beaten 
and overawed by men of fuperior rank, and men invefted 
with the enfigns of a facred charaéter, which fhe had 
been accuftomed to revere, felt her fpirit at laft fubdued ; 
and thofe vifionary dreams of infpiration, in which fhe 
had keen buoyed up by the triumphs of fuccefs and the 

applaufes 
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cHA P. applaufes of her own party, gave way to the terrors of 
eee that punifhment to which fhe was fentenced. She pub- 
1431 licly declared herfelf willing to recant ; fhe acknowledged 
the illufion of thofe revelations which the church had 
rejeCted' ; and fhe promifed never more to maintain them. 
Her fentence was then mitigated: She was condemned to 
perpetual imprifonment, and to be fed during life on 

bread and water. 

Enouch was now done to fulfil all political views, 
and to convince both the French and the Englifh, that the 
opinion of divine influence, which had fo much en- 
couraged the one and daunted the other, was entirely 
without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of 
Joan’s enemies was not fatisfied with this victory.: Suf-~ 
pecting, that'the female drefs, which fhe hadsnow con- 
fented to-wear, was difagreeable to her, they purpofely 
placed in her apartment a fuit of men’s apparel; and 
watched’ for theeffeéts of that temptation upon her. On 
the fight of a drefs, in which fhe had acquiréd fo much 
renown, and which, fhe once believed, fhe wore by the 
particular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and pafiions revived ; and fhe'ventured in her folitude to 
cloath herfelf again in the forbidden garment. Her infi- 
dious enemies caught her in that fituation; Her fault was 
interpreted to be no lefs than a relapfe into herefy: No 
recantation would now fuffice, and no pardon could be 
granted her. She was condemned to be burned in the 
market-place of Roiien; and the infamous fentence was 

Fxecution accordingly executed. ‘This admirable heroine, to whom 

- La ag the more generous fuperftition of the ancients would have 

14th June, erected altars, was, on pretence of herefy and magic, 
delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated by that 
dreadful punifhment the fignal fervices which fhe had 
rendered to her prince and to her native country. 


THE 
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Tue affairs of the Enelifh, far from bein; g advanced C H'A P. 
by this execution, went every ion more and ‘more to: de= | aaa 
cay: The great abilities of the regent were unablé to ret» 149% 
fift the ftrong inclination, w hich had feized the French 
to return under the obedience ‘of ‘their rightful fovereion, 
and which that aé& of ‘cruelty was ill fitted to remove. 
Chartres was furprized, by a fttatagem of the:count of 
Dunois : A body of the Englith, under Jord Willoughby, 
was defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sante’ The fair in 
the fuburbs of Caen, feated in the midf of the Enelifh 
territories, was pillafed by de Lore, a French officer: 
The duke of Bedford himfelf was obliged by Dunois to 
raife the fiege of Lagni with fome lofs of reputations And 
all thefe misfortunes, though light, yet being continued 
and uninterrupted, brought: difcredit on the Enalith; and 
menaced them with an approaching revolution. But the 
chief detriment, w hich: the: regent fuftained, was by the 
death of his dutchefs, who had. hitherto preferved fome 
appearance of ftiendfhip between him and her brother, 
the duke of Burgundy! And his marriage -foom after- 
wards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was: the begin- 
ning of a breach between’ them:*. Philip complained, 
that the regent had never had’ the civility to inform him 
of his intentions,. and that fo. fudden a Marriage: was ia 
flight on his fifter’s memory. The-cardinal of Wiuchefer 
mediated.a reconciliation between. thefe pzinces, and 
brought both of them to St, Omers: for that purpofe. 
The duke of Bedford here expected the firft vifit, both as 
he was fon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becaufe 
he had: already made. fuch advances as to come into the 
duke of Burgundy’s territories, in order to have an inter- 
view with him: But Philip, proud of his great power 
and.independant: dominions, refufed to pay this compli- 
’ 
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C H A P. ment to the regent: And the two princes, unable to ad- 

jut the ceremonial, parted without feeing each other ™. 

1432 A bad prognoftic of their cordial intentions to renew paft 
amity ! 

Defe&tionof NoTHING could be more repugnant to the interefts of 

oeasn. the houfe of Burgundy, than to unite the crowns of 

France and England on the fame head ; an event, which; 

had it taken place, would have reduced the duke to the 

rank of a petty prince, and have rendered his fituation 

entirely dependant and precarious. The title alfo to the 

crown of France, which, after thesfailure of the elder 

branches, might accrue to the duke or his pofterity, had 

been facrificed by the treaty of Troye; and ftrangers and 

enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the thrones 

Revenge alone had carried Philip into thefe impolitic meas 

fures ; and a point of honour had hitherto induced him 

te maintain them. But as it is the nature of paffion gra- 

dually todecay; while the fenfe of intereft maintains a 

permanent influence and authority; the duke had, for fome 

years, appeared fenfibly to relent in his animofity againft 

Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies made 

by that prince for the murder of the late duke of Burs 

gundy. .His extreme youth was pleaded in his favour; 

his incapacity to judge for himfelf ; the afcendant gained 

over him by his minifters; and his inability to refent a 

deed, which, without his knowledge, had been perpe- 

trated by thofe under whofe guidance he was then placed. 

The more to flatter the pride of Philip, the king of 

France had banifhed from his court and prefence Tanegui 

de Chatel, and all thofe who were concerned in that af- 

faffination ; and had offered to make every other atone- 

ment, which could be required of him. The diftrefs, 

which Charles had already fuffered, had tended to gratify 

the duke’s revehge; the miferies, to which France had 
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"been fo long expofed, had begun to move his compaffion; © HA P. 
and the cries of all Europe Sdidolgttheit him, that his res eee " 
fentment, which might hitherto be deemed pious, would, 3% 
if carried farther, be univerfally condemned as barbarous 

and unrelenting, While the duke was in this difpofition, 

every difguft, which he received from England, made a 

double impreffion upon him ; the entreaties of the count 

of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had mar 

ried his two fifters, had weight ; and he finally determined 

to unite himfelf to the royal family of France, from which 

his own was defcended. For this purpofe, a congrefS 14433; 
was appointed at Arras under the mediation of deputies 

from the pope and the council ‘of Bafle: The duke of 
Burgundy came thither in perfon: The duke of Bourbon, 

the count of Richemont, and other perfons of high rank, 

appeared as ambafladors from France: And the Englifh 

having alfo been invited to attend, the cardinal of Win- 

chefter, the bifhops of Norwich and St. David’s, the 

earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with others, received 

from the protector and council a commiffion for that 


purpofe ™, 

THE conferences were held in the abbey of St. Vaaft ; Avgat, 
and began with difcuffing the propofals of the two crowns, 
which were fo wide of each other as to admit of no hopes 
of accommodation, France offered to cede Normandy 
with Guienne, but both of them loaded with the ufual 
homage and vaflalage to the crown. As the claims of 
England upon France were univerfally unpopular in Eu- 
rope, the mediators declared the offers of Charles very 
reafonable; and the cardinal of Winchefter, with the 
other Englith ambafladors, without giving a particular 
detail of their demands, immediately left the congrefs. 
‘There remained nothing but to difcufs the mutual preten- 
fions of Charles and Philip. Thefe were eafily adjufted : 
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cH AP. The vaflal was in a fituation to give law to his fupe- 
Pen ; and he exaéted conditions, which, had it not been 
1435- for the prefent neceffity, would have been deemed, to 
the laft degree, difhonourable and difadvantageous to 
the crown of France. Befides making repeated atone- 
ments and acknowledgments for the murder of the 
duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede all the 
towns of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the 
Low Countries; he yielded feveral other territories ; 
he agreed, that thefe and all the other dominions of Phi- 
lip fhould be held by him, during his life, without doing 
any homage or fwearing fealty to the prefent king; and 
he freed his fubjeéts from all obligations to allegiance, 
if ever he infringed this treaty". Such were the con- | 


ditions, upon which France purchafed the friendfhip of 
the duke of Burgundy. 

Tue duke fent a herald to England with a letter, in 
which he notified the conclufion of the treaty of Arras, 
and apologized for his departure from that of ‘Froye. 
The council received the herald with great coldnefs: 
They even affigned him his lodgings in a fhoemaker’s 
houfe, by way of infult; and the populace were fo in- 
cenfed, that, if the duke of Glocefter had not given him 
guards, his life had been expofed to danger, when he ap- 
peared in the ftreets. The Flemings, and other fubjects 
of Philip, were infulted, and fome of them murdered by 
the Londoners ; and every thing feemed to tend towards 
a rupture between the two nations®. Thefe violences 
were not difagreeable to the duke of Burgundy ; as they 
afforded him a pretence for the farther meafures which 
he intended to take againft the Englifh, whom he now re- 
garded as implacable and dangerous enemies, 


ee ee ee 
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A rw days after the duke of Bedford received intel- © #4 


ligence of this treaty, fo fatal to the interefts of England, "_y 
he died at Roiien; a prince of great abilities, and of 435. 
many virtues; and whofe memory, except from the bar- Death or tha 
barous execution of the maid of Ofleans, was unfullied Ske of Beds 
by any confiderable blemifh. Ifabella, queen of France, 

died a little before him, defpifed by the Englifh, detefted 

by the French, and reduced in her later years to regard, 

with an unnatural horror, the progrefs and fuccefs of 

her own fon, in recovering pofleffion of his kingdom. 

This period was alfo fignalized by the death of the earl 

of Arundel °, a great Englifh genéral, who, though he 
commanded three thoufand men; was foiled by Xain- 

trailles at the head of fix hundred, and foon after expired 


of the wounds which he received in the action. 


Tue violent faGtions, which prevailed between the 1436: 
duke of Glocefter and the cardinal of Winchefter, 
prevented the Englifh from taking the proper meafures 
for repairing thefé multiplied lofles; and threw all 
their affairs into confufion, The popularity of the duke, 
and his near relation to the crown, gave him advan- 
tages in the conteft, which he often loft by his open 
and unguarded temper, unfit to ftruggle with the politic 
and interefted fpirit of his rival. The balance, mean- 
while, of thefe parties, kept every thing in fufpence: 
Foreign affairs were much neglected; And though the 
duke of York, fon to that earl of Cambridge, who was 
executed in the beginning of the aft reign, was appointed 
fucceffor to the duke of Bedford, it was feven months be+ 
fore his commiffion paffed the feals ; and the Englifh re- 
mained fo long in an enemy’s country, without a proper 
head or governer. 
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THE new governor on his arrival found the capital al- 


i ready loft. ‘The Parifians had always been more attached 


1436, 
Decline of 
the Englith 
in France, 


to the Burgundian than to the Englifh intereft ; and after 
the conclufion of the treaty of Arras, their affeGtions, 
without any farther controul, univerfally led them to 
return to their allegiance under their native fovereign. 
The conftable, together with Lile-Adam, the fame per- 
fon who had before put Paris into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, was introduced in the night-time by intel- 
ligence with the citizens: Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a {mall garrifon of 1500 men, was expelled : 
This nobleman difcovered valour and prefence of mind 
on the occafion; but unable to guard fo large a place 
againft fuch multitudes, he retired into the Baftile, and 
being there invefied, he delivered up that fortrefs, and was 
contented to ftipulate for the fafe retreat of his troops into 
Normandy 4. 

Iw the fame feafon, the duke of Burgundy openly took 
part againft England, and commenced hoftilities by the 
fiege of Calais, the only place which now gave the Eng- 
lifh any fure hold of France, and ftill rendered them 
dangerous, As he was beloved among his own fubjects, 
and had acquired thé epithet of Good, from his popular 
qualities, he was able to intereft all the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries in the fuccefs of this enterprize; and he 
invefted that place with an army, formidable from its 
numbers, but See! experience, difcipline, or military 
Jn the firft alarm of this fiege, the duke of 
mbled fome forces, fent a defiance to Philip, 
and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, which 
he promifed to give, as foon as the wind would permit 
him to reach Calais, The warlike genius of the Englifh 
had at that time rendered*them terrible to all the northern 
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parts of Europe; efpecially to the Flemings, who were © pe P, 
more expert in manufactures, than in arms ; and the dukeW__ ey 
of Burgundy, being already foiled in fome attempts be- 1436. 
fore Calais, and obferving the difcontent and terror of his 
own army, thought proper to raife the fiege, and to re- 26th June, 
treat before the arrival of the enemy °. 

Tae Englifh were ftill mafters of many fine provinces 
in France ; but retained poflefion, more by the extreme 
weaknefs of Charles, than by the ftrength of their own 
garrifons or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed 
can be more furprifing than the feeble efforts made, dur- 
ing the courfe of feveral years, by thefe two potent na- 
tions againft each other; while the one ftruggled for 
independence, and the other afpired to a total conqueft of 
its rival, ‘The general want of induftry, commerce, and 
police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations, 
and France and England no lefs than the others, unfit 
for bearing the burthens of war, when it was prolonged 
beyond one feafon ; and the continuance of hoftilities had, 
long ere this time, exhaufted the force and patience of 
both kingdoms. Scarcely could the appearance of an 
army be brought into the field on either fide ; and all the 
operations confifted in the furprifal of places, in the ren- 
counter of detached parties, and in incurfions upon the 
open country; which were performed by fmall bodies, 
aflembled on a fudden from the neighbouring garrifons, 2 
In this method of conduéting the war, the French king 
had much -the advantage: The affections of the people 
were entirely on his fide: Intelligence was early brought 
him of the ftate and motions of the enemy : The inhabi- 
tants were ready to join in any attempts againtt the gar- 
rifons: And thus ground was continually, though flowly, 
gained upon the Englifh, The duke of York, who was 
a prince of abilities, ftruggled againft thefe difficulties dur- 
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c oe P.ing the courfe of five years ; and being affifted by the va- 
i—~-— lour of lord Talbot, foon after created earl of Shrewfbury, 


he performed actions, which acquired him honour, but 
merit not the attention of pofterity. It would have been 
well, had this feeble war, in fparing the blood of the 
people, prevented likewife all other oppreffions ; and had 
the fury of men, which reafon and juftice cannot reftrain, 
thus happily received 2 check from their impotence and 
inability. But the French and Englifh, though they ex- 
erted fuch fmall force, were, however, ftretching beyond 
their refources, which were {till fmaller ; and the troops, 
deftitute of pay, were obliged to fubfift by plundering and 
opprefling the country, both of friends and enemies. 
The fields in all the north of France, which was the feat 
of war, were laid wafte and left uncultivatedt. The 
cities were gradually depopulated, not by the ‘blood fpilt 
in battle, but by the more deftruétive pillage of the gar- 
rifons": And both parties, weary of hoftilities, which 
decided nothing, feemed at laft defirous of peace, and they 
fet on foot negociations for that purpofe. But the propos 
fals of France and the demands of England, were ftill fo 
wide of each other, that all hope of accommodation im= 
mediately vanifhed. ‘The Englifh ambafladors. demanded 
reftitution of all the provinces which had once been an- 
nexed to England, together with the final ceffion of Calais 
and its diftrié ; and required the poffeffion of thefe ex- 
tenfive territories without the burthen of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince: The French offered 
only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, 
loaded with the ufyal burthens, It appeared in vain to 
¥ Grafton, p. 562. 


“ Fortefcue, who, foon after this period, vifited France, in the train of 
prince Henry, fpeaks of that kingdom as a defert in comparifon of England, 
See his Treatife de /audibus Anglia. Though we make allowance for the 
partialities of Fortefcue, there muft have been fome foundation for his ace 
gount 3 and thefe deftru@tive wars are the moft likely reafon to be affigned for 
the diffrence remarked by this author, =; = 
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continue the negociation, while there was fo little profpeét © aS P, 
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of agreement. The Englifh were ftill too haughty tow, 


ftoop from the vaft hopes which they had formerly enter- 
tained, and to accept of terms more fuitable to the prefent 
condition of the two kingdoms. 

Tue duke of York foon after refigned his government 
to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputation, whom 
death prevented from long enjoying this dignity. The 
duke, upon the demife of that nobleman, returned to his 
charge, and during his adminiftration a truce was con- 
cluded between the king of England and. the duke of 
Burgundy, which had become neceflary for the com- 
mercial interefts of their fubjeéts*. The war with 
France continued in the fame languid and feeble ftate 
as before. 

Tue captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 
prifoners in the battle of Azincour, was a confider- 
able advantage which England long enjoyed over its 
enemy; but this fuperiority was now entirely loft. 
Some of thefe princes had died; fome had been ran- 
fomed; and the duke of Orleans, the moft powerful 
among them, was the laft that remained in the hands 
of the Englifh. He offered the fum of 54,000 nobles ¥ 
for his liberty; and when this propofal was laid before 
the council of England, as every queftion was there an 
object of faction, the party of the duke of Glocefter, 
and that of the cardinal of Winchefter, were divided in 
their fentiments with regard to it, The duke reminded 
the council of the dying advice of the late king, that 
none of thefe prifoners fhould on any account be releafed, 


x Grafton, p. 573, y Rymer, vol. x. p. 764. 776, 782. 795s 795> 
This fum was equal to 36,000. pounds fterling of our prefent money, A 
fabfidy of a tenth and fifteenth was fixed by Edward III. at 29,0co pounds, 
which, in the reign of Henry VI. made only 58,000 pounds of our prefent 
money. The parliament granted only one fubfidy during the courfe of feven 


years, from 1437 to 1444s : 
M 4 till 


1440. 


ae a ee ee 


f 


CH 


HIS TORN -OF-cEN GLAND, 


4 P. till his fon fhould be of fufficient age to hold, himfelf, 


ies aaithie reins of government. The cardinal infifted on the 


4440, 


1443. 


greatnefs of the fum offered, which in reality was near 
equal to two thirds of all the extraordinary fupplies, that 
the parliament, during the courfe of feven years, granted 
for the fupport of the war. And he added, that the re- 
leafe of this prince was more likely to be advantageous 
than prejudical to the Englith interefts ; by filling the 
court of France with fa@tion, and giving a head to thofe 
numerous malcontents, whom Charles was at prefent able 
with great difficulty to reftrain. The cardinal’s party, 
as ufual, prevailed: The duke of Orleans was releafed, . 
after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five yearsz: And 
the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire recon- 
ciliation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ranfom. . It muft be confefled, 
that the princes and nobility, in thofe ages, went to war 
on very difadvantageous terms. If they were taken pri- 
foners, they either remained in captivity during life, or 
purchafed their liberty at the price which the victors 


were pleafed to impofe, and which often reduced their 
families to want and beggary,’ 


THE fentiments of the cardinal, fome time after, pre- 
vailed in another point of ftill greater moment. That 
prelate had always encouraged every propofal of accom- 
modation with France; and had reprefented the utter 
impofibility, in the prefent circumftances, of pufhing 
farther the conquefts in that kingdom, and the great diffi- 
culty of even maintaining thofe which were already 
made. He infifted on the extreme reluétance of the par- 
jiament’ to. grant fupplies; the diforders in which the 
Englith affairs in Normandy were involved ; the daily 
progrefs made by the French King ; and the advantage 
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of ftopping his hand by a temporary accommodation, C HA P, 
which might leave room for time and accidents to operate EELS 
in favour of the Englifh. The duke of Glocefter, high- 1443. 
{pirited and haughty, and educated in the lofty preten- 

fions, which the firft fuccefles of his two brothers had 

rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to re- 

linquifh all hopes of prevailing over France; much lefs 

could he fee, with patience, his own opinion. thwarted and 

rejected by the influence of his rival in the Englifh coun- 

cil, But notwithftanding his oppofition, the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who adhered to the cardinal’s 

party, was difpatched to Tours, in order to negociate 

with the French minifters. It was found impoffible to 28th May. 
adjuft the terms of a lafting peace; but a truce for en 
twenty-two months was concluded, which left every 

thing on the prefent footing between the parties. The 
numerous diforders, under which the French government 


laboured, and which time alone could remedy, induced 
Charles to affent to this truce; and the fame motives en- 
gaged him afterwards to prolong it*. But Suffolk, not 
content with executing this object of his commiffion, 
proceeded alfo to finifh another bufinefs, which feems ra- 
ther to have been implied than exprefied in the powers 
that had been granted him ». 

In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his charac- 
ter became fully known in the court, and was no longer 
ambiguous to either faction, Of the moft harmlefs, in- 
offenfive, fimple manners’; but of the moft flender capa- 
city ; he was fitted, both by the foftnefs of his temper, 
and the weaknefs of his underftanding, to be perpetually 
governed by thofe who furrounded him ; and it was eafy 
to forefee, that his reign would prove a perpetual mino- 
rity. As he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
his age, it was natural to think of choofing him a queen ; 
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€ H A P.and each party was ambitious of having him receive one 
from their hand; as it was probable, that this circum- 
1443 ftance would decide for ever the victory between them. 
The duke of Glocefter propofed a daughter of the count 

of Armagnac; but had not credit to effect his purpofe. 

The cardinal and his friends had caft their eye on Margaret 

of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, 

Naples, and Jerufalem, defcended from the count of 

Anjou, brother of Charles V. who had left thefe magni- 

ficent titles, but without any real power or pofleffions, to 

his pofterity. “This princefs herfelf was the moft accom- 

plifhed of her age both in body and mind; and feemed 

to poffefs thofe qualities, which would equally qualify 

her to acquire the afcendant over Henry, and to fupply 

all his defects and weaknefles, Of a mafculine, coura- 

geous fpirit, of an enterprizing temper, endowed with 


folidity as well as vivacity of underftanding, fhe had not 
been able to conceal thefe great talents even in the pri- 
vacy of her father’s family ; and it was reafonable to 
expect, that, when fhe fhould mount the throne, they 
would break out with ftill fuperior luftre. The earl of 
Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his affociates of the 
Englifh council, made propofals of marriage to Margaret, 
which were accepted. But this nobleman, befides pre- 
occupying the princefs’s favour by being the chief means 
of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate himfelf 
with her and her family, by very extraordinary concef- 
Marriage of fions: Though Margaret brought no dowry with her, 
the king he ventured of himfelf, without any dire& authority 
with Mar- “ ; . 
garet of _ from the council, but probably with the approbation of 
Anjou. the cardinal and the ruling members, to engage by a 
fecret article, that the province of Maine, which was at 
that time in the hands of the Englith, fhould be ceded 


to Charles of Anjou her uncle °, who was prime mini- 


© Grafton, p. 590. 


fter 
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bo? 
ready received from his mafter the grant of that province —__ _ 
y g Pp aoe pines 


as his appanage. 1443s 
THE treaty of marriage was ratified in England: Suf- 

folk obtained firft the title of marquis, then that of duke ; 

and even received the thanks of parliament, for his 

fervices in concluding it‘, The princefs fell immedi- 

ately into clofe connections with the cardinal and his 

party, the dukes of Somerfet, Suffolk, and Bucking- 

ham*; who, fortified by her powerful patronage, re- 

folved on the final ruin of the duke of Glocefter. 


fter and favourite of the French king, and who had al-C H A P, 
cX 


SRST = 


THis generous prince, worfted in all court intrigues, 1447. 
for which his temper was not fuited, but pofleffing, ina 
high degree, the favour of the public, had already re- 
ceived from his rivals a crue] mortification, which he had 
hitherto born without violating public peace, but which it 
was impoffible that a perfon of his fpirit and humanity could 
ever forgive. His dutchefs, the daughter of Reginald, lord 
Cobham, had been accufed of the crime of witchcraft, and 
it was pretended, that there was found in her pofleflion a 
waxen figure of the king, which fhe and her aflociates, Sir 
Roger Bolingbroke a prieft, and one Margery Jordan of 
Eye, melted in a magical manner before a flow fire, 
with an intention of making Henry’s force and vigour 
wafte away by like infenfible degrees. The accufation 
was well calculated to affect the weak and credulous 
mind of the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant age 5 
and the dutchefs was brought to trial with her confede- 
yates. The nature of this crime, fo oppofite to all com- 
mon fenfe, feems always to exempt the accufers from 
obferving the rules of common fenfe in their evidence: 
‘The prifoners were pronounced guilty; the dutchefs was 
condemned to do public penance, and to fuffer perpetual 


iat 
i 
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c ie P.imprifonment, the others were executed §.. Butas thefe 
violent proceedings were afcribed folely to the ma- 
1447. lice of the duke’s enemies, the people, contrary to their 
ufual practice in’ fuch marvellous trials, acquitted the un- 

happy fufferers ; and encreafed their efteem and affeétion 

towards a prince, who was thus expofed, without pro- 


tection, to thofe mortal injuries. 

THESE fentiments of the public made the cardinal of 
Winchefter and his party fenfible, that it was neceffary 

to deftroy a man, whofe popularity might become dan- 

gerous, and whofe refentment they had fo much caufe to 
apprehend. In order to effect their purpofe, a parlia- 

ment was .f{ummoned to meet, not at London, which 

was fuppofed to be too well affected to the duke, but at 

St. Edmondfbury, where they expeéted that he would lie 

entirely at mercy. As foon as he appeared, he was accufed 

28th Feb, Of treafon, and thrown into prifon. He was foon after 
we arlpi found dead in his bed®; and though it was pretended 
Glocefter, that his death was natural, and though his body, which 
was expofed to public view, bore no marks of outward 
violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a victim to 

the vengeance of his enemies. An artifice, formerly 
practifed in the cafe of Edward II. Richard II, and Tho- 

mas of Wood{tock, duke of Glocefter, could deceive no 

body. ‘The reafon of this affaflination of the duke feems 

not, that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in 
parliament on account of his innocence, which, in fuch 

times, was feldom much regarded ; but that they ima- 

gined his public trial and execution would have been 

more invidious than his private murder, which they pre- 

tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue were 
afterwards tried as accomplices in his treafons, and were 
condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered, They 
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were hanged and cut down; but juft as the executioner H AP, 
was proceeding to quarter them, their pardon was pro- ae 
duced, and they were recovered to life*, The moft bar- 1447. 
barous kind of mercy that can poflibly be imagined ! 

Tuis prince is faid to have received a better education 
than was ufual in his age, to have founded one of the firft 
public libraries in England, and to have been a great 
patron of learned men. Among other advantages, which 
he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure 
him of credulity ; of which the following inftance is given 
by Sir Thomas More. There was a man, who pretended, 
that, though he was born blind, he had recovered his 
fight by touching the fhrine of St. Albans, The duke, 
happening foon after to pafs that way, queftioned the 
man, and feeming to doubt of his fight, afked him the 
colours of feveral cloaks, worn by perfons of his retinue. 
The man told them very readily. You are a knave, cried 
the prince; had you been born blind, you could not fo foon 
have learned to diftinguifh colours: And immediately or~ 
dered him to be fet in the ftocks as an impoftor i, 

Tue cardinal of Winchefter died fix weeks after his 
nephew, whofe murder was univerfally afcribed to him as 
well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is faid, gave 
him more remorfe in his laft moments, than could natu- 


tally be expected from a man hardened, during the courfe 
of a long life, in falfchood and in politics, What fhare 
the queen had in this guilt is uncertain; her ufual a@i- 
vity and fpirit made the public conclude with fome reafon, 
that the duke’s enemies durft not have ventured on fuch 
a deed without her privity. But there happened foon 
after an event, of which fhe and her favourite, the duke 
of Suffolk, bore inconteftibly the whole odium, 

Tuart article of the marriage treaty, by which the 
province of Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, 


h Fabian Chron, anno 1447, i Grafton, p. 597. 
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CBS P the queen’s uncle, had probably been hitherto kept fecret 5 
and during the lifetime of the duke of Glocefter, it might 
™447- have been dangerous to venture on the execution of it. 
But as the court of France ftrenuoufly infifted on per- 
formance, orders were now difpatched, under Henry’s 

hand, to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, com- ; 
manding him to furrender that place to Charles of Anjou. 
Surienne, either queftioning the authenticity of the order, 

or regarding his government as his fole fortune, refufed 
compliance ; and it became neceflary for a French army, 

under the count of Dunois, to lay fiege to the city. The 
governor made as good a defence as his fituation could 

permit; but receiving no relief from Edmund duke of 
Somerfet, who was at that time governor of Normandy, 

he was at laft obliged to capitulate, and to furrender 

not only Mans, but all the other fortrefles of that pro- 

vince, which was thus entirely alienated from the crown 

of England. 


Tue bad effects of this meafure ftopped not here. Sus 
rienne, at the head of all his garrifons, amounting to 
2.500 men, retired into Normandy, in expeétation of be- 
ing taken into pay, and of being quartered in fome towns 
of that province. But Somerfet, who had no means of 
fubfifting fuch a multitude, and who was probably in- 
cenfed at Surienne’s difobedience, refufed to admit him 3 
and this adventurer, not daring to commit depredations 
on the territories either of the king of France or of Eng 
Jand, marched into Britanny, feized the town of Fou- 
geres, repaired the fortifications of Pontorfon and Sts 
James de Beuvron, and fubfifted his troops by the ravages 
which he exercifed on that whole province *. The duke of 
Britanny complained of this violence. to the king of 
France, his liege lord: Charles remonftrated with the 
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duke of Somerfet: That nobleman replied, that the ine«C H A P. 


jury was done without his privity, .and that he had no 
authority over Surienne and his companions'. Though 
this anfwer ought to have appeared fatisfactory to Charles, 
who had often felt feverely the licentious, independant 
{pirit of fuch mercenary foldiers, he never would admit 
of the apology. He ftill infifted, that thefe plunderers 
fhould be recalled, and that reparation fhould be made to 
the duke of Britanny for all the damages which he had 
fuftained: And in order to render an accommodation ab- 
folutely impracticable, he made the eftimation of damages 
amount to no lefs a fum than 1,600,000 crowns. He 
was fenfible of the fuperiority, which the prefent ftate of 
__ his affairs gave him over England ; and he determined to 
take advantage of it. 


XX, 


1448, 


No fooner was the truce concluded between the two State of 


kingdoms, than Charles employed himfelf, with great 
induftry and judgment, in repairing thofe numberlefs ills, 
to which France, from the continuance of wars both 
foreign and domeftic, had fo long been expofed. He re- 
ftored the courfe of public juftice ; he introduced order 
into the finances; he eftablifhed difcipline in his troops ; 
he repreffed faction in his court; he revived the languid 
ftate of agriculture and thearts ; and in the courfe of a 
few years, he rendered his kingdom flourifhing within it- 
felf, and formidable to its neighbours, Meanwhile, af- 
fairs in England had taken avery different turn. The 
court was divided into parties, which were enraged againft 
each other: The people were difcontented with the go- 
vernment: Conquefts in France, which were an object 
more of glory than of intereft, were overlooked amidft do- 
meftic incidents, which engrofled the attention of all men : 
The governor of Normandy, ill fupplied with money, was 
obliged to difmifs the greater part of his troops, and to allow 
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the fortifications of the towns and caftles to become ruins . 

us’: And the nobility and. people of that province had, 
during the late open communication with France, enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of renewing connexions with their 
ancient mafter, and of concerting the means for expelling 
the Englifh. The occafion therefore feemed favourable 
to Charles for breaking the truce. Normandy was at 
once invaded by four’ powerful armies; one commanded 
by the king himfelf; a fecond by the duke of Britanny ; 
a third, by the duke of Alengon; and a fourth by the 
count of Dunois. ‘The places opened their gates almoft 
as foon as the French appeared before them: Verneiiil, 
Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, Gifors, 
Mante, Vernon, Argentan, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, 
Belefme, Pont de l’Arche, fell in an inftant into the hands 


of the enemy. The duke of Somerfet, fo far from having 


‘an army, which could take the field, and relieve thefe 


4th Nov. 


places, was not able to fupply them with the neceflary 
garrifons and provifions. He retired with the few troops, 
of which he was mafter, into Roiien ; and thought it 
fufficient, if, till the arrival of fuccours from Enlai ' 
he could fave that capital from the general fate of the 
province. The king of France, at the head of a formi« 
dable army, fifty thoufand ftrong, prefented himfelf be- 
fore the gates: The dangerous example of revolt had 
infefted the inhabitants ;.and they called aloud for a ca= 
pitulation. Somerfet, unable to refift at once both the 
enemies within and from without, retired with his garri=. 
fon into the palace and caftle; which, being places not 
tenable, he was obliged to furrender : He purchafed a re~’ 

treat to Harfleur by-the payment of §6,000 crowns, ‘by . 
engaging to*furrender Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, 
Honfleur, and other places in the higher Normandy, and 
by delivering hoftages for the performance’ of ar- 
ticles™. ‘The governor of Honfleur refufed to obey his 
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orders; upon which the earl of Shrewfbury, who wasC F A P. 
one of the hoftages, Was detained»prifoner ; and the Eng-w 
lith were thus deprived of the only general capable of 5% 


récovering them from their prefent diftrefled .fituation. 
Harfleur made a better defence under Sir Thomas Cur- 
fon the governor ; but was finally obliged ‘to open its 
gates to Dunois. Succours at laft appeared from Eng- 
land under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg : 
But thefe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, 


and were foon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the count . 


of Clermont". This battle, or rather fkirmith, was the 
only action fought by the Englifh for the defence of their 


dominions in France, which they had purchafed at fuch , 


an expence of blood and treafure.. Somerfet, fhut up ia 
Caén without any profpe&t of relief, found it neceflary to 
capitulate: Falaife opened its gates, on condition that the 
earl of Shrewfbury fhould be reftored to liberty : And 
Cherbourg, the laft place of Normandy which remained 
in the hands of the Englith, being delivered up, the con- 
quéft of that important province. was finifhed in a twelye- 


. month by Charles, to the great joy of the inhabitants and 


of his whole kingdom ° 
A LIKE rapid fuccefs attended the French arms in 
Guienne; though the inhabitants of that province were, 


.from long cuftom, better inclined to the Englifh govern- 


ment. Dunois was difpatched thither, and met with no 
refiftance in the field, and very little from thé towns. 


fortification ; and the art of defence was by that means 


‘more unequal, than-either before or fince, to the art of 


attack. After all the fmall places about Bourdeaux were 


- reduced, that city agreed, to fubmit, if not relieved by a 


certain time ; and as rio one in England thought ferioufly 
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cee P. of thefe diftant concerns, no relief appeared the place | 
-— furrendered ; and Bayonne being taken foon after, this 


1450. 


whole province, which had remained united to England, 
fince the acceffion of Henry Il. was, after'a period of 
three centuries, finally fwallowed up in the French mo- 
narchy. 

THOUGH no peace or truce was concluded between 
France and England, the war was in a manner at an end. 
The Englith, torn in pieces by the-civil diffenfions which 
enfued, made but one feeble effort more for the recovery 
of Guienne: And Charles, occupied at home in regu- 
lating the government, and fencing againft the intrigues 
of his factious fon, Lewis the Dauphin; fearcely ever at- 
tempted ‘to invade them in their ifland, or to retaliate 
upon them, by availing himfelf of their inteftine confu- 
fions. 


CHA Pi Xx,’ 
HE NOR YS Va 


Claim of the duke of York to the crown The earl 

of Warwic Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk 
His banifhment and death Popular 
anfurrecion The parties of York and Lancafter 
Firft.armament of the duke of York Firft 
battle of St. Albans ——Battle of Blore-beath— 
of Northampton A parliament Battle of 
Wakefield ——Death of the duke of York Batile 
of Mortimer’s Crofs——Second Battle of St. Albans 
——Edward 1V, affumes the crown——Mifcella- 
neous tranfactions of this reign. 


WE AK prince, feated on the throne of England,c # A PL 


had never failed, how gentle foever and innocent, . 


to be infefted with faction, difcontent, rebellion, and civil 
commotions ; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared 
every @ay in a fuller light, thefe dangerous confequences 
began, from paft experience, to be univerfally and juftly 
apprehended. Men alfo of unquiet fpirits, no. longer 
employed in fofeign wars, whence they were now ex- 
cluded by the fiediation of ‘the neighbouring ftates, were 
the more likely to excite inteftine diforders, and by their 
- emulation, rivalfhip, and animofities, to tear the bowels 


“of their native country. But though thefe caufes alone , 


were fufficient to breed confufion, there concurred ano= 
ther circimftance of ‘the moft dangerous nature: A pres 
tender tothe crown appeared: The title itfelf of the weak 
prince, who enjoyed the name of fovereignty, was dif- 
N 2 puted ; 


ee 
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pees A P.puted’: And’thé Englifh were now. to pay: the feverés 
though late penalty, of their turbulence under Richard 
1450 II, and of their levity in violating, without any nectef- 
fityy or juft reafon, the: lineal fucceffion, of their mo- 
: narchs, ‘ 
Claim of Aut the tales of the houfe of Mortimer were exting ; 
~ ae but Anne, the fifter of the laft earl of Marche, having 
“frown. —- efpoufed the earl of Cambridge, beheadéd in the reign of 
‘ Henry V. had tranfmitted her latent, but not yet forgot- 
ten claim to her fon, Richard, duke of York. © This. 
prince, thus defcended by his mother from Philippa, only 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, fecond fon of Edward 
IL. ftood plainly. in the order of ‘fuceeffion before. the 
king, who derived, his defcent from the duke of Lancafter, 
third fon-of that'monarch ; and that claim could not, in 
many refpects, have fallen into more dangerous hands 
than thofe of the:duke of York. Richard was.a man of 
valour and abilities, of a prudent condua@ and mild dif- 
* pofitions: He had ‘enjoyéd-an opportunity of difplaying 
thefe virtues in his government of France: And though 
recalled from that command, by the intrigues and fuperior 
intereft of the duke of Somerfets-he had Bie fent to fup- 
prefs a_rebellion in Ireland ; had_ fucceeded much better 
in that enterprize than his rival in. the deferice of Nor- 
mandy and had even been able to attach to his’ perfon and 
family the whole Irifh nation, whom ‘he was fent to fub- 
due P. Inthe right of his father, he bore the rank of ‘firft 
prince of the bled!’ and by this ftation, he gave a luftre 
to his title derived from the family of Mortimer, which, 
though of great nobility, was equalled by other families in) - 
_ the kingdom,.and had’ been eclipfed by the royal defcent 
of the houfe of Lancafter. He poffeffed an immenfe for=. > 
“tune from the union of fo many fucceffions, thofe of 
Cambridge and York on the one hand, _ with thofe of More 
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timer on the other: Which laft inheritance had beforeC HA: P. 
been’ augniented by.an union of the eftates of Clarence Uae ae 
and Ulfter, with the patrimonial pofleffions of the family 145% 
of Marche. “The alliances too of Richard, by his marrying ; 
the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weftmoreland, had 
widely extended his intereft among the nobility, and had 
procured him many Connexions in that formidable order. 
Tue-family of Nevil was perhaps at this time the moft 
potent, both from their opulent poffeffions and from the 
characters of the men, that Has ever appeared in England, 
For befides the earl of "Weftmoreland, and the lords La- 
timer, Fauconberg, and Abergavenny; the earls of Salif- 
bury and Warwic were of that-family, and were of them- : 
félves, on ‘many accounts, thé-greateft noblemen in, the 
kingdom, The earl of. Salifbury, brother-in-law to the: 
duke of York, ‘was the eldeft fon by'a fecond mattiage of 
the earl of Weftmoreland. and inherited by his wife, 
daughter and heir of Montacute, earl of Salifhury, killed 
before Orleans, “the poflefiohs and title of* that great fa- 
mily. His eldeft fon, Richard, had- married ‘Anne, ‘the i 
daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl.of Warwic, who ** , 
died govetnér of France ;’ and by this alliance he enjoyed , Fs 
the potfeitiors; and had acquired the title, of that-other 
‘family, one of the moft opulent, moft ancient, and moft 
ifluftrious in England. “The perfonal qualities alfo of The earl of 
thefe two earls, efpecially of Warwic, enhanced the Wau 
{plendour of their nobility,» and encreafed their influence 
éver the people. This latter nobleman, commonly known, » 
from the fubfequent events, by the appellation, of the 
_ King-maker, had diftinguifhed himielf, by his gallantry . 
inthe field, by the hofpitality of his table; *by the mag~ 
snificence, and ftill more by the generofity of his expence, ; 
and by the fpirited and beld manner which attended him 
-in all his ations, - THe undefigning franknefs and open- 
ucts, of his character rendered his coriqueft over men’s 
N 2 ‘ » affe&tions 
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Cc xi. P. affections .the more: certain and infallible: His prefents 


—,— were regarded as {ure teftimonies of efteem and friendthip ; 
445° and his profeffions as the overflowings of his genuine fen- 
timents.. No lefs than 30,000 perfons are faid to have 
daily lived at his board in the different manors and caftles 
which he poffefled in England: The military men, al- 
lured by his munificence and hofpitalitys aswell as by his 
bravery, were zealoufly attached ‘to,his interefts: The 
people in general bore him an unlimited affection : His 
numerous retainers were more devoted tohis will, than to 
the prince or to the laws; And he was the greateft, as 
well as the laft, of thofe mighty barons, who formerly 
overawed the crown} and rendered the people’ incapable of 
any regular fyftem of civil government. 
Bur the duke of York, befides the family of ‘Nevil, 
had many other partizans among the great nobility, 
; Courtney, earl. of Devonhhire, deleerded from a very 
: noble family of that name in France; was attached to his 
interefts: Moubray, duke of Norfolk, had, from his here- 
ditary hatred to the family of Lancafter, embraced the 
fame. party: And the difcontents, which univerfally 
prevailed among the people, rendered every combination 


of the great the more dangerous to the eftablifhed gor 
yernment. 


THoucH the people were never willi ng to grant the 
fupplics neceflary for keeping pollefiion of the conquered 
provinces in France, they repined extremely at the lofs of 

thefe me haaiiel acisek onc: and fancied, becaufea fudden i ifs 
Tuption could make conquetts, that, without fteady, couns 
fels and a uniform expences it was poffible-to maintain 
them, The yoluntary ceflion of Maine to the queen’s 
uncle, had made them fufpect treachery in the lofs of Nor=. 
mandy and Guienne, ‘They ftill confidered Mar garet as 
a French woman anda latent enemy of the kingdom. 
And when they faw her father and all her felations aGive 


in 
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in promoting the fuccefs of the French; they could not© HAP. .* 
be perfuaded, that fhe, who was all powerful in the Eng-W 
lifh council, would very zealoufly oppofe them in their 145% 
efiterprizes. 

‘Bur the moft fatal blow,-given to the popularity of 

the crown and to the interefts of the houfe of Lancafter, 

was by the aflaffination of the virtuous duke of Glocefter, 
‘ whofe character, ha@ he beeh alive, would have intimi- 

dated. the partizans of York, but whofe memory, being 
extremely Cherifhed by the- people,’ ferved to throw an 

odium on all his murderers. ~ By this crime, the reigning 

family fuffered a double prejudice * It was deprived of its 

firmeft fupport ; and it was loaded with all the infamy of 

that imprudent and barbarous aflaffination. 

“As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had an 
ative hand in the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 
attending it; and the clamours, which neceilarily rofe 
againft him, as prime’ minifter and declared favourite of 
the queen, were thereby augmented to a ten-fold pitch, 
and became abfolutely uncontrolable, ‘The great nobility 
could ill brook to'fee a fubjedt exalted above them ; much 
more one who was only great grandfon toa merchant, 
and who was.of a birth fo much inferior to theirs.. The 
people complained of his arbitrary meafures ; which were, 
in fome degree, a neceflary confequence of theirregular 
power then polleffed by the prince, but which the leaft 
difaffection eafily magnified into tyranny. ‘The great ac- 
quifitions, which he daily made, were the objeét of envy ; 


and as they were gained at the expence of the crown, 
which: was itfelf reduced to poverty, they appeared on 
that account, to all indifferent perfons, the more excep- 
tionable and invidious, : 

THE revenues of the crown, which had long been dif- 
proportioned to its power and dignity, had been extremely 
dilapidated during the minority of Henry 4; both by the 

q Corton, p. 609, 
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CH A P. rapacity of thé courtiers; which the king’s uncles could’ 
XXI1,. ; 
+ not controul, and by the neceflary expences of the French 
war, which had always been very ill fupplied by the grants 
The royal demefnes were diffipated ; and 
at the fame time the king was loaded with a debt of 
372,000 pounds,:a fum fo great, that the parliament. 
could never think ofdifcharging it. ‘This unhappy fita- 
ation forced:the minifters upon many arbitrary meafures.:- 
The houfehold itfelf could:not be fupported without : 
ftretching to the utmoft the right of purveyance, and 
rendering it a kind of uniyerfal robbery upon the people: 
The public clamour rofe high upon this occafion, and no 
one had the equity to make allowance for the neceffity of 
the king’s fituation. Suffolk, once-bécome odious, bore 
the blame of the whole ; and evéry grievance; in every: 
part of the adminiftration, was univerfal 
tyranny and injuttice. . 
Impeach- . I HIs nobleman, fenfible of the publie hatred’ under 
: which he laboured, and forefeeing an attack from the 
commons, endeavoured to overawe his enemies, by boldly . 
prefenting himfelf to the charge, and by infifting upon 
his own innocence, and even upon his merits and thofe 
of his family in the public fervice. 
of peers ; took notice of the clamours propagated apainft . 
him ; and complained, that; after ferving the crowntin 
thirty-four campaigns; after living abroad feventeen years 
without-once returning tochis native country ; after lofing 
a father and three brothers in the wars with France; after 
being himfelf a prifoner,. and purchafing his liberty by a 
great ranfom ; it fhould yet be fufpected, that. he had 
been debauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom 
he had ever oppofed with fuch zeal and fortitude, and 
that he had betrayed his prince, who had rewarded his fer- 
vices by the higheft honours and greateft offices, that it 
was in his power.to confer". This fpeech did not an- 


ly imputed to his 


He rofe in the houfe 
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‘foer the ‘pufpofe intended. The comnions, father pro-C Hap, 
RX, 
voked at his challenge, opened their charge againift him, aa 
and fent.up to the peers_an accufation of high treafon, | 145% 
divided’into feveral -articles, They infifted, that he had 
perfiiaded the French. king to’ invade England’ with an 
‘armed force, in order to depofe the king, ahd to place on 
the throne his ow fon, John de la Pale, whom he in- 
‘tended to marry to'Margarét, the only daughter of the 
late John, duke of Somerfet, and to whom, he Imagined, 
he would by that means acquiré a title to the crown : 
That he had contributed: to the releafe of the duke of Or- 
_leans, in hopes, that that prince would affift king Charles 
in expelling the Englith from France, and recovering 
full poffeffion of his kingdom: That he had afterwards 
encouraged that monarch to make Open war on Normandy 
and Guierine, and had’ promoted his conquefts by betray- 
ing the fecrets of England, and obftruéting the fuccours 
intended to be fent to thofe provinces: And that he 
* had, ‘without any powers or commiffion, promifed by 
treaty to.cede the province of Maineto Charles of Anjou, 
and had accordingly ceded it; which proved ‘in the iffue 
the chief caufe of the lofs of Normandy °. 
.- Ir is evident, from a review of thefe articles, that the 
“commons adopted without enquiry all the popular cla- 
mours againft the duke of Suffolk, and charged him with 
crimes, of which none but the vulgar could ferioufly be. 
lieve him guilty. © Nothing can be more incredible, than 
that a nobleman, fo little eminent by his birth and cha- 
raéter, could think of acquiring the crown to his family, 
and of'depofing Henry by foreign force, and, together 
with him, Margaret, his patron, a princefs of fo much 
fpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noble- 
men in the houfe, who knew, that he had intended to 


* Cotton, p. 642. Hall, fol. 157, -Holingthed, p, 631. Grafton, 
p. 607. 
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c a2 P. marry his fon. to one of the co-heirs of the earl of War=' 


-—— wic; and was ‘difappointed in his views, only by. the 
745° death of that lady: And he obferved, that Margaret of 
Somerfet could bring to her hufband. no title to. the 


crown ; becaufe fhe-herfelf. was not fo: much as cornpre» ‘ 
hended ‘in the. entail, fettled by a&t of parliament, It is : 
eafy to account for the lofs of Normandy and Guienne, * « 


from the fituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without 
fuppofing any treachery in the Englith minifters ; and it 
may fafely be affirmed, that, greater vigour was requifite 
to defend thefe provinces from the arms of Charles VII. 
than to conquer them at firft from*his predeceflor. It 
could never be the intereft of any Englith minifter to be-" 
tray and abandon fuch acquifitions; much lefs of one, 
who was fo well eftablifhed in his mafter’s favour, who 
enjoyed fuch high honours and ample pofleffions in his 
own country, who had nothing to dread but the effects 
of popular hatred, and who could never think, without 
the moft extreme reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and . 


ae 


exile in a foreign land, “The only article, which. carries 
any face of probability, is: his engagement for the delivery 
of Maine to the queen’s uncle: But Suffolk maintained, 
with great -appearance. of truth, that this meafure. was : 
approved of by feveral at the council, table‘; and it 
feems hard to afcribe to.it, as is doné by the commons, 
the fubfequent lofs of Normandy and expulfion of the 
Englifh, Normandy lay open on every fide to.the ine 
vafion of the French: Maine, an inland province, mut 
foon after have fallen’ without any attack: And as the 
Englith poffefled in other parts more fortrefles than they 
could garrifon.or provide for, it feemed no bad. policy to 
contract their force, and to render the defence practicable, 
by reducing it within a narrower compafs, 
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‘THE commons were probably fenfible, that this charge € a B. 
of treafon againft Suffolk would not bear a ftri@ ferutiny ; 
and they, therefore, foon after, fent up; againft Him, a 3459 
new charge of mifdemeanorss which they alfo divided into 
feveral articles,. ‘They affirmed, among other imputations, 
that he had procured comnc iain grants from the crown, 
had embezzled the. public money,, had conferred offices 
on improper perfons, had perverted juftice by maintaining 
iniquitous caufes, and had procured pardons for notorious 
offenders *. The articles are moftly general ; but.are not 
improbable: And as Suffolk feems to have been a bad 
man and a bad minifter, it will not be rath in us to think, 
that he was guilty, and that many of thefe articles could 
have been proved againft him, . The court was alarmed 
at the profecution of a favourite minifter, who lay under 
fuch a load of popular prejudices; and an expedient was 
fallen upon to fave him from prefent ruin. The king fam~ 
moned all the lords, fpiritual and-temporal,. to his apart+ 
ment: The ritaner was produced before them, and 
afked what he could fay in his own defence; He denied 
the charge ; but fubmitted to the king’s mercy: Henry 
expreffed himfelf not fatisfied with regard to the firft im- 
peachment for treafon ; but in confideration of the fecond 
for mifdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
folk’s own fubmiffion, not by any judicial authority, he 
banifhed him the kingdom during five years, The lords His banithe 
remained filent; but as feon as they returned to their own ™°> 
houfe, they entered a proteft, that this fentence thould 
nowile infringe their privileges, and that, if Suffolk had 
infifted upon‘his right, and had not voluntarily fubmitted 
to the king’s conimarids, he was: intitled to a trial by his 
peers in parlia ment, 

Ir was eafy to fee, that thefe irregular proceedings 
were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he ftill pof- 


u Cotton, p. 643. felted 
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c H ‘ P. feffed the queen’s confidence, he would, on the firft fa- 
. vourable opportunity, be reftored to his country, and be 


1450. 


and death, 


Popular in- 
furrections. 


re-inftated in his former power and credit. A captain of 
a veflel was therefore employed by his enemies to inter- 
cept him in his paflage to France: He was feized near 
Dover ; his head ftruck off on the fide of a long boat ; 


and his body thrown into the fea”. No enquiry was’ 


made after the actors and accomplices in this atrocious 
deed of violence. : 

THE duke of Somerfet fucceeded to Suffolk’s power. in 
the miniftry, and credit with the queen ; and as he was 
the perfon, under whofe government the French pro- 
vinces had been loft, the public, who always judge by 
the event, foon made him equally the object of their 
animofity and hatred. The duke of York was abfent in 
Ireland during all thefe tranfactions; and however it 
might be fufpected, that his partizans had excited and 
fupported the profecution againft Suffolk, rio immediate 
ground of complaint could, on that account, lie againft 
him. But there happened foon after an incident, which 
roufed the jealoufy of the court, and difcovered to them 
the extreme danger, to which they were expefed, from’ 
the pretenfions of that popular prince. » 


THE humours of the people, fet afloat by the parlia-™ 
mentary impeachment, and by the fall of fo great a fa-— 


vourite as Suffolk, broke out in various commotions, 
which were foon fupprefled ; but there arofe one in Kent, 
which was attended with more dangerous confequences, 
A man of low condition, cone John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, who had been obliged to fly into France for 
crimes, obferved, on his return to England, the difcon- 
tents of the people; and he laid on them the foundation 
of projects, which were at firft crowned with furprifing 


w Hall, fol. 15 Hift, Croyland, contin. p. 525. Stowe, p. 383, 
Grafton, p. 610. 
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fuccefs. Hetook thename of John Mortimer ; intending, CHAP. 
as is fuppofed, to pafs himfelf for a fon of that Sir John hs ae 
Mortimer, who had been fentenced to death by par- 1450. 
liament, and executed, in the beginning of this reign, with- 
‘out any trial or evidence, merely upon an indi&tment of 

‘high treafon, given in againft him*. On the firft men- 
"tion of that popular name, the common people of Kent, 

to the number: of 20,000, flocked. to Cade’s ftandard ; 

and he excited their zeal by publifhing complaints againft 

the numerous abufes in government, and demanding a 
tedrefs of grievances, “The court, not yet fully fenfible 

of the danger, fent a fimall force againft the rioters, 
under the command of Sir Humphry Stafford, who was 
defeated and flain in an a@tion near Sevenokey 3 and 
Cade, advancing with his followers towards London, en- 
camped on Black-heath. Though elated by his victory, 
he Rill maintained the appearance of moderation; and 
fending to the ‘court a plaufible lift of grievances 7, he 
promifed, that, when thefe fhould be redrefled, and when 

lord Say, the treafurer, and Cromer, fheriff of Kent, 
fhould be punifhed for their malverfations, he would im- 
mediately lay down his arms, The council, who ob- 
ferved that nobody was willing to fight againft men fo rea- 
fonable in their pretenfions, carried the king, for prefent 
fafety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately opened 

its gates to Cade, who maintained, during fome time, 

great order and difcipline among his followers. He al- 
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* Stowe, p. 364. Cotton, p. 564. This author admires, that fuch a 
piece of injuftice thould have been committed in peaceable times: He might 
have added, and by fuch virtuous princes as Bedford and Glocefter. But it 
is to be prefumed, that Mortimer was guilty ; though his condemnation was 
highly irregular and illegal, The people had at this time a very feeble fenfe 
of law and a conftitution ; and power was very imperfeétly reftrained by thefe 
limits. When the proceedings of a parliament were fo irregular, it is eafy 
to imagine, that thofe of a king would be more fo. 

¥ Hall, fol. x59. Hollingthed, p. 634. % Stowe, p- 388, 389¢ 
Hollingthed, p. 633. 
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CHA P. ways led them into the fields during the night-time; and 
——— publithed fevere edicts againft plunder and violence of 


every kind: But being obliged, in order to gtatify their 
malevolence againft Say and Cromer, to put thefe men 
to death without a legal trial*; he found, that, after 
the commiffion of this crime, he was no longer matter 
of their riotous difpofition, and that all his ordets were 
neglected *, ‘They broke into a rich houfe, which, they 
plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed at this act of vio-= 
lence, fhut their gates againft them, and being. feconded 
by a detachment of foldiers, fent them by lord Scales, 
governor of the Tower, they repulfed the rebels with 
great flaughter*, The Kentifhmen were fo, difcouraged 
by the blow, that; upon receiving a general patdon from 


the primate, then chancellor, they retreated towatds — 


Rochefter, and there difperfed. The pardon was foon 
after annulled, as extorted by violence : A price was fet 
on Cade’s head‘, who was killed by one Iden, a gentle- 
man of Suflex ; and many of his followers were capitally. 
punified for their rebellion. 

Ir was imagined by,the court, that the duke of York 
had fecretly inftigated Cade to this attempt, in order to 
try, by that experiment, the difpofitions of the people 
towards his title and family.° : And as the event, had, fo 
far, fucceeded to, his wifh, the ruling party, had. greater 
teafon,than ever to apprehend the future confequences of 
his pretenfions. At the fame time, they heard that he 
intended to return from Ireland; and fearing that he 
meant to bring an armed force along with him, they 
iffued orders, in the king’s name, for oppofing, him, and 
for debarring him entrance into England‘, But the duke 


refuted his enemies by coming attended with no,more than 
* 
, 


2 Grafton, p, 612. B Hall, fol. 160. © Hift, Croyland, 
contin, p. 526. 4 Rymer, vol. ix. p, 275. © Cotten, p. 664. 
Stowe, ps 391. F Stowe; p. 394. 
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his ordinary retinue: The precautions of the minifters 
ferved only to fhew. him ‘their jealoufy and malignity 
againit him: He was fenfible, that his title, by being 
dangerous to the king, was alfo become dangerous to 
himfelf: He now faw the impofiibility of remaining in 
his prefent fituation, and the neceflity of proceeding for- 
- ward ‘in fupport of his claim. His partizans, therefore, 
were inftructed to maintain, in all companies, his right 
by fucceffion, and by the eftablifhed laws and conftitu- 
tion of the kingdom: Thefe queftions beeame every day, 
more and more, the fubject of converfation : The minds 
of men were infenfibly fharpened againft each other by 
difputes, before they came to more dangerous extremities : 
And various topics were pleaded in fupport of the preten- 
fions of each party, — 

THE partizans of the houfe of Lancafter maintained, 
that, though the ‘elevation of Henry IV. might at firft 
be deemed fomewhat irregular, and could not be juttified 
by any of thofe principles on which that prince chofe 
fo reft his title, it was yet founded on general confent, 
Was a national aét, and was derived. from the voluntary 
approbation of a free people, who, being loofened from 
their allegiance by the tyranny of the preceding govern~ 
ment, were moved, by gratitude, ‘as well as by a fenfe 
of public intereft, to entruft the {ceptre into the hands 
of their déliverer : That, even if that eftablifiment were 
allowed to be at firft invalid, it had acquired folidity by 
time; the only principle which ultimately gives autho- 
rity to government, and removes thofe fcruples, which 
the irregular fteps, attending almoft all revolutions, na- 
turally excite in the minds of the people: That the 
tight of fucceffion was a rule admitted only for general 
good, and for the maintenance of public order; and 
could never be pleaded to the overthrow of national tran- 
quillity, and the fubverfion of regular eftablifhments : 

8 That 
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CH A P. That the principles of liberty, no-lefs than the maxims of 
“yinternal peace, were injured by thefe pretenfions of the’ 
1450» houfe of York; and if fo many re- iterated acts of the. 


legiflature, by which the crown was entailed on the’ 
prefent family, .were now invalidated, the Englifh muft 
be confidered, not. as a: free people, who, could. dif- 
pofe of their. own government, but as a.troop of flaves, 
who were implicitly tranfmitted by fucceffion from one 
mafter to another ; ‘That the nation was bound to‘allegi- " 
ance under the houfe of Lancafter by moral; no lefs than 
by political duty; and were they te infringe thofe nume-_ 
rous oaths of fealty, which they had fworn to Henry 
and his predeceflors, they would thenceforth be thrown 
loofe from all principles, and it would-be found difficult 


éver after to fix and reftrain them’: That the duke of 


York himfelf had frequently done homage to the king as 
his lawful fovereign, and had thereby, in the moft folemn, 
manner, made an indireé&t renunciation of thofe claims, 
with which he now dares to difturb’ the tranquillity of 
the public : That, even though the violation of the rights 
of blood, made on the depofition’ of Richard, was per- 
haps rafh and imprudent, it was too. late to temedy 
the mifchief; the danger of a difputed fucceffion could 
no longer be obviated ; the people, accuftomed to a go= 
vernment, which, in the hands Of the late king, had 


been fo glorious, and in that of his predeceflor, fo pru- . 


dent and falutary, would ftill afcribe a right to it; by 
caufing multiplied diforders, and by fhedding an inun- 


dation of blood, the advantage would only be obtainéd, * 
of exchanging one pretender’ for another ; and the houfe.. 


of York itfelf, if eftablifhed on the throne, would, on 
the firft opportunity, be expofed to thofe revolutions, 
which the giddy fpirit, excited in the people, gave fo 
much reafon to apprehend: And that, though the prefent 
king enjoyed not the fhining talents, which had appeared 
“in 
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in his father and grandfather, he might ftill have a fon, CHAP. 
who fhould be endowed with them; he is himfelfj i 
eminent for the moft harinlefs and inoffenfive manners; 45% 
and if a&tive princes were dethroned on pretence of ty- 
ranny, and indolent ones on the plea of incapacity, there 
would thenceforth remain in the conftitution no eftablifh- 
ed rule of obedience to any fovereign. 

Tuese ftrong topics, in favour of the hotife of Lari- 
cafter, wete oppofed by atguments ‘no lefs convincing 
on the fide of the houfe of York. ‘The partizans of this 
latter family aflerted, that the maintenance of oftder in 
4Ahe fucceffion of princes, far from doing injury to the 
people, or invalidating their fundamental title to good 
government; was eftablifhed only for the purpofes of 
government, and ferved to prevent thofe numberlefs con- 
fufions; which muft enfue; if no rule were followed but 
the uncertain and difputed views of prefent convenience? 
and advantage: That the fame maxims, which enfured 
public peace, were alfo falutary to national liberty 5 
the privileges of the people could only be maintained by 
the obfervance of laws; and if no account were made of 
the right’ of thé fovereign, it could lefs be expected; 
that any regard would be paid to the property and free- 
dom of the fubje&t: That it was never too late to cor- 
ret any pernicious precedent; an unjuft eftablithment; 


the longer it ftood, acquired the greater fanction and va- 
lidity; it could, with tore appearance of reafons be 
pleaded as an authority for a like injuftice; and the 
maintenance of it, inftead of favouring public tranquil- 
lity; tended to disjoint every principle, by which human 
fociety was fupported: That ufurpers would be happy, 
if their prefent pofleflion of power, or their continuance 
for a few yeats, Could convert them into legal princes 3 
but nothirig would be mote miferable than the people, 
if all reftraints on violerice and ambition were thus 

Vou. Ill. QO removed; 
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oved, and a full {cope given to the attempts of every’ 
¥ 


turbulent innovator: hat time indeed might beftow 


1450. 


folidity on a government, wliofe firft foundations were 
the moft infirm; but it required both a long courfe of 
time to produce this effeét, and the total extinction of 
thofe claimants, whofe title was built on the original 
principles of the conftitution: That the dépofition of 
Richard II. and the advancetnent of Henry IV. werd 
not deliberate national aéts; but the refult of the levity 
and violence of the people, and proceeded from thofe very 
defeé&s in human nature, which the eftablifhment of poli- 
tical fociety, and of an order in fucceffion, was calculated 
to prevent: That the fubfequent entails of the crown weré 
a continuance of the fame violence and ufurpation ; they 
were not ratified by the legiflature, fince the confent of 
the rightful king was ftill wanting; and the acquiefcence, 
firft of the family of Mortimer, then of the family of 
York, proceeded from prefent neceflity, and implied no 
Fenunciation of their pretenfions: Phat the reftoration 
of the true order of fucceffion could not be confidered 
as a change, which familiarized the people to revolu- 
tions; but as the correétion of a former abufe, which 
had itfelf encouraged the giddy fpirit of innovation, re~ 
bellion, and difobedience: And that, as the original 
title of Lancafter ftood only, in the perfon of Henry IV. 
on prefent convenience, even this principle, unjuftifiable 
as it was, when not fupported by laws, and warranted 
by the conftitution, had now entirely gone over to the 
other fide; nor was there any comparifon between a 
prince utterly unable to fway the {cepter,-and blindly 
governed by corrupt minifters, or by an imperious queen, 


engaged in foreign and hoftile interefts; and a prince of — 


mature years, of approved wifdom and experience, @ 
native of England, the lineal heir of the crown, who, 
by his reftoration, would replace cvery thing on ancient 
foundations, 
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So many plaufible arguments could be urged on both 
Sdes of this interelting queftion, that the people were 
extremely divided in their fentiments; and though thé 
noblemen of préateft power and influence feem to have 
efpouled the party of York, the oppofite caufe had the 
advantage of being fupported by the prefent laws, and 
by the immediate pofleffion of royal authority: There 
were alfo many great noblemen in the Lan¢aftrian party, 
who balanced the power of their antagcni{is, and kept 
the nation in fufpence between them. THe earl of 
Northumberland adhered to the prefent government: 
The earl of Weftmoreland, in fpite of his connexions 
With the dike of York, and with tle family of Nevil, 
@f which he was the head, was brought over to the fame 
party ; and the whole nortH of England; thé moft war- 
like part of the kingdom; was, by means of thefe two 
potent noblemen, warmly engaged in the interefts of Lan- 
tafter; Edmund Beaufort, duke of Soimerfet, and his 
bréther Henry, wete great fuppotts of that caufe ; as 
were alfo Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, Stafford, duke 
of Buckingham; the earl of Shrewfbury, the lords Clif- 
ford, Dudley, Scales; Audley, and other noblemen, 

WHILE thie kingdom was in this fituation, it might 
waturally be expeéted, that fo many turbulent barons, 
pofleffed of fo much independant authority, would imme- 
diately have flown to arms, and have decided the quar- 
rél, after their ufial mahner, by war and battle, under 
tlie ftandatds of the contending princes. But there ftil] 
were many caufes which retarded thefe defperate extre- 
mities, and made a long train of faction,’ intrigue, and 
tabal, precedé the military operations. By the gradual 
progrefs of aits in England, as well as in other parts of 
Europe, the people were now become of fome import- 
atice; laws wete beginning to be refpected by them j 
and it was requifite, by various pretences; previouily to 

O24 reconcile 
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f CH A P- reconcile their minds to the overthrow of fuich an ancient 

encauhee eftablifhment as that of the houfe of Lancafler, ere their 

f _ 445 concurrence could reafonably be expected: The duke of 
York himfelf, the new claimant, was of a moderate and 
cautjous character, an enemy to violence, and difpofed 
to truft rather to time and policy, than to fanguinary 
meafures, for the fuccefs of his pretenfions. The very 
imbecillity itfelf of Henry tended to keep the factions in 
fufpence, and make them. ftand long in awe of each 
other: It rendered the Lancaftrian party unable to ftrike 
any violent blow againft their enemies; it encouraged the 
Yorkifts to hope, that, after banifhing the king’s mini- 
fters, and getting poffeffion of his perfon, they might 
gradually undermine his authority, and be able, without 
the perilous experiment of a civil war, to change the 
fucceflion, by parliamentary and legal authority. 


145. Tue difpofitions, which appeared in a parliaments 
ee aflembled foon after the arrival of the duke of York from 
Treland, favoured thefe expectations of his partizans, 

and both difcovered an unufual boldnefs in the commons, 

and were a proof of the general difcontents which pres 

vailed againft the adminiftration, The lower houfe, 

without any previous enquiry or examination, without 

alleging any other ground of complaint than common 

fame, ventured to prefent a petition againft the duke of 
Somerfet, the dutchefs of Suffolk, the bifhop of Chetter, 

Sir John Sutton lord Dudley, and feveral others of infe- 
rior rank ; and they prayed the king to remove them 
for ever from his perfon and councils, and to prohibit 
them, from approaching within twelve miles of the . 
court. This was a violent attack, fomewhat arbi- 
trary, and fupported but by few precedents, againtt 
the miniftry; yet the king durf not openly , oppofe 
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it: He. replied, that, except the lords, he would banifth C H 4 Pe 


all the others from court during a year, unle{s he fhould 
have occafion for their fervice in fuppreffing any rebellion. 
At the fame time, he rejected a bill, which had paffed 
both houfes, for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and 
which, in feveral of its claufes, difcovered a very general 
prejudice againft the meafures of the court. 


* Tue duke of York, trufting to thefe fymptoms, raifed 
an army, of 10,000 men, with which he marched to- 


XXE. 


1451. 


1452. 


The firft 
armament 


wards London; demanding a reformation of the govern-of tre duke 


ment, and the removal of the duke of Somerfet from al 
power and authority *. He unexpectedly found the gates 
of the city fhut againft him ; and on his retreating into 
Kent, he was followed by the king at the head of a fupe- 
rior army ; in which feveral of Richard’s friends, particu- 
Jarly Salifbury and Warwic, appeared ; probably with a 
view of mediating between the parties, and of feconding, 
on occafion, the duke of York’s pretenfions. A parley 
enfued; Richard ftil] infifted upon the removal! of So- 
merfet, and his fubmitting to a trial in parliament: The 
court pretended to comply with his demand; and that 
nobleman was put in arreft: The duke of York was 
then perfuaded to pay his refpects to the king in his tent ; 
and on repeating his charge againft the duke of Somerfet, 
he was furprifed to fee that minifter ftep from behind 
the curtain, and offer to maintain his innocence. Richard 
now found, that he had been betrayed; that he was in 
the hands of his enemies; and that it was become necef- 
fary, for his own fafety, to lower his pretenfions. No 
violence, however, was attempted againft him: The na- 
tion was not in a difpofition to bear the deftruction of fo 
popular a prince: He had many friends in Henry’s camp: 
And his fon, who was not in the power of the court, 
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CH 4 P.might ftill be able to revenge his death on all his enetnies¢ 
tora td He was therefore difmifled; and he retired to his feat of 
143** Wigmore on the borders of Wales i, 
Wui ex the duke of York liyed in this retreat, there 


happened an incident, which, by encreafing the public dif- 
i 2 


contents, proyed favourable to his pretenfions, Several 
Gafcon lords, affectionate to the Englith government, and 
difgufted at the new dominion of the French, came to 
ee and offered to return to their allegiance under 
Henry *. The earl of Shrewfbury, with a body of 800g 
¥457. men, was fent over to fupport them. Bourdeaux opened 
ce ae gates to him: He made himfelf mafter of Fronfac, 
Caftillon, and fome other places ; Affairs began to 
wear a favourable afpect: But as Charles haftened to re- 
fift this dangerous invafion, the fortunes of the Englifh 
were foon reveried: Shrewfbury, a venerable warrior, 
above fourfcore years of age, fell in battle; his conquelts 
were loft; Bourdeaux was again obliged to fubmit to the 
French king!; and all hopes of recovering the provincg 

of Gafcony were for ever extinguifhed. 


_ 


THousu the En:lith might deem themfelves happy ta 
be fairly rid of diftant dominions, which were of no ufe 
to them, and which they never could defend againft the 
growing p-wer of France, they exprefled great ‘difcon- 
tent on the occafion; and they threw all the blame on 
the miniftry, who had not been able to effe@ impofiibi-« 
lities. While they were in this difpofition, the’ queem’s 
delivery of a fon, who received the fame of Edward, was 
deemed no joyful incident ; and as it removed all hopes 
of the peaceable fucceffion of the duke of York, who was 
otherwife, in the right of his father, and by the laws 
enacted fince the acceffion of the houfe of Lancaftér, next 
heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency to inflame the 
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4uarrel between the parties, But the duke was incapable © #_ sBhce 
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of violent counfels; and even when no vifible obftacle_ ey 


lay between him and the throne, he was prevented by his 
own feruples from mounting it. Henry, always unfit 

exercife the government, fell at this time into a adeiinth, 
which fo far encreafed his natural imbecillity, that it ren- 
dered him incapable of maintaining even the appearance of 
royalty. ‘The queen and the council, deftitute of this fup- 
port, found themfelves unable to refift the York party 5 
and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. They fent 
Somerfet to the T’ower; and appointed Richard liente- 
nant of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a 
feffion of parliament™. That aflembly alfo, taking into 
confideration the ftate of the kingdom, created him pro- 
tector during pleafure. Men, whi thus entrufted fove- 
reign authority to one that had fuch evident and ftrong 
pretenfions to the crown, were not furely averfe to his 
taking immediate and full pofleffion of it: Yet the duke, 
inftead of pufhing them to make farther conceflions, ap- 
peared fomewhat timid and irrefolute even in receiving 
the power which was tendered to him. He defired, that 
it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority 
was conferred on him from their own free motion, with- 
out any application on his part: He exprefled his hopes, 
that they would affift him in the exercife of it : He made 
it a condition of his acceptance, that the other lords, 
who were appointed to be of his council, fhould alfo ac- 
cept of the truft, and fhould exercife it: And he re- 
quired, that all the powers of his office fhould be {pecified 
and defined by act of parliament. This moderation of 
Richard was certainly very unufual and very amiable ; 
yet was it attended with bad confequences in the prefent 
juncture, and by giving time to the animofities of faction 
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c fain: P. to rife and ferment, it proved the fource of all thofe fu- 
\——,-—/ rious wars and commotions which enfued. 

135 THE enemies of the duke of York foon found it in 

their power to make advantage of his exceffive caution. 

Henry being fo far recovered from his diftemper, as ta 

carry the appearance of exercifing the royal power; they 

moved him to refume his authori ity, to annul the protector- 

4455: fhip of the duke, to releafe Somerfet from the Tower", and 

to commit the adminiftration into the hands of that noble- 

man. Richard, fenfible of the dangers which might 

attend his former acceptance of the parliamentary com- 

miffion, fhould he fubmit to the annulling of it, levied 


nee 


an army ; but ftill without advancing any pretenfions to 
the crewn, He complained only of the king’s minifters, 
and demanded a reformation of the government. A 

Firft battle battle was fought at St. Albans, in which the Yorkifts 

pee Ms were fuperior, and without fuffering any material lofs, 

g2d May. flew about 5000 of their enemies ; among whom were 
the duke of Somerfet, the earl of RNorchumberland, 
the earl of Stafford, eldeft fon of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, lord Clifford, and many other perfons of diftlng: 
tion ®. The | king pilelt fell into the hands of the duke 
of York, who treated him with great refpeét and tender- 
nefs : He was only obliged (which he regarded as no hard- 
fhip) to commit the whole authority. of the crown into 
the hands of his rival. 

THis was the firft blood fpilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not finifhed in lefs than acourfe of thirty 
years, which was fignalized by twelve pitched battles, 
which opened a fcene of extraordinary fiercenefs and 
cruelty, is computed to have coft the lives of eighty 
princes of the blood, and almoft entirely annihilated the 
ancient nobility of England. The ftrong attachments, 
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which, at that time, men of the fame kindred bore to each C H A P. 


other, and the vindictive fpirit, which was confidered as 
a point of honour, rendered the great families implacable 
in their refentments, and every moment widened the 
breach between the. parties. Yet affairs.did not imme- 
diately proceed to the laft extremities: The nation was 
kept fome time in fufpenfe: The vigour and fpirit of 
quecn Margaret, fupporting her fmall power, {till proved 
a balance to the great authority of Richard, which was 
checked by his irrefolute temper. A parliament, which 
was foon after aflembled, plainly difcovered, by the con- 
' trariety of their proceedings, the contrariety of the mo- 
tives by which they were actuated. ‘They granted the 
Yorkifts a general indemnity ; and they reftored the pro- 
tectorfhip to the duke, who, in accepting it, ftill perfe- 
vered in all his former precautions: But at the fame time 
they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the 
continuance of the protectorfhip to the majority of his 
fon, Edward, who was vefted with the ufual dignities of 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Chefter. 
The only decifive act, pafled in this parliament, was a 
full refumption of all the grants which had been made 
fince the death of Henry V. and which had reduced the 
crown to great poverty. 


Ir was not found difficult to wreft power from hands 
fo little tenacious as thofe of the duke of York. Mar- 
garet, availing herfelf of that prince’s abfence, produced 
her hufband before the houfe of lords; and as his ftate of 
health permitted him at that time to aé his part with 
fome tolerable decency, ‘he declared his intentions ofre- 
fuming the government, and of putting an end to Rich- 
ard’s authority. This meafure, being unexpected, was 
not oppofed by the contrary party: The houfe of lords, 
who were many of them difgufted with the late ac of re- 
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€ HA P.fumption, affented to Henry’s propofal: And the king 
—.—— was declared to be reinftated in fovereign authority. 


Even the duke of Yerk acquiefced in ‘his. irregular a& 
of the peers; and no‘difturbance enfued. But that prince’s 
claim to the crown was‘too well known, and the fteps, 
which he had taken to promote it, were too evident, ever 
to allow fincere truft and confidence to have place between 
the parties. The court retired to Coventry, and invited 
the duke of York and the earls of Salifbury and Warwic 
to attend the king’s perfon. When they were on the 
road, they received intelligence, that defigns were formed 
againft their liberties and lives. They immediately fe- 
parated themfelves: Richard withdrew to his caftle of 
Wigmore: Salifbury to Middleham in Yorkfhire: And 
Warwic to his government of Calais, which had been 
committed to him after the battle of St. Albans, 
and which, as it gave him the command of the only 
recular military force maintained by England, was of 
the utmoft importance in the prefent juncture. Still, 
men of peaceable difpofitions, and among the reft Bour-~ 
chier, archbifhop of Canterbury, thought it not too late 
to interpofe with their good offices, in order to prevent 
that effufion of blood, with which the kingdom was 
threatened ; and the awe, in which each party ftood of 
the other, rendered the mediation for fome time fuccefs- 
ful. It was agreed, that all the great leaders on both 
fides fhould meet in London, and be folemnly reconciled, 

The duke of York and his partizans came thither with 
numerous retinues, and took up their quarters near each 
other for mutual fecurity. The leaders of the Lan- 
caftrian party ufed the fame precaution. The mayor, at 
the head of 5000 men, kept a ftri& watch, night and 

day ; and was extremely vigilant in maintaining peace 
between them?, Terms were adjufted, which removed 

P Fabian Chron. anno 1458. . The author fays that fome lords brough¢ 
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wot the ground of difference. An outward reconcilia-C HA P. 
tion only was procured: And in order to notify this ac- <n 
cord to the whole people, a folemn proceffion to St. Paul’s 1438. 
was appointed, where the duke of York led queen Mar- 

waret, and a leader of one party marched hand in hand 

with a leader of the oppofite, The lefs real cordia- 

jity prevailed, the more were the exterior demonftrations 

of amity redoubled. But it was evident, that a contcft 

for a crown could not thus be peaceably accommodated ; 

that each party watched only for an opportunity of fub- 

verting the other; and that much blodd muft yet be fpilt, 

ere the nation could be reftored to perfect tranquillity, oF 

enjoy a fettled and eftablifhed government, 


Even the fmalleft accident, without any formed de- 1439, 
fin, was fufficient, in the prefent difpofition of men’s 
minds, to diflolve the feeming harmony between the 
Pr ies ; and had the intentions of the leaders been ever fo 

amicable, they would have found it difficult to reftrain 
i animofity of their followers. One of the king’s re- 
tinue infulted one of the earl of Warwic’s: Their 
companions on both fides took part in the quarrel : 
A fierce combat enfued: The ear] apprehended his 
life to be aimed at: He fled to his government of Ca- 
lais; and both parties, in every county of England, 
openly made preparations for deciding the conteft by war 
and aris. 

Tue earl of Salifbury, marching to join the duke of Battle of 
York, was overtaken, at Blore-heath on the borders of sae 
Staffordfhire, by lord Audley, who commanded much 
{uperior forces; and a fmall rivulet with fteep banks ran 
between the armies. Salifbury here fupplied his de fect 
in numbers by ftratagem; a refinement, of which there 
gceur few inftances in the Englifh civil wars, where a 
headlong courage, more than military conduct, is com 

monly 
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c “ES P. monly to be remarked. He feigned a retreat, and allured 


-—,— Audley to follow him with precipitation: But when the 
#459. van of the royal army had paffed the brook, Salifbury 
fuddenly turned upon them; and partly by the furprize, 


partly by the divifion, of the enemies’ forces, put this 
body to rout: The example of flight was followed by 
the reft of the army: And Salifbury, obtaining a com- 
piete victory, reached the general rendezvous of the 


Yorkifts at Ludlow 3, 

Tue earl of Warwic brought over to this rendezvous 
a chcice body of veterans from Calais, on whom, it was 
thought, the fortune of the war would much depend ; 
but this reinforcement occafioned, in the iffue, the im- 
mediate ruin of the duke of York’s party. . When the 
royal army approached, and a general aétion was every 
hour expeéted, Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded 
the-veterans, deferted to the king in the night-time; and 
the Yorkifts were fo difmayed at this inftance of treachery, 
which made every man fufpicious of his fellow, that 
they feparated next day without ftriking a ftroke : The 
duke fled to Ireland: The earl of Warwic, attended by 
many of the other leaders, efcaped to Calais; where his 
great popularity among all orders of men, particularly 
among the military, foon drew to him partizans, and 
rendered his power very formidable. The friends of the 
houfe of York in England kept’ themfelyes every where 


in readinefs to rife on the frit fummons from their 
leaders. 


AFTER meeting with fome fucceffes at fea, Warwic 
Janded in Kent, with the: earl of Salifbury,‘and the earl 
of Marche, eldeft fon of the duke of York; and being 
met by the primate, by lord Cobham, and other perfons 
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of diftinction; he marched, amidft the acclamations ofC HA P, 
xXT. 
aac 
its gates to him ; and his troops encreafing on every day’s 1466. 


march, he foon found himfelf in a condition to face the 

royal army, which haftened from Coventry to attack him. 

The battle was fought at Northampton; and was foon SETS 
decided againft the royalifts by the infidelity of lord Grey ton. 

of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry’s van, deferted 7° J*!¥ 
to the enemy during the heat of aétion, and fpread a 
confternation through the troops. The duke of Buck- 
ingham, the earl of Shrewfbury, the lords Beaumont and 
Egremont, and Sir William Lucie were killed in the 

action or purfuit: The flaughter fell chiefly on the gen- 

try and nobility ; the common people were {pared by ors 

ders of the earlsof Warwic, and Marche:, Henry him- 

felf, that empty fhadow of a king, was again taken 
prifoner ; and as the innocence and fimplicity of his 
manners, which bore the appearance of fanctity, had 
procured him the tender regard of the people t, the earl 

of Warwic and the other leaders took care to diftinguifh 
themfelves by their refpe€tful demeanour towards him. 

A PARLIAMENT was fummoned in the king’s name, A parlias 
and met at Weftminfter ; where the duke foon after ap- ath O&% 
peared from Ireland. This prince had never hitherto 
advanced openly any claim to the crown: He had only 
complained of ill minifters, and demanded a redrefs of 
grievances: And even in the prefent crifis, when the par- 
liament was furrounded by his victorious army, he fhowed 
fuch a regard to law and liberty, as is unufual during the 
prevalence of a party in any civil diffentions; and was 
ftill lefs to be expected, in thofe violent and licentious 
times. He advanced towards the throne; and being met 
by the archbifhop of Canterbury, who afked him, whe- 
ther he had yet paid his refpects to the king? he replied, 


the people, to London. The city immediately opened 
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c i A P. that he knew of none to whom he owed that title. He 
«—.-—s then ftood near the throne"; and addreffing himfelf té 

7460. the houfe of peers, he gave them a deduction of his title 
by defcent; mentioned the cruelties by which the honfé 
of Lancafter had paved their way to fovéréizn power, in- 
fifted on the calamities which had attended the governi- 
ment of Henry, exhorted them to return into the right 
path, by doing juftice to the lineal fucceflor; and thus 
pleaded his caufe before them as his natural and legal 
judges”. This cool and mederate manner of demanding 
a crown, intimidated his friends and encouraged his ehe- 
mies: The lords remained in fufpence*; and no one 
ventured to utter a word on the occafion. Richard, who 
had probably expected, that the peers would have invited 
him to place himfelf on the throne, was much difap- 
pointed at their filence ; but defiring them to reflec on 
what he had propofed to them, he departed the houfe, 
The peers took the matter into confideration, with as 
much tranquillity as if it had beer a Common fubject of 
debate: They defired the affiftance of fome confiderabld 
members among the commons in their deliberations ¢ 
‘They heard, in feveral fucceflive days; the reafons alleged 
for the duke of York: They even ventured to propofe 
objections to his claim, founded on former entails of the 
crown, and on the oaths of fealty {worn to the houfe of 
Lancaftery: They alfo obferved, that, as Richard had 
all along borne the arms of York, not thofe of Clarence, 
he could not ¢laim as fucceffor to the latter family : And 
after receiving anfwers to thefe objections, derived frony 
the vielence and power, by which the houfe of Lancafter 
fupported their prefent pofleffion of the crowns they pro- 
ceeded to give a decifion. Their fentence was cale 
culated, as far as poffible, to pleafe both parties; They 
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declared the title of the duke of York to be certain and C H A Px 
indefeafible ; but in confideration that Henry had en-, Rae. , 
joyed the crown; without difpute or controverfy, during 146¢ 
the courfe of thirty-eight years, they determined, that he 

fhould continue.to pofiefs the title and dignity during the 
remainder of his life; that the adminiftration of the go- 
vernment, meanwhile, fhould remain with Richard ; that 

he fhould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy; that every one fhould fwear to maintain his 
fucceffion, and it fhould be treafon to attempt his life ; 

and that all former fettlements of the crown, in this and 

the two laft reigris, fhould be abrogated and refcinded 2. 

The duke acquiefced in this decifion : Henry himfelf, be- 

ing a prifoner, could not oppofe it: Even if he had en- 

joyed his liberty, he would not probably have felt any 
violent reluctance againft it: And the aét thus paffed with 

the unanimous confent of the whole legiflative body. 
Though the mildnefs of this compromife is chiefly to be 
afcribed to the moderation of the duke of York, it is im- 
poffible not to obferve in thofe tranfa@tions vifible marks 

of a higher regard to law, and of a more fixed authority, 
enjoyed by parliament, than has appeared in any former 

period of Englifh hiftory. 

Ir is probable, that the duke, without employing ei- 
ther menaces or violence, could have obtained from the 
commons a fettlement more confiftent and uniform: But 
as many, if not all the members of the upper houfe, had 
received grants, conceflions, or dignities, during the laft 
fixty years, when the houfe of Lancafter was poflefled of 
the government, they were afraid of invalidating their 
own titles by too fudden and violent an overthrow of that 
family; and in thus temporizing between the parties, 
they fixed the throne on a bafis, upon which it could not 
poffibly ftand, ‘The duke, apprehending his chief dan- 
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© HAP. ger toarife from the genius and fpirit of queen Margarets 


fought a pretence for banifhing her the kingdom: He 


34€o. fent her; in the king’s name, a fummons to come imme= 


diately to London ; intending; in cafe of her difobedis 
ence, to proceed to extremities acainft her. But the 
queen needed not this menace to excite het activity in de< 
fending the rights of her family. After the defeat at 
Northampton; fhe had fled with her infant fon to Dur- 
ham, thence to Scotland ; but foon returning, fhe applied 
to the northern barons, and employed every motive to 
procure their affiftance. Her affability, infinuation, afid 
addrefs, qualities in which fhe excelled; her careffes, her 
promifes wrought a powerful effect on every one who ap- 
proached her; The admiration of her great qualities was 


fucceeded by compaflion towards her helplefs condition : | 


‘The nobility of that quarter; who regarded thetmfelves as 
the moft warlike in the kingdom, were moved by indigna- 
tion to find the fouthetn barons pretend to difpofe of the 
crown and fettle the government: And that they might 
allure the people to their ftandard; they promifed them 
the {poils of all the provinces on the other fide of the 
Trent. By thefe means, the queen had colleGted an ars 
my twenty thoufand ftrong, with a celerity which was 
neither expected by her friends, nor apprehended by heft 
enemies. 

Tue duke of York, informed of her appearance in the 
north, haftened thither with. a body of 5000 men, td 
fupprefs, as he imagined, the beginnings of an infurrecs 
tion; when, on his arrival at Wakefield, he found him< 
felf fo much outnumbered by the eriemy. He threw 
himfelf into: Sandal caftle; which’ was ficuated in the 
heighbourhood ; and he was advifed by the earl of Salif= 
bury, and other prudent counfellors, to remain. in that 
fortrefs, till his fon, the earl of Marche; ‘who was levy- 
ing forees in the borders of Wales, could advance to his 


affiftances - 
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affiftance *. But the duke, though deficient in political € SB P. 
courage, poffeffed perfonal bravery in aneminent degree ; ay 
and notwithftanding his wifdom and experience, he 1460. 
thought, that he fhould be for ever difgraced, if, by tak- 
ing fhelter behind walls, he fhould for a moment refign 
the vidtory to a woman. He defcended into the plan, oe, 
and offered battle to the enemy, which was inftantly ac- 24th Dec. 
cepted. The great inequality of numbers was fufficient 
alone to decide the victory; but the queen, by fending a 
detachment, who fell on the back of the duke’s army, 
rendered her advantage {till more certain and undifputed. 
The duke himfelf was killed in the aétion; and as his Death of 
body was found among the flain, the head was cut off by i of 
Margaret’s orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with — 
a paper crown upon it, in derifion of his pretended title. 
His fon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of feventeen, was 
brought to Jord Clifford ; and that barbarian, in revenge 
of his father’s death, who had perifhed in the battle of 
St. Albans, murdered, in cool blood, and with his own 
hands, this innocent prince, whofe exterior figure, as 
well as other accomplifhments, are reprefented by hifto- 
rians as extremely amiable. ‘The earl of Salifbury was 
wounded and taken prifoner, and immediately beheaded, 
with feveral other perfons of diftinction, by martial law at 
Pomfret». There fell near three thoufand Yorkifts in 
this battle: The duke himfelf was greatly and juftly la- 
mented by his own party; a prince who merited a better 
fate, and whofe errors in conduct proceeded entirely 
from fuch qualities, as render him the more an object 
of efteem and affection. He perifhed in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and left three fons, Edward, George, 
and Richard, with three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, 
and Margaret. 
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c A 2 P. Tue queen, after this important victory, divided her 
a aay, She fent the fmaller divifion under Jafper Tudor, 
1461. earl of Pembroke, half brother to the king, againft Ed- 
ward, the new duke of York. She herfelf marched with 
the larger divifion towards London, where the earl of 
Warwic had been left with the command of the Yorkifts, 
Kaa? Pembroke was defeated by Edward at Mortimer’s Crofs 
Crofs. in Herefordfhire, with the lofs of near 4000 men: His 
army was difperfed ; he himfelf efcaped by flight; but 
his father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken prifoner, and 
immediately beheaded by Edward’s orders. ‘This barba- 
rous practice, being once begun, was continued by both 
parties, from a fpirit of revenge, which covered itfelf 
under the pretence of retaliation © 

MarGareT compenfated this defeat by a victory which 
fhe obtained over the earl of Warwic. That nobleman, 
on the approach of the Lancaftrians, led out his army, 
re-inforced by a {trong body of the Londoners, who were 
oe affeCtionate to his caufe ; and he gave battle to the queen 
Albans. at St, Albans. While the armies were warmly engaged, 
Lovelace, who commanded a confiderable body of the 
Yorkifts, withdrew from the combat; and this treache- 
rous conduct, of which there are many inftances in thofe 
civil wars, decided the victory in favour of the queen. 
About 2300 of the. vanquifhed perifhed in the battle and 
purfuit; and the perfon of the king fell again into the 
hands of his own party. This weak prince was. fure to 
be almoft equally a prifoner whichever faction had_ the 
keeping of him; and f{carce any more decorum was ob- 
ferved by one than by thé other, in their method of treat- 
inghim. Lord Bonville, to whofe care he had been en- 

trufted by the Yorkifts, remained with him after the defeat, | 
on affurances of pardon given him by Henry: But Mar- 
garet, regardlefs of her hufband’s promife, immediately 

© Hollingthed, p, 660, Grafton, py 650. 
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bidered the head of that nobleman to be ftruck off by the CH A® 


executioner’, Sir Thomas Kiriel; a brave warrior, wl 
had fignalized himfelf in the French wars, was treated in 
the fame manner. 

THE queen made no great advantage of this victory : 


S 


Young Edward advanced upon her from the other fide ; 
and collecting the remains of Warwic’s army, was foon 
in a condition of giving her battle with fuperior forces. 
She was fenfible of her danger, while fhe lay between the 
enemy and the city of London; and fhe found it necef- 
fary to retreat with her army to the north. Edward 
entered the capital amidft the acclamations of the citizens, 
and immediately opened a new fcene to his party: This 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty 
of his perfon, for his bravery, his activity, his affability, 
and every popular quality, found himfelf fo much pof- 
fefled of public favour, that, elated with the fpirit natural 
to.his age, he refolved no longer to confine himfelf within 
thofe narrow limits, which his father had prefcribed to 
himfelf, and which had been found by experience fo pre- 
judicial tohis caufe. He determined to affume the name 
and dignity of king; to infift openly on his claim; and 
thenceforth to treat the oppofite party as traitors and re- 
bels to-his Jawful authority. But as a national confent, 
or the appearance of it, ftill feemed, notwithftanding 
his plaufible title, requifite to precede this bold mea- 
fure, and as the aflembling of a parliament might oc- 
cafion too many delays, and be attended with other in- 
conveniencies, he ventured to proceed in a lefs regular 
manner, and to put it out of the power of his enemies 
to throw obftacles in. the way of his elevation. His 
army was ordered to aflemble in St. John’s Fields; great 
numbers of people furrounded them ; an harangue was 
pronounced to this mixed multitude, fetting forth the 
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c a P-title of Edward, and inveighing againft the tyranny and 

ufurpation of the rival family ; and the people were then 

1461. afked, whether they would have Henry of Lancafter for 

king? They unanimoufly exclaimed againft the propofal, 

It was then demanded, whether they would accept of 

nh iy, Edward, eldeft fon of the late duke of York? They ex- 

eown.  prefled their affent by loud and joyful acclamations‘, 

A great number of bifhops, lords, magiftrates, and other 

perfons of diftintion were next aflembled at Baynard’s 

caftle, who ratified the popular elef&tion ; and the new 

5th March. king was on the fubfequent day proclaimed in London, 
by the title of Edward IV ¢. 

In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a mo- 
narch, who, while in his cradle, had been proclaimed 
king both of France and England, and who began his 
life with the moft fplendid profpects that any prince in 
Europe had ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy 
for his people, as it was the fource of civil wars; but 
was almoft entirely indifferent to Henry himfelf, who 
was utterly incapable of exercifing his authority, and who, 
provided he perfonally met with good ufage, was equally 
eafy, as he was equally enflaved, in the hands of his 
enemies and of his friends. His weaknefs and his difputed 
title were the chief caufes of the public calamities: But 
whether his queen, and his minifters, were not alfo 
guilty of fome great abufes of power, it is not-eafy for us 
at this diftance of time to determine: There remain no 
proofs on record of any confiderable violation of the laws, 
except in the affaflination of the duke of Glocefter, which 
was a private crime, formed no precedent, and was but 
too much of a piece with the ufual ferocity and cruelty of 
the times. 

Mifcellane- = TH moft remarkable law, which paffed in this reign, 


ous tranfac- 5 A i : 
tions of this WaS that for the due election of members of parliament in 


reign, 
§ Stowe, p. 41s. Hollingfhed, p. 66r. & Grafton, p. 653. 
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counties, After the fall of the feudal fyftem, the dif-¢ aa, Ps 
tinction of tenures was in fome meafure loft; and every 
freeholder, as well thofe who held of mefne lords, as the 146 
immediate tenants of the crown, were by degrees admitted 

to give their votes at elections. This innovation (for 

fuch jt may probably be efteemed) was indire€tly con- 
firmed by a law of Henry IV.*; which gave right to fuch 

a multitude of electors, as was the occafion of great dif- 

order. In the eighth and tenth of this king, therefore, 

laws were enacted, limiting the electors to fuch as pol- 

fefled forty fhillings a-year in land, free from all burdens 
within the county‘, This fum was equivalent to near 
twenty pounds a-year of our prefent money; and it were 

to be wifhed, that the fpirit, as well as letter of this law, 

had been maintained. 

THE preamble of the ftatute is remarkable: ‘¢ Where- 

as the elections of knights have of late, in many. 
counties of England, been made by outrages and 

€* exceflive numbers of people, many of them of {mall 


fubftance and value, yet pretending toa right equal to 
the beft knights and efquires; whereby manflaughters, 
riots, batteries, and divifions among the gentlemen 
and other people of the fame counties, fhall very likely 
‘¢ rife and be, unlefs due remedy be provided in this be- 
«¢ half, &c.” We may learn from thefe expreffions what 
an important matter the election of a member of parlia- 
ment was now become in England: That aflembly was 
beginning in this period to aflume great authority: The 
commons had it much in their power to enforce the exe- 
cution of the laws; and if they failed of fucce(fs in this 
particular, it proceeded lefs from any exorbitant power of 
the crown, than from the licentious {pirit of the arifto- 
cracy, and perhaps from the rude education of the age, 


h Statutes at large, 7 Henry IV. cap. 15, i Ibid. 8 Henry VI. 
eap. 7, 10 Henry VI, cap. 2, : 
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CH A P.and their own ignorance of the advantages refulting from 
\—-—/4 regular adminiftration of juftice. 

1462. Wuen the duke of York, the earls of Salifbury and 

Warwic, fled the kingdom. upon the defertion of their 

troops, a parliament was fummoned at Coventry in 1460, 

by which they were allattainted. This parliament feems 

to have been very irregularly conftituted, and fearcely 


deferves the name: Infomuch, that an ac paffed in it, 
“¢ that all fuch knights of any county, as were returned 
“* by virtue of the king’s letters, without any other elec- 
* tion, fhould be valid, and that no fheriff fhould, for 
$* returning them, incur the penalty of the ftatute of 
** Henry IV *.” All the aéts of that parliament were 
afterwards reverfed ; “* becaufe it was unlawfully fum- 
*¢ moned, and the knights and barons not duly chofen !,” 
THE parliaments in this reign, inftead of relaxing their 
Vigilance againft the ufurpations of the court of Rome, 
endeavoured to enforce the former ftatutes enacted for that 
purpofe. ‘Ihe commons petitioned, that no foreigner 
fhould be capable of any church preferment, and that the 
patron might be allowed to prefent anew upon the non- 
refidence of any incumbent ™: But the king eluded thefe 
petitions. Pope Martin wrote him q fevere letter againft : 


a 


the ftatute of provilfors; which he calls an abominable 
Jaw, that would infallibly damn every one who obferved 
it’, The cardinal of Winchefter was legate; and as he 
was alfo a kind of prime minifter, and immenfely rich 
from the profits of his clerical dignities, the parliament 
became jealous left he fhould extend the papal power ; and 
they protefted, that the cardinal fhould abfent himfelf in 
all affairs and councils of the king, whenever the pope 
or fee of Rome was touched upon °, 


k Cotton, p. 664. 1 Statutes at large, 39 Henry VI. cap. 1. 
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PERMISSION was given by parliament to export corn i A P. 
when it was at low prices; wheat at fix fhillings and 
eight pence a quarter, money of that age; barley atthree 746% 
fhillings and four pence ®. It appears from thefe prices, 
that corn ftill remained at near half its prefent value; 
though other commodities were much cheaper. The in- 
land commerce of corn was alfo opened in the eighteenth 
of the king, by allowing any collector of the cuftoms to 
grant a licence for carrying it from one county to an- 
others. The fame year a kind of navigation act was 
propofed with regard to all places within the Streights ; 
but the king rejected it *, 

THE firft inftance of debt contracted upon parliamen- 
tary fecurity occurs in this reign*. “The commence- 
ment of this pernicious practice deferves to be noted; a 
practice, the more likely to become pernicious, the more 
a nation advances in opulence and credit. ‘The ruinous 
effets of it are now become apparent, and threaten the 
very exiftence of the nation, 


p Statutes at large, 15 Henry VI. cap, 2. 23 Henry VI. cap. 6, 
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CHAP. OUNG Edward, mw in his twentieth year, was 
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Battle of Touton Hary efcapes into Scotland 
A parliament ——Batle of Hexham Henry 
taken prifoner, and conjned to the Tower —— King’s 
marriage with the Laly Elizabeth Gray War- 
wic difgufted. Alliince with Burgundy ——In- 
furrection in Yorkfhire——Battle of Banbury 
Warwic and Clarence banifped Warwic and, 

Edward IV. expelled —— 

Henry V1. reftored——Edward 1V. returas 

Batile of Barnet, anddeath of Warwic——Battle 

of Teukefoury, and murder of prince Edward—— 

Death of Henry V1.—-—Invafion of France —— 

Peace of Pecquigni——Trial and execution of the 


duke of Clarence Death and charaéier of Ed« 
ward lV. 


Clarence return 


of a temper well fited to make his way through 
fuch a fcene of war, hawe, and -devaftation, as mutt 
condu& him to the full pdleffion of that crown, which 
he claimed from hereditay right, but which he had 
aflumed from the tumultury election alone of his own 
party. He was bold, ativ, enterprifing; and his hard. 
nefs of heart and feverity of character rendered him im- 
pregnable to all thofe movements of compaffion, which 
might relax his vigour in the profecution of the moft 
bloody revenges upon his eiemies. The very commence- 
5 ment 
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ment of his reign gave fymptoms of his fanguinary dif-C A P, 
pofition. A tradefman of Lond, who kept fhop at the —._y 
fign of the Crown, having faid, that he would make his . 1464 
fon heir to the Crown; this hamlefs pleafantry was in- 
terpreted to be fpoken in derifon of Edward’s affumed 

title; and he was condemned ad executed for the of- 

fencet. Such an act of tyraniy was a proper prelude 

to the events which enfued. Tie feaffold, as well as the 


ets ao 


field, inceflantly ftreamed with te nobleft blood of Eng- 
land, fpilt in the quarrel betveen the two contending 
families, whofe animofity was 1ow become implacable. 
The people, divided in their ffeCtions, took different 
fymbols of party: The partizas of the houfe of Lan- 


cafter chofe the red rofe as tleir mark of aiftin@ion; 


ee 


thofe of York were denominatd from the white; and 


pees 


thefe civil wars were thus know, over Europe, by the 
name of the quarrel between thetwo rofes, 

Tue licence, in which quee: Margaret had been ob- 
liged to indulge her troops, infutd great terror and aver- 
fion into the city of London anl all the fouthern parts 
of the kingdom; and as fhe tlre expected an obftinate 
refiftance, fhe had prudently retird northwards among her 
own partizans. The fame licerce, joined to the zeal of 
faction, foon brought great mutitudes to her ftandard ; 
and fhe was able, in a few dys, to affemble an army 
fixty thoufand ftrong in Yorkfire. ‘The king and the 
earl of Warwic haftened, withan army of forty thou- 
fand men, tocheck her progrefs, and when they reached 
Pomfret, they difpatched a boy of troops, under the 
command of lord Fitzwalter, o fecure the paflage of 
Ferrybridge over the river Are, which lay between them 
and the enemy. Fitzwalter tok pofleflion of the poft 
affigned him; but was not able » maintain it againft lord 
Clifford, who attacked him withfuperior numbers. The 
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© HA P. Yorkifts were chafed back with great flaughter ; and 
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—_.— lord Fitzwalter himfelf was flain in the ation". The 


14,51. 


Battle of 
Touton, 
2gth of 
March. 


earl of Warwic, dreading the confequences of this 
difafter, at a time when a decifive action was every hour 
expected, immediately ordered his horfe to be brought 
him, which he ftabbed before the whole army; and 
kiffing the hilt of his fword, {wore, that he was deter- 
mined to fhare the fate of the meaneft foldier ¥.* And 
to thew the greater fecurity, a proclamation was at the 
fame time iffued, giving to every one full liberty to retire; 
but menacing the fevereft punifhment to thofe who fhould 
difcover any fymptoms of cowardice in the enfuing bat- 
tlex., Lord Falconberg was fent to recover the poft 
which had been loft: He pafled the river fome miles 
above Ferrybridge, and falling unexpeétedly on lord 
Clifford, revenged the former difafter by the defeat of the 
party and the death of their leader ¥. 

Tue hoftile armies met at Touton; and a fierce and 
bloody battle enfued. While the Yorkifts were advancing 
to the charge, there happened a great fall of fnow, which, 
driving full in the faces of their enemies, blinded them ; 
and this advantage was improved by a ftratagem of lord 
Falconberg’s. That nobleman ordered fome infantry to 
advance before the line, and, after having fent a volley of 
flight-arrows, as they were called, amidft the enemy, 
immediately to retire. The Lancaftrians, imagining that 
they were gotten within reach of the oppofite army, dif- 
charged all their arrows, which thus fell fhort of the 
Yorkifts. After the quivers of the enemy were emp- 
tyed, Edward advanced his line, and did execution with 
impunity on the difmayed Lancaftrians: The bow 
however was foon laid afide, and the fword decided the 


u W. Wyrcefter, p. 489. Hall, fol. 186. Holingthed, p. 664. 
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combat, which ended in a total victory on the fide of the® HA P. 

Yorkifts. Edward iffued orders to give no quarter *. Rs 2 

The routed army was purfued to Tadcafter with great 1461- 

bloodfhed and confufion; and above thirty-fix thoufand 

men are computed to have fallen in the battle and pur- 

fuit>: Among thefe were the earl of Weftmoreland, 

and his brother, Sir John Nevil, the earl of Northum- 

berland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew 

Trollop*. The earl of Devonfhire, who was now en- 

gaged in Henry’s party, was brought a prifoner to Ed- 

ward; and was foon after beheaded by martial law at 

York. His head was fixed on a pole erected over a gate 

of that city; and the head of duke Richard and that of 

the earl of Salifbury were taken down, and buried with 

their bodies. Henry and Margaret had remained at York 

during the action; but learning the defeat of their army, 

and being fenfible, that no place in England could now 

afford them fhelter, they fled with great precipitation in- 

to Scotland. They were accompanied by the duke of 

Exeter, who, though he had married Edward’s fifter, 

had taken part with the Lancaftrians, and by Henry duke 

of Somerfet, who had commanded in the unfortunate 

battle of Touton, and who was the fon of that noble- 

man killed in the firft battle of St. Albans, 
NoTwiItTHsTANDING the great animofity which pre- Henry 

yailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted oe 

itfelf with vigour, to take advantage, either of the wars 

which England carried on with France, or of the civil 

commotions which arofe between the contending fami- 

lies. James I. more laudably employed, in ciyilizing his 

fubje€ts, and taming them to the falutary yoke of law 

and juftice, avoided all hoftilities with foreign nations ; and 

though he feemed interefted to maintain a balance be- 
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to the former kingdom in its greateft diftrefles, than pers 


146%, 


mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his fubjects to enliff 
in the French fervice. After the ie of that excel- 
lent prince, the minority of his fon and fucceflor, James 
Il. and the diftra&tions incident to it, retained the Scots 
in the fame ftate of neutrality ; and the fuperiority, vi- 
fibly acquired by France, rendered it then unneceflary 
for her ally to interpofe in her defence. But when the 
quarrel commenced between the houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter, and became abfolutely incurable but by the total 
extinction of one party; James, who had now rifen ta 
man’s eftate, was tempted to feize the opportunity, and 
he endeavoured to recover thofe places, which the Eng- 
lith had formerly conquered from his anceftors. He laid 
fiege to the caftle of Roxborough in 1460, and had pro- 
vided himfelf with a fmall train of artillery for that en- 
terprize: But his cannon were fo ill framed, that one of 
them burft as he was firing it, and put an end to his life 
in the flower of his age. His fon and fucceflor, James 
YI. was alfo a minor on his acceffion: The ufual di- 
ftraGtions enfued in the government: The queen-dowa- 
ger, Anne of Gueldres, afpired to the regency : The 
family of Douglas oppofed her pretenfions: And queen 
Margaret, when fhe fled into Scotland, found there a 
people little lefs divided by faction, than thofe by whom 
fhe had been expelled. Though fhe pleaded the con- 
nexions between the royal family of Scotland and the 
houfe of Lancafter, by the young king’s grandmother, a 
daughter of the earl of Somerfet ; the could engage the 
Scottith council to go no farther than to exprefs their 
good wifhes in her favour : But on her offer to deliver 
tothem immediately the important fortrefs of Berwic, 
and to contraét her fon in marriage with a fifter of king 
James, fhe found a better reception; and the Scots 
promifed 
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promifed the affiftance of their arms to re-inftate her fa-C H_A Ps 
mily upon the throne*. But as the danger from that y 
quarter feemed not very urgent to Edward, he did not 146. 
purfue the fugitive king and queen into their retreat ; but 

returned to London, where a parliament was fummoned 

for fettling the government. 

On the meeting of this aflembly, Edward found the 4th Nov. 

good effects of his vigorous meafure in afluming the a Paiee 
crown, as well as of his victory at Touton, by which 
he had fecured it: The parliament no longer hefitated 
between the two families, or propofed any of thofe ambi- 
guous decifions, which could only ferve to perpetuate 
and inflame the animofities of party. They recognized 
the title of Edward, by hereditary defcent, through the 
family of Mortimer; and declared, that he was king by 
right, from the death of his father, who had alfo the 
fame lawful title; and that he was in poffeffion of the 
crown from the day that he affumed the government, 
tendered to him by the acclamations of the peoples. 
They exprefled their abhorrence of the ufurpation and 
intrufion of the houfe of Lancafter, particularly that of 
the earl of Derby, otherwife called Henry IV. which, 
they faid, had been attended with every kind of diforder, 
the murder of the fovereign and the oppreffion of the 
fubje&t. They annulled every grant which had paffed 
in thofe reigns; they reinftated the king in all the pof- 
feffions, which had belonged to the crown at the pre= 
tended depofition. of Richard If. and though they con- 
firmed judicial deeds and the decrees of inferior courts, 
they reverfed all attainders paffed in any pretended parlia- 
ment; particularly the attainder of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, the king’s grandfather ;-as well as that of the earls 
of Salifbury and Glocefter and of lord Lumley, who had 
been forfeited for adhering to Richard II. 


4 Hall, fol. 137. Habington, p. 434+ @ Cotton, p. 670, 
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CHAP: Many of thefe votes were the refult of the ufual vios 
XXII. eas he 

; ,lence of party: The common fenfe of mankind, in more 
1461. peaceable times, repealed them: And the ftatutes of the 
houfe of Lancafter, being the deeds of an ‘eftablifhed go- 
vernment, and enacted by princes long poffeffed of autho- 
rity, have always been held as valid and obligatory. 
The parliament, however, in fubverting fuch deep’ 
foundations, had ftill the pretence of replacing the go- 
vernment on its ancient and natural bafis: But in their 
fubfequent meafures, they were more guided by revenge, 
at leaft by the views of convenience, than by the maxims 
of equity and juftice, They paffed an act of forfeiture 
and attainder againft Henry VI-and queen Margaret, and 
their infant fon, prince Edward: The fame aét was ex- 
tended to the dukes of Somerfet and Exeter ; to the earls 
of Northumberland, Devonfhire, Pembroke, Wilts ; to 
the vifcount Beaumont, the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, 
Welles, Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford ; to 
Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mount- 
fort, John Heron, and many other perfons of diftin&tion®. 
The parliament vefted the eftates of all thefe attainted 
perfons in the crown; though their fole crime was the 
adhering to a prince, whom every individual of the par- 
liament had long recognized, and whom that very king 
himfelf, who was now feated on the throne, had acknow- 

ledged and obeyed as his lawful fovereign, : 
THE neceffity of fupporting the government eftablifhed 

will more fully juftify fome other acts of violence; | 
though the method of conduéting them may {till appear 
exceptionable. John earl of Oxford and his fon, Au- 
brey de Vere, were detected in a correfpondence with 
Margaret, were tried by martial law before the conftable, 
were condemned and executed), Sir William Tyrrel, 
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Sir Thomas Tudenham, and John Montgomery were Le Pp. 
convicted in the fame arbitrary court ; were executed, and ag 
their eftates forfeited. This introdugtion of martial law 146. 
into civil government was a high ftrain of prerogative ; 
which, were it not for the violence of the times, would 
probably have appeared exceptionable to a nation fo jea- 
lous of their liberties as the Englifh were now become ‘. 
It was impoffible but fuch a great and fudden revolution 
muft leave the roots of difcontent and diflatisfaction in 
the fubject, which wouid require great art, or in lieu of 
it, great violence to extirpate them. The latter was 
more fuitable to the genius of the nation in that unculti- 
vated age. 

But the new eftablifhment ftill feemed precarious and 
uncertain ; not only from the domeftic difcontents of the 
people, but from the efforts of foreign powers. Lewis, 
the eleventh of the name, had fuccceded to his father, 
Charles, in 1460; and was led, from the obvious mo- 
tives of national intereft, to feed the flames of civil dif- 
cord among fuch dangerous neighbours, by giving fupport 
to the weaker party. But the intriguing and politic ge- 
nius of this prince was here checked by itfelf: Having 
attempted to fubdue the independant fpirit of his own 
vaflals, he had excited fuch an oppofition at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage, which the 
opportunity afforded, of the diffenfions among the Eng- 
lifh. He fent however a {mall body to Henry’s affiftance 
under Varenne, Senefchal of Normandy *; who landed 
in Northumberland, and got pofleffion of the caftle of 
Alnewic: But as the indefatigable Margaret went in per- 
fon to France where fhe folicited larger fupplies; and 
promifed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if her family fhould 
by his means be reftored to the throne of England; he 
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was induced to fend along with her a body of 2000 men 


at arms, which enabled her to take the field, and to make 


1464. 


2sth April. 


Bottle of 
Hexham. 
15th May. 


an inroad into England. Though reinforced by a nu- 
merous train of adventurers from Scotland, and by many 
partizans of the family of Lancafter; fhe received a 
check at Hedgley-more from lord Montacute or Monta- 
gue, brother to the earl of Warwic, and warden of the 
eaft Marches between Scotland and England. Montague 
was fo encouraged with this fuccefs, that, while a numerous 
reinforcement was on their march to join him by orders 
from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own troops alone, 
to attack the Lancaftrians at Hexham; and he obtained 
a complete victory over them. The duke of Somerfet, 
the lords Roos, and Hungerford, were taken in the pur- 
fuit, and immediately beheaded by martial law at Hex- 
ham. Summary juftice was in like manner executed at 
Newcaftle on Sir Humphrey Nevil, and_feveral other 
gentlemen. All thofe who were {pared in the field, fuf- 
fered on the feaffold ; and the utter extermination of their 
adverfaries was now become the plain object of the York 
party; a conduct, which received but too plaufible an 

apology from the preceding practice of the Lancaftrians, 
Tue fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this 
defeat, was fingular, Margaret, flying with her fon into 
a foreft, where fhe endeavoured to conceal herfelf, was 
befet, during the darknefs of the night, by robbers, who, 
either ignorant or regardlefs of her quality, defpoiled her 
of her rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmoft 
indignity. The partition of this rich booty raifed a quar- 
rel among them; and while their attention was thus en» 
gaged, fhe took the opportunity of making her efcape 
with her fon into the thickeft of the foreft, where fhe 
wandered for fome time, over-fpent with hunger and fa- 
tigue, and funk with terror and affliction. hile in this 
wretched condition, fhe faw.a robber approach with his 
naked 
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faked fword; and finding that fhe had no means of € HA P. 
efcape, fhe fuddenly embraced the refolution of trufting a 
entirely for protection to his faith and generofity. She 7454 
advanced towards him ; and prefenting to him the young 
prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to 
your care the fafety of your king’s fon. The man, whofe 
humanity and generous fpirit had been obfcured, not en- 
tirely loft, by his vicious courfe of life, was ftruck with 
the fingularity of the event, was charmed with the confi- 
dence repofed in hith; and vowed, not only to abftain 
from all injury againft the princefs, but to devote him- 
felf entirely to her fervice'. By his means fhe dwelt 
fome time concealed in the foreft, and was at laft con- 
ducted to the fea-coaft, whence fhe made her ef:ape into 
Flanders. She paffed thence into her father’s court, 
where fhe lived feveral years in privacy and retirement. 
Her hufband was not fo fortunate or fo dexterous in find- 
ing the means of efcape. Some of his friends took him 
under their protection, and conveyed him into Lanca- 
fhire; where he remained concealed during a twelve+ 
month ; but he was at laft deteéted, delivered up to Ed= 
ward, and thrown into the Tower™. The fafety of his 
perfon was owing lefs to the generofity of his enemies, 
than to the contempt which they had entertained of his 
courage and his underftanding, 

THE imprifonment of Henry, the expulfion of Mar= 
garet, the execution and confilcation of all the moft 
eminent Lancaftrians, feemed to give full fecurity to 
Edward’s government; whofe title by blood, being now 
recognized by parliament, and univerfally fubmitted to 
by the people, was no longer in danger of being im- 
peached by any antagonift, In this profperous fituation, 
the king delivered himfelf up, without controul, to thofe 
pleafures which his youth, his high fortune, and his na- 
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wry A P tural temper invited him to enjoy; and the cares of 
EXIT a , . . 
+ -—/ royalty were lefs attended to, than the diflipation of 
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amufement, or the allurements of paffion. ‘The cruel and 
unrelenting fpirit of Edward, though enured to the fero- 
city of civil wars, was at the fame time extremely devoted 
to the fofter pat aes which, without mitigating his fe- 
vere temper, maintained a great influence over him, and 


fh syed hi 
nareG i 


is attachment with the purfuits of ambition, and 
the thirft of military 


ory. During the prefent interval 
of peace, he lived’ in the moft familiar and fociable 
manner with his fubje@s", particularly with the Lon- 
doners ; and the beauty of his perfon, as well as the gal- 
lantry of his addrefs, which, even unaffifted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their favour, This eafy 
and pleafurable courfe of life augmented every day his po- 
pularity among all ranks of men: He was the peculiar fa- 
vourite of the-young and gay of both fexes. “The difpo- 
fition of the Enelifh, little addiéted to jealoufy, kept 
them from taking umbrage at thefe liberties: And his 
indulgence in amufements, while it gratified his inclina- 
tion, was thus become, without defign, a means of fup= 
porting and fecuring his government, But as it is dif- 
ficult to confine the ruling paffion within ftrict rules of 
prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him into a 
fnares which proved fatal to his repofe, and to the ftability 
f his throne. 
JaqueELINE oF Luxemsours, dutchefs of Bedford, 


e with Had after her hufband’s death, fo far facrificed her am- 


bition to love, ‘that fhe efpoufed, in fecond marriage, Sir 
Richard Woodeville, a private gentleman, to whom fhe 
bore feveral children ; and among the reft, Elizabeth, wha 
was remarkable for the grace aa beauty of her perfon, as 
well as for other sintable accomplifhments, ‘This young 
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lady had married Sir John Gray of Groby, by whom fthe¢ H A P, 
had children ; and her hufband being flain in the fecond Reis 
battle of St. Albans, fighting on the fide of Lancafter 1464. 
and his eftate being for that reafon confifcated, his ice 

retired to live with her father, at his feat of Grafton in 
Northamptonfhire. ‘The king came accidentally to the 

houfe after a hunting party, in order to pay a vifit to the 

dutchefs of Bedford ; and as the occafion feemed favour- 

able for obtaining fome grace from this gallant monarch, 

the young widow fiung herfelf at his feet, and with many 

tears, entreated him to take pity on her impoverithed 

and diftrefled children. The fight of fo much beauty in 

affliftion ftrongly affected the amorous Edward ; love ftole 
infenfibly into hig heart under the guife of compafiion ; 

and her forrow, fo becoming a virtuous matron, made his 
efteem and regard quickly correfpond to his affe@tion; 

He raifed her from the ground with affurances of favour ; am 
he found his paffion encreafe every moment, by the con- 
verfation of the amiable object ; and he was foon reduced 
in his turn to the pofture and ftile of a fupplicant at the 
feet of Elizabeth, But the lady, either averfe to difho- 
nourable loye from a fenfe of duty, or perceiving that the 
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impreflion, which fhe had made, was fo deep as to give 
her hopes of obtaining the higheft elevation, obftinately 
refufed to gratify his paffion; and all ‘the endearments,; 
carefles, and importunities of the young and amiable Ed 
ward, proved fruitlefs againft her rigid and inflexible vir- e 
tue. His paffion, irritated by oppofition, and encreafed 
by his veneration for fuch honourable fentiments; carried 
him at Jaft beyond all bounds of reafon ; and he offered 
to fhare his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whofe beauty of perfons and dignity of character feemed 
fo well to entitle her to ie T he marriage was pri 
yately celebrated at Grafton®: The fecret was carefully 
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C HA P. kept for fome time: No one fufpected, that fo libertine a 


XXII. 


prince could facrifice fo much to a romantic. paflion : 


1404. 


Wa vic 
difgufted. 


And there were in particular ftrong reafons, which at 
that time. rendered this ftep, to the higheft degree, dan- 
erous and imprudent, 

Tue king, defirous to fecure his throne, as well by 
the profpect "of iffue, as by foreign alliances, had, a little 
before, determined to make application to fome neigh- 
bouring princes; and he had caft his eye on Bona of 
Savoy, fifter to the queen of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, enfure him the friendfhip of that 
power, which was alone both able and inclined to give 
fupport and affiftance to his rival. ‘To render the nego- 
ciation more fuccefsful, the earl of Warwic had been 
difpatched to Paris, where the princefs then refided ; he 
had demanded Bona in marriage for the king; his pro- 
pofals had been accepted ; the treaty was fully concluded ; 
and nothing remained but the ratification of the terms 
agreed on, and the bringing over the princefs to Eng- 
and », But when the fecret of Edward’s marriage broke 
out, the haughty earl, deeming himfelf aPronted, both 
by being employed in this fruitlefs negociation, and by 
being bebt a ftranger to the king’s intentions, who had 
owed every thing to his friendfhip, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. ‘The 
influence of paflion over fo young a man as Edward, 
might have ferved as an excufe for his imprudent con- 
duct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had 
pleaded his weaknefs as an apology : But his faulty fhame 
or pride prevented him from fo much as mentioning the 
matter to Warwic; and that nobleman was allowed to de- 
part the court, full of the fame ill-humour and difcontent, 
which he brought to it. 
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Every incident now tended to widen the breach be-© aA P, 
tween the king and this powerful fubje@. The queen, 
who loft not her influence by marriage, was equally foli-- - 74% 
citous to draw every grace and favour to her own friends 
and kindred, and to exclude thofe of the earl, whom fhe 
regarded as her mortal enemy. Her father was created, earl 
of Rivers: He was made treafurer in the room of lord 
Mountjoy’: He was invefted in the office of con- 
ftable for life ; and his fon received the furvivance of that 
high dignity". The fame young nobleman was married 
to the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great 
eftate of that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 
upon him. Catherine, the queen’s fifter, was married, to 
the young duke of Buckingham, who was a ward of the 
crown *: Mary, another of her fifters, efpoufed William 
Herbert, created earl of Huntingdon: Anne, a third fitter, 
was given in marriage to the fon and heir of Grey, lord 
Ruthyn, created earl of Kent', ‘The daughter and heir 
of the duke of Exeter, who was alfo the king’s niece, 
-was contracted to Sir Thomas Gray, one of the queen’s 
fons by her former hufband ; and as lord Montague was 
. treating of a marriage between his fon and this lady, the 
preference given to young Gray was deemed an injury 
and affront to the whole family of Nevil. 

THE earl of Warwic could not fuffer with patience the 
Jeaft diminution of that credit, which he had long en- 
joyed, and which, he thought, he had merited by fuch 
important fervices. ‘Though he had received fo many 
grants from the crown, that the revenue arifing from them 
amounted, befides his patrimonial eftate, to 80,000 crowns 
a-year, according to the computation of Philip de Co- 
mines"; his ambitious fpirit was ftill diflatished, fo long 
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i—— with the king”. Edward alfo, jealous of that power 
#466 which had fupported him, and which he himfelf had con- 
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as he faw others furpafs him in authority and influencé 


tributed ftill higher to exalt, was well pleafed to raife up 
rivals in credit to the earl of Warwic; and he juftified, 
by this political view, his extreme partiality to the queen’s 
kindred, But the nobility of England, envying the fud- 
den growth of the Woodevilles *, were more inclined to 
take part with Warwic’s difcontent, to whofe grandeur 
they were already accuftomed, and who had reconciled 
them to his fuperiority by his gracious and popular man- 


ners. - And as Edward obtained from parliament a gene 


yal refumption of all grants, which he had made fince his 
acceffion, and which had extremely impoverifhed thé 
crown’ ; this act, though it pafled with fome exceptions, 
particularly one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a 
general alarm to the: nobility, and difgufted many, even 
zealous, partizans of the family of York. 

Bur the moft confiderable affociate, that Warwic ac 
quired to his party, was George, duke of Clarence, the 


king’s fecond brother. This prince deemed himfelf no 
lefs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrouled 
influence of the queen and her relations ; and as his for= 
tunes were ftill left on a precarious footing, while theirg 
were fully eftablifhed, this neglect, joined to his unquiet 
and reftlefs fpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 
the malcontents *. "The favourable opportunity of gain- 
ing him was efpied by the earl of Warwic, who offered him 
in marriage his elder daughter, and co-heir of his imménfe 
fortunes; a fettlement which, as it was fuperior to any 
that the king himfelf could confer upon him, immediately 
attached him tothe party of the earl*, Thus anextenfiveand 
Ww Polyd, Vitg. p. 534. x Hift. Croyl, cont. pe §39+ 
y W. Wyrcefter, p, 508. 2 Grafton, p. 673. ' 
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dangerous combination was infenfibly formed againft Ed-C HA P. 
SMES fej aes a pee eaine fs 
ward and his miniftry. “hough the immediate object of 


the malcontents was not to overturn the throne 1466, 


difficult to forefee the extremities, to which they might 


be carried : And as oppofition to government was ufually 
in thofe ages profecuted by force'of arms, civil convul~ 
fions and diforders were likely to be foon the refult of 
thefe intrigues and confederacies, 


WHILE this cloud was gathering at home, Edward Alliance 
- with the 


carried his views endeavoured to fecure him- duke of 


felf againft his factious nobility, by entering into foreign Burgundy, 
alliances, The dark and dangerous ambition of Louis 
XI. the more it was known, the greater alarm it excited 
among his neighbours and vaflals; and as it was fup- 
ported by great abilities, and unreftrained by any princi- 


ple of faith or humanity, they found no fecurity to them- 


felves but by a jealous combinati ft him. Fhilip, 


duke of Burgundy, was now dead: His rich : 


' 


dominions were deyoived to Charles, his only fon, whofe 
martial difpofition acquired him the firname of Bold, 
and whofe ambition, more outrageous than that of Lewis, 
but feconded by lefs power and policy, was regarded with 
a more favourable eye by the other potentates of Europe. 
The oppofition of interefts, and {till more, a natural an- 
tipathy of charaéter, produced a declared animofity be- 
tween thefe bad princes; and Edward was thus fecure 
of the fincere attachment of either of them, for whom he 
fhould chufe to declare himfelf. The duke of Burgun- 
dy, being defcended by his mother, a daughter of Por- 
tugal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally inclined to 
favour the houfe of Lancafter »: But this confideration 
was eafily overbalanced by political motives ; and Charles, 
perceiving the interefts of that houfe to be extremely de- : 
gayed in England, fent over his natural- brother, come 
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C HAP. monly called the, baftard of Burgundy, to carry in his 
‘ cig yname propofals of marriage to Margaret, the king’s fifter. 
1466. The alliance of Burgundy was more popular among the 
Englith than that of France; the commercial interefts 
of the two nations invited the princes to a clofe union; 
their common jealoufy of Lewis was a natural cement 
#468. between them; and Edward, pleafed with ftrengthening 
himfelf by fo potent a confederate, foon concluded the 
alliance, and beftowed his fifter upon Charlese, A 
league, which Edward at the fame time concluded with 
the duke of Britanny, feemed both to encreafe his fecu- 
rity, and to open to him the profpect of rivalling his pre- 
ceceflors in thofe foreign conquefts, which, however 
fhort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered their reigns {@ 

popular and illuftrious ¢, 


1469. But whatever ambitious {chemes the king might have 
built on thefe alliances, they were foon fruftrated by in- 
teftine commotions, which engrofled all his attention, 
Thefe diforders probably arofe not immediately from the 
intrigues of the earl of Warwic, but from accident, aid- 
ed by the turbulent fpirit of the age, by the general hu- 
mour of difcontent which that popular nobleman had 
inftilled into the nation, and perhaps by fome remains 

Infurre&tion of attachment to the houfe of Lancafter. The hofpital 
"esas of St. Leonard’s near York had received, from an ancient 
grant of king Athelftane, a right of levying a thrave of 
corn upon every plough-land in the county ; and as thefe 
charitable eftablifhments are liable to abufe, the country 
people complained, that the revenue of the hofpital was 
no longer expended for the relief of the poor, but was fe- 
creted by the managers, and employed to their private 
purpofes. After long repining at the contribution, they 
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refufed payment: Ecclefiaftical and civil cenfures were 
iffued againft them: ‘Their goods were diftrained, and 
their perfons thrown into jail: Till, as their ill-humour 
daily encreafed, they rofe in arms ; fell upon the officers 
of the hofpital, whom they put to the fword; and pro- 
ceeded in a body, fifteen thoufand ftrong, to the gates of 
York, Lord Montague, who commanded in thofe parts, 
oppofed himfelf to their progrefs; and having been fo 
fortunate in a tkirmith as to feize Robert Hoiderse their 
Jeader, he ordered him immediately to be led to execu- 
tion; according to the practice of the times. The 
rebels, however, ftill continued in arms; and being foon 
headed by men of greater diftinction, Sir Henry Kenk 
fon of lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, they ad- 
vanced fouthwards, and began to appear formidable to 
government. Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who had re- 
ceived that title on the forfeiture of Jafper Tudor, was 
ordered by Edward to march againft them at the head of 
a body of Welfhmen ; and he was joined by five thoufand 
archers under the command of Stafford, earl of Devon- 
fhire, who had fucceeded in that title to the family of 
Courtney, which had alfo been attainted. But a trivial 
difference about quarters having begotten an animofity be- 
tween thefe two noblemen, the earl of Devonfhire retired 
with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter 
the rebels. The two armies approached each other near 
Banbury; and Pembroke, having prevailed in a fkirmith, 
and having taken Sir Henry Nevil prifoner, ordered him 
immediately to be put to death, without any form of pro- 
cefs. This execution enraged, without terrifying, the 
rebels: They attacked the Welfh army, routed them, 
put them to the fword without mercy; and having feized 
Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him for 
the death of their leader, The king, imputing this mif- 
fortune to the earl of Devonfhire, who had deferted Pem- 
broke, 
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—— manner. But thefe fpeedy exectitions, or rather open 
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murders, did not ftop there: The northern rebels, fend, 
ing a party to Grafton, {cized the earl of Rivers and his 
fon John; men who had become obnoxious by their 
near relation to the king and his partiality towards them ; 
And they were immediately executed by orders from Sir 
John Coniers °. 

THERE is no part of Enelifh hiftory fince the Con- 
queft, fo obfcure, fo uncertain, fo little authentic or 
confiftent, as that of the wars between the two Rofes: 
Hiftorians differ about many material circumitances’; fome 
events of the utmoft confequence, in which they almoft 
all agree, are incredible and contradicted by records‘; 
and it is remarkable, that this profound darknefs falls 
upon us juft on the eve of the reftoration of letters, and 
when the art of Printing was already known in Europe. 
All we can diftinguifh with certainty through the deep 
cloud, which covers that period, is a fcene of horror and 
bloodfhed, favage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous, difhonourable conduét in all parties. “There 
is no poffibility, for inftlance, of accounting for the views 
and intentions of the earl of Warwic at this time. It is 
agreed, that he refided, together with his fon-in-law, 
the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais, dur- 
ing the commencement of this rebellion; and that his 
brother Montague aéted with vigour againft the northern 
rebels. We may thence prefume, that the’ infurrection 
had not proceeded from the fecret counfels and inftigation 
of Warwic ; though the murder, committed by the re- 
bels, on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on 
the other hand, a violent prefumption againft him. He 
and Clarence came over to England, offered their fervice 
to Edward, were received without any fufpicion, were 
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entrufted by him in the higheft commands £, and ftill per- © eat Pe 
fevered in their fidelity. Soon after, we find the rebels a 
quieted and difperfed by a general pardon granted by Ed- 146 
ward from the advice of the earl of Warwic: But why fo 
courageous a prince, if fecure of Warwic’s fidelity, fhould 

have granted a general pardon to men, who had been 

guilty of fuch violent and perfonal outrages againft himy 

is not intelligible ; nor why that nobleman, if unfaithful, 

fhould have endeavoured to appeafe a rebellion, of which 

he was able to make fuch adyantages. But it appears, 

that, after this infurrection, there was an interval of 
peace, during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 

with honours and favours of the higheft nature; He made 

Jord Montague a Marquefs, by the fame name: He cre- 

ated his fon, George, duke of Bedford*:; He publicly 
declared his intention of marrying that young nobleman 

to his eldeft daughter, Elizabeth, who, as he had yet no 

fons, was prefumptive heir of the crown: Yet we find, 

that, foon after, being invited to a feaft by the archbifhop 

of York, a younger brother of Warwic and Montague, 

he entertained a fudden fufpicion, that they intended to 

feize his perfon or to murder him: And he abruptly left 

the entertainment !, 


Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, which xgy05 
is as unaccountable as all the preceding events; chiefly 
becaufe no fufficient reafon is afligned for it, and becaufe, 
fo far as appears, the family of Nevil had no hand in ex- 
citing and fomenting it. It arofe in Lincolnfhire, and 
was headed by Sir Robert Welles, fon to the lord of that 
name, ‘The army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 
men ; but lord Welles himfelf, far from giving counte= 
nance tothem, fled into a fanctuary, in order to fecure 
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his perfon againft the king’s anger or fufpicions. He was 
allured from this retreat by a promife of fafety ; and was 
foon after, notwithftanding this aflurance, beheaded, 
along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, by orders from. Ed- 
ward *, The king fought a battle with the rebels, de- 
feated them, took Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas 
Launde prifoners, and ordered them immediately to be 
beheaded. 

Epwarp, during thefe tranfaGtions, had entertained 
fo little jealoufy of the earl of Warwic or duke of Cla- 
rence, that he fent them with commiffions of array to 
levy forces againft the rebels': But thefe malcontents, 
as foon as they left the court, raifed troops in their own 
name, iflued declarations againft the government, and 
complained of grievances, oppreflions, and bad minifters. 
The unexpected defeat of Welles difconcerted all their 
meafures ; and they retired northwards into Lancafhire, 
where they expected to be joined by Jord Stanley, who 
had married the earl of Warwic’s fifter, But as that no- 
bleman refufed all concurrence with them, and as lord 
Montague alfo remained quiet in Yorkfhire; they were 
obliged to difband their army, and to fly into Devonfhire, 
where they embarked and made fail towards Calais ™. 

THE deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gafcon, who feeing the 
earl return in this miferable condition, refufed him ad~+ 
mittance ; and would not fo much as permit the dutchefs 
of Clarence to land; though, a few days before, fhe 
had been delivered on fhip-board of a fon, and was at 
that time extremely difordered by ficknefs, With difli- 


k Hall, fol. 204. Fabrian, fol, 218. Habington, p. 442, Hollingfhed, 
p- 674. 1 Rymer, vol. xi. p. 652. 

m The king offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or 108 
pounds a year ia land, to any that would feize them, Whence we may learn 
that land was at that time fold for about ten years purchafe, See Rymer, 
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culty, he would allow a few flaggons of wine to be car- © HA P. 
XX. 
ried to the fhip for the ufe of the ladies: But as he was ee 
man of fagacity, and well acquainted with the revolu- 147% 
tions to which England was fubject, he fecretly apolo- 
gized to Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and 
reprefented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his fer- 
vice. » He faid, that the fortrefs was ill fupplied with pro- 
vifions ; that he could not depend on the attachment of 
the garrifon ; that the inhabitants, who lived by the Eng- 
lifh commerce, would certainly declare for the eftablifhed 
government ; that the place was at prefent unable to refift 
the power of England on the one hand, and that ofthe 
duke of Burgundy on the other; and that, by feeming to 
declare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of 
that prince, and ftill keep it in his power, when it 
fhould become fafe and prudent, to reftore Calais to 
its ancient mafter®. It is uncertain, whether Warwic 
was fatisfied with this apology, or fufpected a double in- 
fidelity in Vaucler ; but he feigned to be entirely con- 
vinced by him; and having feized fome Flemith veflels, 
which he found lying off Calais, he immediately made 
fail towards France. 
Tue king of France, uneafy at the clofe conjunc- 
tion between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, re- 
ceived with the greateft demonftrations of regard the 
unfortunate Warwic®, with whom he had formerly 
maintained a fecret correfpondence, and whom he hoped 
ftill to make his inftrument, in overturning the govern- 
ment of England, and re-eftablifhing the houfe of Lan- 
cafter, No animofity was ever greater than that which 
had long prevailed between that houfe and the earl of 
Warwic. His father had been executed by orders from 
Margaret: He himfelf had twice reduced Henry to cap= 
n Comines, liv..3. cap. 4. Hall, fol. 265. © Polyd, Virg. 
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fold, and had occafioned innumerable ills to that un- 
happy family. For this reafon, believing that fuch 
inveterate rancour could never admit of any cordial re- 
conciliation; he had not mentioned Henry’ s name, when 
he took arms againft Edward ; and he rather endeavoured 
to prevail by means of his own adherents, than revive a 
party, which he fincerely hated. But his prefent di- 
ftrefles and the entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken 
to terms of accommodation; and Margaret being fent 
for from Angers, where fhe then refided, an agreement 
was from common intereft foon concluded between them. 
It was flipulated, that Warwic fhould efpoufe the caule 
of Henry, and endeavour to reftore him to liberty and 
to re-eftablifh him on the throne; that the adminiftra- 
tion of the government, during the minority of young 
Edward, Henry’s fon, fhould be entrufted conjointly to 
tlie earl of Warwic and the duke of Clarence; that 
prince Edward fhould marry the lady Anne, fecond 
daughter of that nobleman ; and that the crown, in cafe 
of the failure of male iffue in that prince, fhould de- 
feend to the duke of Clarence, to thé entite exclufion of 
king Edward and his pofterity. Never was confederacy, 
on all fides, lefs natural or more evidently the work of 
neceffity: But Warwic hoped, that all former paffions 
of the Lancaftrians might be loft in prefent politicat 
views; and that at worft, the independant power of his 
family, and the affections of the people, would fuffice te 
give him fecurity, and enable him to exact the full per- 
formance of all the conditions agreed on. The marriage 
of prince Edward with the lady Anne was immediately 

celebrated in France. 
Epwarp forefaw, that it would be eafy to’ diffolve 
an alliance, compofed of fuch. difcordant parts. For 
this 
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this purpofe, he fent over a lady of great fagacity and ¢ Fr 
addrefs, who belonged to the train’ of the dutchefs ofS 
Clarence, and who, under colour of attending her. mi- 147% 
ftrefs, was empowered to negociate with the duke, and 
to renew the connexions of that prince with his own 
family’. She reprefented to Clarence, that he had un- 
warily, to his own ruin, become the inftrument of War- 
wic’s vengeance, and had thrown himfelf entirely in the 
power of his moft inveterate enemies; that the mortal 
injuries, which the one royal family had fuffered from 
the other, were now paft all forgivenefs, and no imagi- 
nary union of interefts could ever fuffice to obliterate 
them ; that even if the leaders were willing to forget 
paft offences, the animofity of their adherents would pre- 
vent a fincere coalition of parties, and would, in fpite 
of all temporary and verbal agreements, .preferve an 
eternal oppofition of meafures between them 3 and thata 
prince, who deferted his own kindred, and joined the 
murderers of his father, left himfelf fingle, without 
friends, without protection, and- would not, when mif- 
fortunes inevitably fell upon him, be fo much as entitled 
to any pity or regard from the reft of mankind. Cla- 
rence was only one and twenty years of age, and feems 
to have poffeffed but a flender capacity ; yet could he 
eafily fee the force of thefe reafons ; and upon the pro- 
mife of forgivenefs from his brother, he fecretly engaged, 
on a favourable oy portunity, to defert the earl of Warwic, 
and abandon the Lancaftrian party, 

Durinc this negociation, Warwic was fecretly carry 
ing on a correfpondence of the fame nature with his 
brother, the marquefs of Montague, who was entirely 
truited by Edward-; and like motives produced a like re- 
folution in that nobleman. The marquefs alfo, that he 
might render. the projeCted blow the more deadly and 
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incurable, refolved, on his fide, to watch a favourable 


~~ opportunity for committing Ais perfidy, and ftill to main- 
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tain the appearance of beittg a zealous adherent to the 
houfe of York. 

Arrer thefe mutual fnares were thus carefully laid, 
the decifion of the quarrel advanced apace. Lewis pres 
pared a fleet to efcort the earl of Warwic, and granted 
him a fupply of men and money’, The duke of Bur- 
gundy, on the other hand, enraged at that nobleman for 
his feizure of the Flemith veffels before Calais, and anxi- 
ous to fupport the reigning family in England, with 
whom his own interefts were now conneéted, fitted out a 
larger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel ; and he 
incefflantly warned his brother-in-law of the imminent 
perils, to which he was expofed. But Edward, though 
always brave and often active, had little forefight or 
penetration. He was not fenfible of his danger: He 
made no fuitable preparations againft the earl of War- 
wic': He even faid, that the duke might fpare himfelf 
the trouble of guarding the feas, and that he wifhed for 
nothing more than to fee Warwic fet foot on Englifh 
ground *, A vain confidence in his own prowefs, joined 
to the immoderate love of pleafure, had made him inca- 
pable of all found reafon and reflection. 

Tue event foon happened, of which Edward feemed 


Warwicand{y defirous. A ftorm difperfed the Flemifh navy, and 
Clarence re- 


turn. 


left the fea open to Warwict, That nobleman feized 
the opportunity, and fetting fail, quickly landed at 
Dartmouth, with the duke of Clarence, the earls of Ox- 
ford and Pembroke, and a fmall body of troops; while 
the king was in the north, engaged in fuppreffing an in- 
furrection, which had been raifed by lord Fitz-Hughy 
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biother-in-law to Warwic. The {cene, which enfues 2° Ste P, 
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refembles more the fiGtion of a poem or romance than an ___y 


event in true hiftory. The prodigious popularity of 147% 
Warwic», the zeal of the Lsscalaze party, the f{pirit 
of difcontent with which many were infected, and the 
general inftability of the Englifh nation, occafioned by 
the late frequent poston, drew fuch multitudes to his 
ftandard, that, in a very few days, his army- amounted 
to fixty thoufand men, and was continually encreafing. 
Edward haftened fouthwards to encounter him; and the 
‘two armies approached each other near Nottine gham, 
where a decifive aétion was every hour. expedied. The 
tapidity of Warwic’s progrefs had incapacitated the duke 
of Clarence from executing his plan of reachery; and 
the marquefs of Montague had here the opportunity of 
ftriking the firft blow. He communicated the defion to 
his adherents, who promifed him their concurrence: 
They took to arms in the night-time, and haftened with 
loud acclamations to Edward’s quarters: The king 
was alarmed at the noife, and ftarting from bed, heard 
the cry of war, ufually employed by the Laneaftrian 
party. Lord Haftings, his chamberlain, informed him 
of the danger, and urged him to make his efcape by 
{peedy flight from an prone where he had fo many con- 
cealed enemies, and where few feemed zealoufly attached 
to his fervice. He had juft time to get on horfeback, and 
to hurry with a fmall retinue to Lynne in Norfolk, 


ady, on board of 


where he luckily found { 


which he inftantly embar ked w, And after this manner, Eaward IV. 


led, 
the earl of Warwic, in no longer {pace than eleven days “? 
after his firft landing, was left entire mafter of the king- 


dom. 
But Edward’s danger did not end with his embarka- 
tion. The Eafterlings or Hanfe-Towns were then at 
» Hall, fol. 205, w Comines, liv. 3. chap, 5. Hall, fol. 208. 
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thefe people, hovering on the Englith coaft, efpied the 
king’s veflels, and gave chace to them ; nor was it with- 
out extreme difficulty that he made his efcape into the 
port of Alcmaer in Holland. He had fled from England 
with fuch precipitation, that he had carried nothing of 
value along with him ; and the only reward, which he 
could beftow on the captain of the veflel that brought 
him over, was a robe lined with fables ; promifing him 
an ample recompence, if fortune fhould ever become 
more propitious to him *, 

Ir is not likely, that Edward could be very fond of 
prefenting himfelf in this lamentable plight before the 
duke of Burgundy; and that having fo fuddenly, after 
his mighty vaunts, loft all footing in his own kingdom, 
he could be infenfible to the ridicule which muft attend 
him in the eyes of that prince, The duke, on his part, 
was no lefs embarrafled how he fhould receive the de- 
throned monarch. As he had ever borne a greater af- 
fe&tion to the houfe of Lancafter than to that of York, 
nothing but political views had engaged him to contract 
an alliance with the latter; and he forefaw, that pro- 
bably the revolution in England would now turn this 
alliance againft him, and render the reigning family his 
implacable and jealous enemy. For this reafon, when 
the firft rumour of that event reached him, attended with 
the circumftance of Edward’s death, he feemed rathei 
pleafed with the cataftrophe; and it was no agreeable dif- 
appointment to find, that he muft either undergo the 
burthen of fupporting an exiled prince, or the difhonou 
of abandoning fo near a relation. He began already to 
fay, that his connexions were with the kingdom of Eng« 
land, not with the king; and it was indifferent to him, 
whether the name of Edward or that of Henry were 
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employed in the articles of treaty. Thefe fentiments wereC H A P. 
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continually ftrengthened by the fubfequentevents. Vaucler, ___y 

the deputy governor of Calais, though he had been con- 147% 

firmed in his command by Edward, and had even received 

4 penfioh from the duke of Burgundy on account of his 

fidelity to the crown, no fdoner faw his old mafter, War- 

wic, reinftated in authority, than he declared for him, 

and with great demonftrations of zeal and attachment, 

put the whole garrifon in his livery. And the intelli- 

gence, which the duke received every day from England, 

feemed td promife an entire and full fettlemment in the 

family of Lancafter; 

IMMEDIATELY after Edward’s fight had left thé king- Henry VIs 
dom at Warwic’s difpofal, that nobleman haftened to =. 
London: and taking Henry from his confinement in the 
Tower, into which he himfelf had been the chief caufe 

“of throwing him, he proclaimed him king with great 
folemnity. A parliament was fummoned, in the name 
of that pririce, to meet at Weftminfter; and as this 
affembly could pretend td no liberty, while furrounded 
by fuch enraged and infolent victors; governed by fuch 
4n impetuouS fpirit as Warwic, their votes were entirely 
diated by the ruling faction, The tieaty with Mar- 
garet was here fully executed: Henty was recognized as 
lawful king; but his incapacity for government being 
avowed; the regericy was entrufted to Warwic and Cla- 
fence till the majority of prince Edward; and in default 
of that prince’s iffue, Clarence was declared facceflor to 
the crown. ‘The ufual bufinefs alfo of reverfals went on 
without oppofition; Every ftatute, made during the reign 
of Edward, was repealed; that prince was declared to 
Be an ufurper; he and his adherents were attainted ; and 
in particular; Richard duke of Glocefter, his younger 
brother: All the attainders of the Lancaftrians, the dukes 
of Somerfet-and Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pem- 

R2 broke, 
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one was reftored, who had loft either honours or fortune, 
by his former adherence to the caufe of Henry. 

Tue ruling party were more fparing in their execus 
tions, than was ufual after any revolution during, thofe 
violent times. The only victim of diftinétion was John 
Tibetot, earl of Worcefter. This accomplithed perfon, 
born in an age and ‘nation where the nobility valued 
themfelves on ignorance as their privilege, and leit learn- 
ing to monks and fchoolmafters, for whom indeed the 
{purious erudition, that. prevailed, was -beft fitted, had 
been ftruck with the firft rays of true fcience, which be- 
gan to penetrate from the fouth, and had been zealous, 
by his exhortation and example, to propagate the love of 
ietters among his unpolifhed countrymen. It is pretend- 
ed, that knowledge had not produced, on this nobleman 
himfelf, the effect which fo naturally attends it, of hu- 
manizing the temper, and foftening the heart’; and that 
he had enraged the Lancaiftrians againft him, by the fe- 
verities which he exercifed upon them, during the pre- 
valence of his own party. He endeavoured to conceal 
himfelf after the flight of Edward; but was caught on 
the top of a tree in the foreft of Weybridge, was con- 
ducted to London, tried before the earl of Oxford, con- 
demned and executed. AJl the other confiderable 
Yorkifts either fled beyond fea, or took fhelter in fanctu- 
aries ; where the ecclefiaftical privileges afforded them 
protection. In London alone, it is computed, that no 
lefs than 2000 perfons faved themfelves in this manner 2; 


and among the reft, Edward’s queen, who was there 


delivered of a fon, called by his father’s name*. 
Queen Margaret, the other rival queen, had not yet 
appeared in England, but on recciying intelligence of 
¥ Hall, fol. zio, Stowe, p. 422. z Comines, liv. 3. chap..7. 
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"Warwic’s fuccefs, was preparing with prince EdwardC H A P 
for her journey.~ All the banifhed Lancaftrians flocked ones 
to her; and among the reft, the duke of Somerfet, fon 1479. 
of the duke beheaded after the: battle of Hexham. This 
nobleman, who had long been regarded as the head of 
the party, had fled into the Low Countries on the dif- 
comfiture of his friends; and as he concealed his‘name 
and quality, he had there languifhed in extreme indi- 
gence. Philip de Comines tells us>, that he himfelf 
faw him, as well as the duke of Exeter, in a condition 
no better than that of a common begvar ; till being dif- 
covered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had {mall 
penfions allotted them, and were living in filence and 
obfcurity, When the fuccefs of their party called them 
from their retreat. But both Somerfet and Margaret 
were detained by contrary winds from reaching Eng- 
land ‘, till a new revolution in that kingdom, no lefs 
fudden and furprifing than the former, threw them in- 
to greafer mifery than that from which they had juft 
emerged, 

Tuoucu the duke of Burgundy, by negle@ting Ed- 
ward, and paying court to the eftablifhed government, 
had endeavoured to conciliate the friendfhip of the Lan- 
caftrians, he found that he had not fucceeded to his 
with; and the connexions between the king of France 
and the earl of Warwic, ftill held him in great anxiety 4. 
This nobleman, too haftily regarding Charles as a de- 
termined enemy, had fent over to Calais a body of 4000 
men, who made inroads into the Low Countries *; and 
the duke of Burgundy faw himfelf in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the united arms of England and of France. 
He refolved therefore to grant fome affiftance to his 
brother-in-law ; butin fuch a covert manner, as fhould 
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Pesan equipped four large veffels, in the name of fome pri- 
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yeturns, 


vate merchants, at ‘Terveer in Zealand ; and caufing 
fourteen fhips to be fecretly hired from the Eafterlings, 
he delivered this {mall fquadron to Edward, who, receiv- 
ing alfo a {um of money from the duke, immediately fet 
fail for England. No fooner was Charles informed of 
his departure, than he iffued a proclamation inhibiting 
all his fubjeé&ts from giving him countenance or affift- 
ance f; an artifice which could not deceive the earl of 
Warwic, but which might ferve as a decent pretence, if 
that nobleman were fo difpofed, for maintaining g friends 
thip with the duke of Burgundy. 

EDWARD, impatient to take revenge on his enemies, 
and to recover his loft authority, made an attempt to land 
with his forces, which exceeded not 2q00 men, on the 
coaft of Norfolk; but being there repulfed, he failed 
northwards, and difembarked at Ravenfpur in York- 
thire. Finding, that the new magiftrates, who had been 

ppointed by the earl of Warwic, kept the people 
oety where from joining him, he pretended, and even 
made oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, 
but only the inheritance of the houfe of York, which of 
right belonged to him, and that he did not intend to 
difturb the peace of the kingdom. His partizans every 
moment flocked to his ftandard: He was admitted into 
the city of York: And he was foon in fuch a fituation, 
as gave him hopes of fucceeding in all his claims and 
pretenfions. ‘The marquis of Montague commanded in 
the northern counties ; but from fome myfterious reafons, 
which, as well as many other important tranfaétions in 
that age, no hiftorian has cleared up, he totally negleét- 
ed the beginnings of an infurreétion, which he ought 
to have efteemed fo formidable. Warwic aflembled an 
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army at Leicefter, with an intention of meeting and of © pie P. 
giving battle to the enemy ; but Edward, by taking an- Gaus papal 
other road, pafled him unmolefted, and prefented himfelf 747!» 
before the gates of London. Had he here been refufed 
admittance, he was totally undone: But there were many 

reafons, which inclined the citizens to favour him. 

His numerous friends, iffuing from their fanctuaries, 

were aétive in his caufe; many rich merchants, who had 


Se soe 


formerly Jent him money, faw no other chance for their 
payment but his reftoration ; the city-dames, who had 
been Ijberal of their favours to him, and who ftill re- 
tained an affection for this young and gallante prince, 
fwayed their hufbands and friends in his favour®; and 
above all, the archbifhop of York, Warwic’s brother, 
to whom the care of the city was committed, had 
fecretly, from unknown reafons, entered into a corre- 
fpondence with him; and he facilitated Edward’s admif- 
fion into London, The moft likely caufe, which can 
be afligned for thofe multiplied infidelities, even in the 
family of Nevil itfelf, is the fpirit of faction, which, 
when it becomes inveterate, it is very difficult for any man 
entirely to fhake off. Thefe perfons, who had Jong diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in the York party, were unable to 
aét with zeal and cordiality for the fupport of the Lan- 
caftrians ; and they were inclined, by any profpect of fa- 
your or accommodation offered them by Edward, to return 
to their ancient connexions. However this may be, Ed- 
ward’s entrance into London, made him mafter not only 
of that rich and powerful city, but alfo of the per- 
fon of Henry, who, deftined to be the perpetual fport 
of fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his ene= 


1 
1 
| 


yxth April, 


mies*. 
Ir appears not, that Warwic, during his fhort admi- 
niftration, which had continued only fix months, had 
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Cc ee P- been guilty of any unpopular act, or had. anywife des 
we ferved to lofe that general favour, with which he had ] 
1471. fo lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, who was 
formerly on the defenfive, was now the aggreflor; and 
having overcome the difficulties, which always attend the 
Geringnek of an infurreCtion, pofleffed many advantages 
above his enemy: His partizans were actuated by that 
zeal and courage, which the notion of an attack infpires ; 
his opponents were intimidated for a like reafon; every 
one, who had been difappointed in the hopes, which he 
had entertained from Warwic’s elevation, either became a 
cool friend, or an open enemy to that nobleman ; and each 
malcontent, from whatever caufe, proved an acceffion to 
Edward’s army. ‘The king, therefore, found himfelf in 
a condition to face the earl of Warwic; who, being re- 
inforced by his fon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his 
brother the marquis of Montague, took poft at Barnet, 
in the neighbourhood of London. The arrival of queen ; 
Margaret was every day expected, who would have drawn 
together all the genuine Lancaftrians, and have brought 
a great acceflion to Warwic’s forces; But this very con- 
fideration proved a motive to the earl rather to hurry on a 
decifive action, than to fhare the victory with rivals and 
ancient enemies, who, he forefaw, would, in cafe of fuc- 
efs, claim the chief merit in the enterprize’, But while 
his jealoufy was all direCted towards that fide, he overe 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay the 
neareft to his bofom. His brother, Montague, who had 
. lately temporized, feems now to have remained fincerely 
attached to the caeea of his family ; But his fon-in- 
Jaw, though bound to him by every tie of honour and : | 
gra atitude, TOUS he fhared the power of the regency, 
though he ha < been invefted by Warwic in all the ho- 
nours and patrimony of the houfe of York, refolved to 
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fulfil] the fecret engagements, which he had formerly C HAP. 
XXH. 
own family: He deferted to the king in the night-time, 1471, 


taken with his brother, and to fupport the interefts of his 
) pp 


and carried over a body of 12,000 men along with him *, 
Warwic was now too far advanced to.retreat ; and as he 
rejected with difdain all. terms of peace offered him by 
Edward and Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general 
engagement. The battle was fought with obftinacy on s4th April. 
both fides: ‘The two armies, in imitation of their beddeis, pcrce el 
difplayed uncommon valour: And the victory remained death of 
Jong undecided between them. But an accident threw ~ 
the balance to the fide of the Yorkifts. Edward’s 
cognifance was a fun; that of Warwic a ftar with rays; 
and the miftinefs of the morning rendering it difficult 
to diftinguifh them, the earl of Oxford, who fought 
on the fide of the Lancaftrians, was, by miftake, attacked 
by his friends, and chaced off the field of battle’. War- 
wic, contrary to his more ufual practice, engaged that 
day on foot, refolving tofhow his army, that he meant to 
fhare every fortune with them; and he was flain in the 
thickeft of the engagement ™: His brother underwent the 
fame fate: And as Edward had iffued orders not to give 
any quarter, a great and undiftinguifhed flaughter was 
made in the purfuit". There fell about 1500 on the fide 
of the victors. 

‘THE fame day,on which this decifive battle was fought°, 
queen Margaret and her fon,now about eighteen years of age, 
and a young prince of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, 
fupported by a fmall body of French forces. When this 
princefs received intelligence of her hufband’s captivity, 
and of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, her 
courage, which had fupported her under fo many difaf- 
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se Bet o P-trous events, here quite left her; and fhe immediately 
F , forefaw al] the difmal confequences of this calamity. At 
147%-  firft, fhe took fanétuary in the abbey of Beaulieu? ; but 
being encouraged by the appearance of T’udor, earl of 
Pembroke, and Courtney, earl of Devonfhire, of the lords 
Wenloc and St John, with other men of rank, who ex- 
horted her ftill to hope for fuccefs, fhe refumed her for- 
mer fpirit, and determined to defend to the utmoft the 
ruins of her fallen fortunes. She advanced through the 
counties of Devon, Somerfet, and Glocefter, ener retteate 
her army on each day’s march ; but was at lait overtaken 
by the rapid and ccendignks Edward: at Teukefbury, on 
Battle of the banks of the Severne. ‘The Lancaftrians were here 
pt lie totally defeated : The earl of Devonfhire and lord Wen- 
loc were killed in the fietd: “Fhe duke of Somerfet, and | 
about twenty other perfons of diftinétion, having taken 
fhelter ina church, were furrounded, ‘dragoed out, and 
immediately beheaded: About 3000 of their fide fell in 
battle: And the army was entirely difperfed. 

QueEN Margaret and her fon were taken prifoners, 
and brought to the king, who afked the prince, afteran : 
infulting manner, how he dared to invade his dominions ? : 
‘Fhe young prince, more mindful of his high birth than 
of his prefent fortune, replied, that he came thither ta 
claim his juft inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, 
infenfible to pity, ftruck him on the face with his gaunt- 

Morder of let; and the dukes of Clarence and Glocetter, lord Haf- 


prince Ed- a = ; # 
ward, tings and Sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow as a fignal 


ait May. for farther violence, hurried the prince into the next 
apartment, and there difpatched him with their daggers 2. 

Margaret was thrown into the Tower: King Henry ex 
pired in that confinement.a few days after the battle of 


‘ 
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Seukefbury; but whether he died a natural or violent H B: P, 
death is uncertain, It is pretended, and was generally 
believed, that the duke of Glocefter killed him with his Bese 
own hands*: But the univerfal odium, which that prince fake vi. 
has incurred, ake perhaps the nation to aggravate his 
crimes without any fufficient authority. It is certain, 
however, that Henry’s s death was fudden ; ; and though he 
laboured under an ill ftate of health, this circumftance, 
joined to the general manners of the age, gave a na- 
tural ground of fufpicion; which was rather encreafed 
than diminifhed, by the expofing of his body to public 
view. That precaution ferved only to recal many fimi- 
lar inftances ia the Englith hiftory, and to fuggeft the 
comparyifon. 

Att the hopes of the houfe of Lancafter feemed now 
to be utterly extinguifhed. Every legitimate prince of 
that family was dead: Almoft every great leader of the 
party had perifhed in battle or on the fcaffold: The 
ear] of Rembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, dif- 
banded his army, when he received intelligence of the 
battle of Teukefkury ; and he fled into Britanny with his 
nephew, the young earl of Richmond *. The baftard 
of Falconberg, who had Jevied\fome forces, and had ad- 6h oa. 
vanced to London during Edward’s abfence, was repulfed ; 
his men deferted him; he was taken-prifoner and immedi- 
ately executed‘; And peace being now fully reftored to 
the nation, a parliament was f{ummoned, which ratified, 
as ufual, all the acts of the victor, and recognized his 
legal authority. 

Bur this prince, who had been fo firm, and active, and 
intrepid during the courfe of adverfity, was ftill unable 
to refift the allurements of a profperous fortune ; and he 
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© HA P. wholly devoted himfelf, as-before, to pleafure and amule> 
Si ae ment, after he became entirely mafter of his kingdom, 
1972. and had no longer any enemy who could give him anxiety 
or alarm, He recovered, however, by this gay and in- 
offenfive courfe of life, and by his eafy, familiar man- 
ners, that popularity, which, it is natural to imagine, he 
had loft by the repeated cruelties exercifed upon his enes 
mies ; and the example alfo of his jovial feftivity ferved 
to abate the former acrimony of faction among his fub- 
jets, and to reftore the focial difpofition, which had been 
fo long interrupted between the oppofite parties. Al] 
men feemed to be fully fatisfied with the prefent govern- 
ment; and the memory of paft calamities ferved only to 
imprefs the people more ftrongly with a fenfe of their al- 
legiance, and with the refolution of never incurring any 

more the hazard of renewing {uch direful fcenes, 


2474. Bur while the king was thus indulging himfelf in plea-~ 
fure, he was rouzed from his lethargy by a profpect of 
foreign conquefts, which, it is probable, his defire of po- 
pularity, more than the {pirit of ambition, had made him 
covet. Though he deemed himfelf little beholden to the 
duke of Burgundy, for the reception which that prince 
had given him during his exile *, the political interefts of 
their {lates maintained ftill a clofe conneétion between 
them; and they agreed to unite their arms in making a 
powerful invafion on France. A league was formed, in 
which Edward ftipulated to pafs the feas with an army, 
exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade the French terri- 
tories : Charles promifed to join him with all his forces: 

The king was to challenge the crown of France, and: to 
obtain at leaft the provinces of Normandy and Guienne: 
The duke was to acquire Champaigne and fome other 
territories, and to free all his dominions from the burthen 


testes 
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of homage to the crown of France: And neither party © vRLS P. 


was to make peace without the confent of the other 1 i sceuagemaell 
They were the more encouraged to hope for fuccefs from 1474 
this league, as the count of St. Pol, conftable of France, 

who was mafter of St. Quintin, and othér towns on the 

Somme, had fecretly promifed to join them; and there 

were alfo hopes of engaging the duke of Britanny to 

eriter into the confederacy. 

THE profpect of a French war was always a fure means 
of making the parliament open their purfes, as far as the 
habits of that age would permit. They voted the king a 
tenth of rents, or two fhillings in the pound ; which muft 
have been very inaccurately levied, fince it produced only 
31,460 pounds ; and they added to this fupply a whole 
fifteenth, and three quarters of another*: Butas the king 
deemed thefe fums ftill unequal to the undertaking, he 
attempted to levy money by way of benevolence; a kind of 
exaction, which, except during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard IJ. had not much been praétifed in former 
times, and which, though the confent of the parties was 
pretended to be gained, could not be deemed entirely volun- 
tary’. The claufes, annexed to the parliamentary grant, 
fhow fufficiently the fpirit of the nation inthis refpeét, The , 
money levied by the fifteenth was not to be put into the 
king’s hands, but to be kept in religious houfes ; and if 
the expedition into France fhould not take place, it was 
immediately to be refunded to the people. After thefe 
grants, the parliament was diflolved, which had fittert 
near two years and 2 half, and had undergone feveral 
prorogations ; a practice not very ufual at that time in 
England. : 
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c Be P. Tue king pafied over to Calais with an army of 150¢ 
silt men at arms, and 15,000 afchers ; attended by all the 
xa75- chief nobility of England, who, prognofticating future 
pe * fucceffes from the paft, were eager to appear on this oreat 
theatre of honour’. But all their fanguine hopes were 
damped, when they found, on entering the French terri- 
tories; that neither did the conftable. open his gates to 
them, nor the duke of Burgundy | bring them the fmalleft 
afliftance. ‘That prince, tran{ported by his ardent tem- 
per, had carried ali his armies to a great diftance, and 
had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, 
and againft the duke of Lorrain: And though he came in 
perfon to Edward, and endeavoured to apologize for this 
breach of treaty, there was no profpeét that they would 
be able this campaign to make a conjunétion with thé 
Englith. This circumftance gave great difguft to the 
king, and inc clined him to hearken to thofe advances; 
which Lewis continually made him for an accommoda- 
tion. : : 

THat monarch, more fwayed by political views than 
by the point of honour, deemed no fubmiffions too meany 
which might free him from enemies, who had proved fo 
formidable to his predeceffors, and who, united to fo 
many other enemies; might fill hake the well-eftablithed 
government of France. It appears from Comines, that 
difcipline was, at this time, very imperfect among the 
Englifh ; and that their civil wars, though long conti- 
nued, yet, being always decided by hafty battles, had ftilt 
left them ignorant of the improvements, which the mili+ 
tary art was beginning to receive upon the continent *. 
But as Lewis was fenfible, that the warlike genius of the 


2 Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. This author fays, (chap. xs.) that the king 
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people would foon render them excellent foldiers, he wag C = . P. 
far from defpifing them for their prefent want of expéri-_— y 
ence ; and he employed all his art to detach them from = 1475. 
the alliance of Burgundy. When Edward fent him 

a herald to.claim the crown of France, and to carry him 

a defiance in cafe of refufal: fo far from anfwering to this 
bravado in like haughty terms, he replied with great tem- 

per, and even made the herald a confiderable prefent » : 

He took afterwards an opportunity of fending a herald to 

the Englifh camp; and having given him dire@tions to 

apply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, 

were friends to peace, he defired the good offices of thefe 2gth Avge 
noblemen in promoting ah accommodation with their 
mafter*. As Edward was now fallen into like difpofi- 

tions, a truce was foon concluded on terms more advan- 
tageous than honourable to Lewis. He ftipulated to pay 
Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, on condition that 

he fhould withdraw his army from France, and promifed 

to pay him 50,coo crowns a year during their joint lives : 

It was added, that the dauphin, when of age, fhould Peace of | 
marry Edward’s eldeft daughter ¢. In order to ratify this ae" 
treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perfonal inter- 

view; and for that purpofe, fuitable preparations were 

made at Pecquigni near Amiens. A clofe rail was drawn 

acrofs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 

would allow the arm to pafs; a precaution againft a 
fimilar accident to that which befel the duke of Bur- 

gundy in his conference with the dauphin at Montereau. 
Edward and Lewis came to the oppofite fides; conferred 
privately together ; and having confirmed their friendfhip, 

and interchanged many mutual civilities, they foon after 

parted ©, 
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CH A-P. - Lewis was anxious not only to gain the king’s friends 


XXII. 


4475+ 


fhip; but alfo that of the nation, and of all the confider- 
able perfons in the Englifh court, He beftowed penfions, 
to the amount of 16,000 crowns a year, on feveral of the 
king’s favourites; on lord Haftings two thoufand crowns 3 
on lord Howard and others. in proportion; and thefe 
great minifters were not afhamed thus to receive wages 
from a foreign prince’. As the two armies, after the 
conclufion of the truce, remained fome time in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other, the Englifh were not only ad» 
mitted freely into Amiens, where Lewis refided, but Had 
alfo their charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals 
furnifhed them in every inn, without any payment’s be- 
ing demanded, "They flocked thither in fuch multitudes, 
that once above nine thoufand of them were in the town, 
and they might have made themfelves mafters of the king’s 
perfon; but Lewis, concluding from their jovial and 
diffolute manner of living, that they had no bad inten- 
tions, was careful not to betray the leaft fign of fear or 
jealoufy. And when Edward, informed of this diforders 
defired him to fhut the gates againft them ; he replied, 
that he wauld never agree to exclude the Englifh from the 
place where he refided ; but that Edward, if he pleafed, 
might recal them, and place his own officers at the gates 
of Amiens to prevent their returning *. 

Lewis’s defire of confirming a mutual amity with Eng- 
land, engaged him even to make imprudent advances, 
which it coft him afterwards fome pains to evade. In the 
conference at Pecquigni, he had faid to Edward, that he 
wifhed to have a vifitfrom himatParis ; that he would there 
endeavour to amufe him with the ladies; and that, im 
cafe any offences were then commited, he would affign 
him the cardinal of Bourbon for confeflor, who, from 
fellow-feeling, would not be over and above fevere in the 
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penances which he would enjoin. This hint made © H A P. 


XXII. 


deeper impreffion than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, 


who accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, in con- 
fidence, that, if he were fo difpofed; it would not be im- 
pofiible to perfuade Edward to take a journey with him to 
Paris; where they might make merry together. Lewis 
pretended at firft not to hear the offer; but on Howard’s 
repeating it, he expreffed his concern, that his wars with 
the duke of Burgundy would not permit him to attend 
his royal gueft, and do him the honours he intended, 
‘ Edward,” faid he, privately to Comines, ‘* is a very 
<< handfome and a very amorous prince: Some lady at 
“* Paris may like him as well as he fhall do her; and may 
¢< jnvite him to return in another manner. It is better 
«¢ that the fea be betweefi us 5.” 

Tuts treaty did’ very little honour to either of thefe 
monarchs : It difcovered the imprudence of Edward, who 
had taken his meafures fo ill with his allies, as to be 
obliged, after fuck an expenfive ‘armament, to return 
without making any acquifitions, adequate to them: It 
fhowed the want ‘of dignity in Lewis, who, rather than 
run the hazard of a battle, agreed to fubje& his kingdom 
to a tribute, and thus acknowledge the fuperiority of a 
neighbouring prince, pofleffed of lefs power and territory 
than himfelf, But as Lewis made intereft the fole teft of 
honour, he thought that all the advantages of the treaty 
were on his fide, and that he had over-reached Edward, 
by fending him out of France on fuch eafy terms. For 
this reafon, he was very foliciteus to conceal his triumph ; 
and he ftriétly enjoined his courtiers never to fhow 
the Englifh the leaft.fign of mockery or derifion. But 
he did not himfelf very carefully obferve fo prudent 
a rule: He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 
heart, throwing out fome raillery on the eafy fimplicity 
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c 3 A P.of Edward and his council; when. he perceived, that he 
‘ , was overheard by a Gafcon, who had fettled in England. 


5475: 


He was immediately fenfible of his indifcretion; fent a 
meflage to the gentleman; and offered him fuch advan- 
tages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 
France. it is but juf?, faid he, that I pay the penalty of 
amy talkativenefs'. 

Tue mof honourable part of Lewis’s treaty with Ed- 
ward was the ftipulation for the liberty of queen Mare 
garet, who, though after the death of her hufband and 
fon fhe could ro Jonger be formidable to government, was 
fill detained in cuftody by Edwards ‘Lewis paid fifty 
thoufand crowns for her ranfom ; and that princefs, whe 
had been fo aétive on the ftage of the world, and who had 
experienced fuch a variety of fortune, pafled the remainder 
of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 1482, 
when fhe died: An admirable princefs, but more illuf- 
trious by her undaunted fpirit- in adverfity, than by her 
moderation in profperity. She feems neither to have en- 
joyed the virtues, nor been fubje& to the weaknefles of 
her fex; and was as much tainted with the ferocity, as 
endowed with the courage, of that barbarous age, in 
which fhe lived. 

Tuoucn Edward had fo little reafon to be fatisfied 
with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy, he referved 
to that prince a power of acceding to the treaty of Pec- 
quigni: But Charles, when the offer was made him, 
haughtily replied, that he. was able to fupport himfelf 
without the affiftance of England, and that he would make 
no peace with Lewis, till three months after Edward’s 
return into his own country. This prince pofleffed all 
the ambition and courage of a conqueror; but being de- 
fective in policy and prudence, qualities no lefs effential, 
he was unfortunate in all his enterprizes; and perifhed 


1 Comines, liv. 3, chap. 20s 
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at laft in battle aoainft the Swifs*; a people whom he © BH oo ee 
defpifed, and who, though brave and free, had hitherto ey 
been ih a manner overlooked in the general fyftem of Eu- 

rope. This event, which happened in the year 1477, 7477 
produced a gréat alteration in the views of all the princes, 

and was attended with confequences which were felt for 

many generations. Charles left only one daughter, 

Mary, by his firft wife; and this princefs, being heir 

of his opulent and extenfive dominions, was courted 

by all the potentates of Chriftendom, who contended 

for the pofleffion of fo rich a prize. Lewis, the head 

of her family, might, by a proper application, have 
obtained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby 

united to the crown of France all the provinces of the 

Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and 
Picardy ; which would at once have rendefed his king- 


dom an overmatch for all its neighbours. But a man 
wholly interefted is as rare as one entirely endowed with 
the oppofite quality ; and Lewis, though impregnable to 
all the fentiments of generofity and friendfhip, was, on 
this occafion, carried from the road of true policy by the 
paffions of animofity and revenge. He had imbibed fo 
deep a hatred to the houfe of Burgundy, that he rather 
chofe to fubdue the princefs by arms, than unite her to his 
family by marriage : He conquered the dutchy of Burgundy 
and that part of Picardy, which had heen ceded to Philip 
the Good by the treaty of Arras: But he thereby forced 
the ftates of the Netherlands to beftow their fovereign in 
marriage on Maximilian of Auftria, fon of the emperor 
Frederic, from whom they looked for protection in their 
prefent diftrefles: And by thefe means, France Joft the 
opportunity, which fhe never could recal, of making that 
important acquifition of power and territory. 


k Comines, liv. 5. chap. 8, 
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fyi? Durino this interefting crifis, Edward was no lefs 
defective in policy, and was no lefs actuated by private 
1477+ paffions, unworthy of a fovereign and a flatefman. Jea- 
loufy of his brother, Clarence, had caufed him to negleé& 
the advances which were made of marrying that prince, 
now. a widower, to the heirefs of Burgundy'; and he fent 
her propofals of efpoufing Anthony earl of Rivers, bro- 
ther to his queen, who ftill retained an entire afcendant 
over him. But the match was rejected with difdain™; 
and Edward, refenting this treatment of his brother-in- 
law, permitted France to proceed without interruption in 
her conquefts over his defencelefs ally. Any pretence 
fufficed him for abandoning himfelf entirely to indolence 
and pleafure, which were now become his ruling paffions. 
The only object, which divided his attention, was the 
improving of the public revenue, which had been dila- 
pidated ‘by the neceflities or negligence of his predeceflors 5 
and fome of his expedients for that purpofe, though un- 
known to us, were deemed, during the time, oppreffive 
to the people". The detail of private wrongs naturally 
efcapes the notice of hiftory; but an act of tyranny, of 
which Edward was guilty in his own family, has been 
taken notice of by all writers, and has met with general 

and deferved cenfure, 
Trial and Tue duke of Clarence, by all his fervices in deferting 
epeeation © Wiatwics had never been able to regain the king’s friend- 
Clarence. fhip, which he had forfeited by his former confederacy 
with that nobleman. He was ftill regarded at court as a 
man of a dangerous and a fickle character ; and the im- 
prudent opennefs and violence of his temper, though it 
rendered him much lefs dangerous, tended extremely te 
multiply his enemies, and to incenfe them again{t him 
Among others, he had had the misfortune to give difplea- 
1 Polyd. Virg, Hall, fol. 240. Hollingfhed,.p. 703. Habington, p, 
474. Grafton, p. 742. m Hall, fol, 240, N. Ibid, 2s 
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fire to the queen herfelf, as well as to his brother, theC H A P. 
duke of Glocefter, a prince of the deepeft policy, of the. ~~, 
moft unrelenting ambition, and the leaft fcrupulous in 1477: 
the means which he employed for the attainment of his 
ends. A combination between thefe potent adverfaries 
being fecretly formed againft Clarence, it was deter- 
mined to begin by attacking his friends ; in hopes, that, 
if he patiently endured this injury, his pufillanimity would 
difhonour him in the eyes of the public; if he made re- 
fiftance and expreffed refentment, his paffion would betray 
him iato meafures, which might give them advantages 
againft him. ‘The king, hunting one day in the park of 
Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickfhire, had killed 
a white buck, which was a great favourite of the owner 5 
and Burdet, vexed at: the lofs, broke into a paffion, and 
wifhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the perfon, 
who had advifed the king tocommit that infult upon him, 
This natura! expreflion of refentment, which would have 
been overlooked or forgotten, had it fallen from any other 
perfon, was rendered criminal and capital in that gentle- 
man, by the friendfhip in which he had the misfortune to 
live with the duke of Clarence : He was tried for his life ; 
the judges and jury were found fervile enough to condemn 
him; and he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 
pretended offence®. About the fame time, one John 
Stacey, an ecclefiaftic, much connected with the duke, 
as well as with Burdet, was expofed to a like iniquitous 
and barbarous profecution, This clergyman, being more 
learned in mathematics and aftronomy than was ufual in 
that age, lay under the imputation of necromancy with the 
ignorant vulgar ; and the court laid hold of this popular 
rumour to effect his deftruétion, He was brought to his 
trial for that imaginary crime ; many of the greateft peers - 


9 Habington, p. 475+ Hollingthed, p. 703+ Sis Thomas More ia Ken- 
nety p. 498. 
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c pe y- countenanced the profecution by their prefence; he wag 
i. condemned, put to the torture, and executed ?. 
1477+ Tue duke of Clarence was alarmed, when he found 
thefe acts of tyranny exercifed on all around him: He:re- 
flected on the fate of the good duke of Glocefter in. the 
lat reign, who, after fecing the moft infamous pretences 
employed for the deftruction of his neareft connexions, ; 
at laft fell himfelf a victim to the vengeance of his: ene- 
mies. But Clarence, inftead of fecuring his own life 
againft the prefent danger, by filence and referve, was . 
open and Joud in juftifying the innocence of his friends, 
and in exclaiming againft the iniquity of their profecu- 
tors. The king, highly offended with his freedom, or 
ufing that pretence againft him, committed him to. the 
‘Tower?, fummoned a parliament, and tried him for hig 


zag. life before the houle of peers, the fupreme tribunal of 
16th Jan. ‘ ‘ 


the nation. : 
Tue duke was accufed of arraigning public juftice, by 
maintaining the innocence of men, who had been: con= 
demned in courts of judicature ; and of inveighing againft 
the iniquity of the king, who had given orders for their 
profecution’. Many rath expreffions were imputed to 
him, and fome too reflecting on Edward’s legitimacy ; 
but he was not accufed of any overt aét of treafon ; and 
even the truth of thefe fpeeches may be doubted: of 
fince the liberty of judgment was taken from the court, 
by the king’s appearing perfonally as his brother’s ac- 
cufer’, and pleading the caufe again him. But a 
fentence of condemnation, even when this extraofdi+ 
nary circumftance had not place, was a neceflary con= 
fequence, in thofe times, of any profecution by the court 
or the prevailing party; and the duke of Clarence 
was pronounced guilty by the peers, The houfe of 


ee 
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commons were no lefs flavith and unjuft: They both © H A Ps 
ai . XXII. 
petitioned for the execution of the duke, and afterwards 
paifed a bill of attainder againft him'. The meafures of 1478s 
the parliament, during that age, furnifh us with exam- 
ples of a ftrange contraft of freedom and fervility : They 
{cruple to grant,’ and fometimes refufe, to the king the 
{malleft fupplies, the moft neceflary for the fupport of 
government, even the moft neceflary for the maintenance 
of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parliament 
itfelf, expreffed great fondnefs: But they never feruple to 
concur in the moft flagrant act of injuftice or tyranny, 
which falls on any individual, however diftinguifhed by 
birth or merit. Thefe maxims, fo ungenerous, fo op- 
pofite to all principles of good government, fo contrary 
to the practice of prefent parliaments, are very re- 
markable in all the tranfa&tions of the Englifh hiftory 
for more than a century after the period in which we are 
now engaged, 
THE only favqur, which the king granted his brother, :th Feb, 
after his condemnation, was.to leave him the choice of 
his death; and he was privately drowned in a butt of 
malmefey in the Tower: A whimfical choice, which 
jmplies that he had an extraordinary paffion for that li- 
quor. The duke left two children, by the elder daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwic; a fon created an earl by his 
grandfather’s title, and a daughter, afterwards countef{s 
of Salifbury. Both this prince and princefs were alfo 
unfortunate in their end, and died a violent death ; a 
fate, which, for many years, attended almoft all the de- 
{cendants of the royal blood inEngland, ‘There prevails 
a report, that a chief fource of the violent profecution of 
the duke of Clarence, whofe name was George, was 4 
current prophecy, that the king’s fons fhould be mur- 
dered by one, the initial letter of whofe name was G. I¢ 


= Stowe, p,. 430 Hift, Croyl. cont. ps 562» 
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cH _ P. js not impoffible, but, in thofe ignorant times, fuch a filly 


xXx 


W—— reafon might have fome influence: But it is more probas 
#473. ble, that the whole ftory is the invention of a fubfequent 


3482. 


period, and founded on the murder of thefe children by 
the duke of Glocefter. Comines remarks, that, at that 
time, the Englifh never were without fome fuperftitious 
prophecy or other, by which they accounted for every 

event. | 
Att the glories of Edward’s reign terminated with the 
civil wars ; where his laurels too were extremely fullied 
with blood, violence, and cruelty. His fpirit feems after- 
wards to have been funk in indolence and pleafure, or his 
meafures were fruftrated by imprudence and the want of 
forefight: There was no object, on which he was more 
intent, than to have all his daughters fettled by fplendid 
marriages, though moft of thefe princeffes were yet in 
their infancy, and though the completion of his views, it 
was obvious, muft depend on numberlefs accidents, which 
were impoffible to be forefeen or prevented. His eldeft 
daughter, Elizabeth, was contraGted to the dauphin ; 
his fecond, Cicely, to the eldeft fon of James III. king 
of Scotland; his third, Anne, to Philip, only fon of 
Maximilian and the dutehefs of Burgundy ; his fourth, 
Catharine, to John, fon and heir to Ferdinand, king of 
Arragon, and I{abella, queen of Caftile ». None of thefe 
projected marriages took place; and the king himfelf faw 
in his life-time the rupture of the firft, that with the daus. 
phin, for which he had always difcovered a peculiar fond- 
nefs. Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engage-= 
ments, found his advantage in contracting the dauphin 
to the princefs Margaret, daughter of Maximilian; 
and the king, notwithftanding his indolence, prepared 
to revenge the indignity, ‘The French monarch, emi- 
nent for prudence, as well as perfidy, endeavoured to 
guard againft the blow; and by a proper diftribution of 
w Rymer, vol, xi. p. i20, | 
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prefents in the court of Scotland, he incited James to® H A P, 
make war upon England. This prince, who lived on bad Rais oS 
terms with his own nobility, and whofe force was very 1482+ 
unequal to the enterprize, levied an army; but when he 

was ready to enter England, the barons, confpiring againft 

his favourites, put them tg death without trial; and the 

army prefently difhanded. ‘The duke of Glocefter, at- 

tended by the duke of Albany, James’s brother, who had 

been banifhed his country, entered Scotland at the head 

of an army, took Berwic, and obliged the Scots to accept 

of a peace, by which they rofigned that fortrefs to Ed- 

ward. ‘This fuccefs emboldened the king to think more 
ferioufly'of a French war; but while he was making pre- 


parations for that enterprize, he was feized with a dif- 
temper, of which he expired in the forty-fecond year of 9th Arrit. 


“au , Aven : , Death and 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign: . A prince charatter of 


more fplendid and fhowy, than either prudent or vir- piscina 
tuous ; brave, though cruel ; addicted to pleafure, though 
capable of activity in great emergencies ; and lefs fitted to 
prevent ills by wife precautions, than to remedy them, 
after they took place, by his vigour and enterprize. Be- 
fides five daughters, this king left two fons; Edward, 
prince of Wales, his fucceflor, then in his thirteenth 


year, and Richard, duke of York, in his ninth. 
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Edward V. State of the court Tbe earl of 
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— Execution of Lord Haftings ——The proteGor 


aims at the crown Affumes the crown ——~ 
Murder of Edward V. and of the duke of York 
Richard Ul. Duke of Buckingham dif- 
The earl of Richmond——Bucking- 
bam executed Invafien by the earl of Richmond 
Battle of Bofworth Death aud character 
of Richard Il. 


contented 


ED Wee RD ee, 
URING the later years of Edward IV. the nas 


tion, having, in a great meafure, forgotten the 
bloody feuds between the two rofes, and peaceably ac- 
quiefcing in the eftablifhed government, was agitated 
only by fome court-intrigues, which, being reftrained 
by the authority of the king, feemed no wife to endanger 
the public tranquillity. Thefe intrigues arofe from the 
perpetual rivalfhip between two parties ; one confifting of 
the queen and her relations, particularly the earl of 
Rivers, her brother, and the marquis of Dorfet, her fon 3 
the other compofed of the ancient nobility, who envied 
the fudden growth and unlimited credit of that afpiring 
family *. At the head of this latter party was the duke 
of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of ample 


x Sir Thomas More,. p, 4816 
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poffeffions, of great alliances, of fhining parts; who, CH 4 P. 


XXII. 


though he had married the queen’s fifter, was too haughty ——-_» 


to a&t in fubferviency to her inclinations, and aimed ra- 
ther at maintaining an independant influence and autho- 
rity. Lord Haftings, the chamberlain, was another 
leader of the fame party ; and as this nobleman had, by 
his bravery and activity, as well as by his approved fide- 
lity, acquired the confidence and favour of his mafter, 
he had been able, though with fome difficulty, to fupport 
himfelf againft the credit of the queen, The lords 
Héward and Stanley maintained a connexion with thefe 
two noblemen, and brought a confiderable acceffion of 
influence and reputation to their party. All the other 
barons, who had no particular dependance on the queen, 
adhered to the fame intereft ; and the people in general, 
from their natural envy againft the prevailing power, bore 
great favour to the caufe of thefe noblemen. 

Bur Edward knew, that, though he himfelf had been 
able to overawe thofe rival factions, many diforders might 
arife from their contefts during the minority of his fon; 
and he therefore took care, in his laft illnefs, to fum- 
mon together feveral .of the leaders on both fides, and, 
by compofing their ancient quarrels, to provide, as far 
as poffible, for the future tranquillity of the government. 
After exprefling his intentions, that his brother, the duke 
of Glocefter, then abfent in the north, fhould be en- 
trufted with the regency, he recommended to them peace 
and unanimity during the tender years of his fon; re- 
prefented to them the dangers which muft attend the 
continuance of their animofities; and engaged them to 
embrace each other with all the appearance of the moft 
cordial reconciliation. But this temporary or feigned 
agreement lafted no longer than the king’s life: He had 
no fooner expired, than the jealoufies of the parties broke 
out afrefh; And each of them applied, by feparate mef- 

fages, 
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CH A P.fages, to the duke of Glocefter, and endeavoured to ac~ 


XXII. 


: __— quire his favour and friendfhip. 


1483. 


THis prince, curing his brother’s reign, had endea- 
voured to live on good terms with both parties; and his 
high birth, his extenfive abilities, and his great fervices, 
had enabled him to fupport himfelf without falling into a 
dependance on either, But the new fituation of affairs, 
when the fupreme power was devolved upon him, imme- 
diately changed his meafures; and he fecretly determined 
to preferve no longer that neutrality which he had hither- 
to maintained. His exorbitant ambition, unreftrained 
by any principle either of. juitice or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the pofleffion of the crown itfelf ; 
and as this object could not be attained without the ruin 

f the queen and her family, he fell, without hefitation, 
into concert with the oppoiite party. But being fenfible, 
that the moft profound diffinulation was requifite. for 
effecting his criminal purpofes, he redoubled: his. pro- 
feffions of zcal and attachment to that princefs; and he 
gained fuch credit with her, as to influence her con 
duct.in a point, which, as it was of the utmoft im- 
portance, was violently difputed between the. oppolite 
factions. 

THE young king, at the time of his father’s death, 
refided in the caftle of Ludlow, on the borders of 
Wales ; whither he had been fent, that the influence of 
his prefence might overawe the Weltfh, and reftore che 
tranquillity of that country, which had been diiturbed 
by fome late commotions. His perfon was committed 
to the care of his uncle, the earl of Rivers, the molt 
accomplifhed nobleman in England, who, having united 
an uncommon tafte for litcratureY to great abilities in 
bufinefs, and valour in the field, was entitled, by his 

¥ This nobleman firft introduced the noble art of printing into England, 
Caxton was recommende! by him to the patronage of Edward IV. See Cata~ 
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XXIH. 


education of the young monarch, ‘The queen, anxious.» 


to preferve that afcendant over her fon, which fhe had 
Jong maintained over her hufband, wrote to the earl of 
Rivers, that he fhould levy a body of forces, in order to 
efcort the king to London, to proteét him during his co- 
ronation, and to keep him from falling into the hands of 
their enemies. The oppofite faction, fenfible that Ed- 
ward was now of an age when great advantages could be 
made of his name and countenance, and was approach- 
ing to the age when he would be legally intitled to 
exert in perfon his authority, forefaw, that the tendency 
of this meafure was to perpetuate their fubjeétion under 
their rivals; and they vehemently oppofed a refolution, 
which they reprefented as the fignal for renewing a civil 
war in the kingdom. Lord Haftings threatened to depart 
inftantly to-his government of Calais: ‘The other. nobles 
feemed refolute to oppofe force by force: And as the 
duke of Glocefler, on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, 
had declared againft all appearance of an armed power, 
which might be dangerous, and was nowife neceflary, 
the queen, trufting to the fincerity of his friendithip, and 
overawed by fo violent an oppofition, recalled her orders 
to her brother, and defired him to bring up no greater 
retinue than fhould be neceflary to fupport the ftate and 
dignity of the young fovercign*. 

THE duke of Glocefter, mean. while, fet out from 
York, attended by a numerous train of the northern gentry. 
When he reached Northampton, he was joined by the 
duke of Buckingham, who was alfo attended by a {plen- 
did retinue; and as he heard that the king was hourly 
expected on that road, he refolyed to await hisarrival, un 
der colour of conducting him thence in perfon to London, 
The earl of Rivers, apprehenfive that the place would be 
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C H A P. too narrow to contain fo many attendants, fent his pupit 
XXIII. 
4 _ forward by another road to Stony-Stratford; and came 
3483. himfelf to Northampton, in order to apologize for this 
meafure, and to pay his refpeéts to the duke of Glo- 
cefter, He was received with the greateft appearance of 
cordiality: He paffed the evening in an amicable man- 
ner with Glocefter and Buckingham: He. proceeded on 
the road with them next day to join the king: But as he 
The earl of Was entering Stony-Stratford, he was arrefted by orders 
sae *““ -from the duke of Glocefter »: Sir Richard Gray, one of 
1ft May. the queen’s fons, was at the fame time put under a guard, 
together with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who poffefled a 
confiderable office in the king’s houfehold ; and all the 
prifoners were inftantly condu€ted to Pomfret. Glo- 
cefter approached the young prince with the greateft 
demonftrations of refpeét; and endeavoured to fatisfy 
him with regard to the violence committed on his uncle 
and brother: ‘But Edward, much attached to thefe near 
relations, by whom he had been tenderly educated, 
was not fuch a mafter of diffimulation as to conceal his 
difpleafure °, 

THE people, however, were extremely rejoiced at this 
4th May. revolution; and the duke was received in London with 
the loudeft acclamations: But the queen no fooner re- 
ceived intelligence of her brother’s imprifonment, than 
fhe forefaw, that Glocefter’s violence would not ftop 
there, and that her own ruin, if not that of all her 
children, was finally determined. She therefore fled into 
the fanétuary of Weftminfter, attended by the marquis 
of Dorfet; and fhe carried thither the five princefles, 
together with the duke of York4. She trufted, that 
the ecclefiaftical privileges, which had formerly, during 
the total ruin of her hufband and family, given her pro- 


b Hift, Croyl. cont, p. §64, 56g, © Sir T, More, p, 484 4“ Hitt. 
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tection againft the fury of the Lancaftrian faction, would © H A P, 
not now be violated by her brother-in-law, while her, _ J 
fon was on the throne; and fhe refolved to await there  1483¢ 
the return of better fortune. But Glocefter, anxious 
to have the duke of York in his power, propofed to 
take him by force from the fanctuary ; and he repre- 
fented to the. privy-council, both the indignity put upon 
the government by the queen’s ill-grounded apprehen- 
fions, and the neceflity of the young prince’s appear- 
ance at the enfuing coronation of his brother. It was 
farther urged, that ecclefiaftical privileges were originally 
intended only to give protection to unhappy men, perfe- 
cuted for their debts or crimes ; and were entirely ufelefs 
to a perfon, who, by reafon of. his tender age, could lie 
under the burden of neither, and who, for the fame 
reafon, was utterly incapable of claiming fecurity from 
any fanctuary. But the two archbifhops, cardinal Bour- 
chier, the primate, and Rotherham archbifhop of York; 
protefting againft the facrilege of this meafure ; it was 
agreed, that they fhould firft endeavour to bring the queen 
to compliance by perfuafion, before any violence fhould 
be employed againft her, Thefe prelates were perfons 
of known integrity and honour ; and being themfelves 
entirely perfuaded of the duke’s good intentions, they 
employed every. argument, accompanied with earneft en- 
treaties, exhortations, and affurances, to bring her over 
to the fame opinion. She long continued obftinate, and 
infifted, that the duke of York, by living in the fanc- 
tuary, was not only fecure himfelf, but gave fecurity to 
the king, whofe life no one would dare to attempt, 
while his fucceffor and avenger remained in fafety. But 
finding, that none fupported her in thefe fentiments, and 
that force, in cafe of refufal, was threatened by the 
council, fhe at laft complied, and produced her fon. to 
the two prelates, She was here on a fudden ftruck with 
a kind of prefage of his future fate: She tenderly em~ 
braced 
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braced him; fhe bedewed him with her tears; and bids 
ding him an eternal adieu, delivered him, with many ex4 
preffions of regret and reluctance, into their cuftody *. 
Tun duke of Glocefter, being the neareft male of the 
royal family, capable of exercifing the government, feemed 
intitled, by the cuftoms of the realm, to the office of pro- 
teétor; and the council, not waiting for the confent of par 
liament, made no feruple of invefting him with that high 
dignity‘. The general prejudice, entertained by the no- 
bility againft the queen and her kindred, océafioned this 
precipitation and irregularity ; and no one forefaw any 
danger to the fucceffion, much lefs to the lives, of the 
young princes, from a meafure fo obvious and fo-natural. 
Befides that the duke had hitherto been able to cover, by 
the moft profound diffimulation, his fierce and favage na+ 
ture; the numerous iffue of Edward, together with the 
two children of Clarence, feemed to be an eternal obftacle 
to his ambition; and it appeared equally impracticable 
for him to deftroy fo many perfons poffefled of a prefer- 
able title, and imprudent to exclude them. But a man, 
who had abandoned all principles of honour and huma- 
nity, was foon carried by his predominant paflion beyond 
the reach of fear or precavtion; and Glocefter, having fo 
far fucceeded in his views, no longer hefitated in remov- 
ing the other obftructions, which lay between him and 
the throne. The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the 


‘other prifoners detained in Pomfret, was firft determined 5 


and he eafily obtained the confent of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, as well as of lord Haftings, to this violent and 
fanguinary meafure. . However eafy it was, in thofe times, 
to procure a fentence againft the moft innocent perfon, it 
appeared ftill more-eafy to difpatch an enemy, without 
any trial or form of procefs; and orders were accordingly 
iffued to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, a proper inftrument in the 
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hands, of this. tyrant, to cut off the heads of the ae ae 
foners, The protector then affailed the. fidelity of 4 
Buckingham by all the arguments capable of fwaying a 14835 
vicious mind, which knew no motive of a€tion but inte- 

reft and ambition. He reprefented, that the execution 

of perfons fo nearly related to the king, whom that prince 

fo openly profefied to love, and whofe fate he fo much 
refented, would never pafs unpunifhed ; and all the actors 

in that fcene were bound in prudence to prevent the ef- 

feéts of his future vengeance : ‘That it would be impof- 

fible to keep the queen for ever at a diftance from’ her 


fon, and equally impoflible to prevent her from inftilling 
into his tender mind the thoughts of retaliating, by like 
executions, the fanguinary infults committed on her fa- 
mily: That the otily method of obviating thefe mif- 
chiefs was to put the fceptre in the hands of a man, of 
whofe friendfhip the duke might be aflured, and whofe 
years and experience taught him to pay refpeét to merit 
and to the rights of ancient nobility: And that the fame 
neceffity, which had carried them fo far in refifting the 
ufurpation of thefe intruders, muft juftify them in at- 
tempting farther innovations, and in making, by national 
confent,*a new fettlemént of the fucceffion. ‘To thefe 
reafons, he added the offers of great private, advantages 
to the duke of Buckingham; and he eafily obtained 
from him a promife of fupporting him in ali his en- 


terprizes, 
Tue duke of Glocefter,- knowing the importance of 
gaining lord Haftings, founded-at a diftance his. fenti- 
ments, by means of Catefby, a lawyer, who lived in great 
intimacy with that nobleman; but found him impreg- 


children of Ed- 


nable in his allegiance-and fidelity to the 
g y 


ward, who had ever honoured him with hi 


faw, therefore, that there were no longer any meafures 
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gpttes P.to be kept with him ; and he determined to ruin utterly 


the man, whom he defpaired of engaging to concur in 
1483. his ufurpation. On the very day when Rivers, Gra | 
1g h June. h P aes r G Ys ‘| 


and Vaughan were executed, or rather murdered, at Pom- 
fret, by the advice of Haftings, the protector fummoned 
a council in the Tower; whither that nobleman, fuf- 
pecting no defign againft him, repaired without hefita- { 
tion. The duke of Glocefter was capable of committing 
the moft bloody and treacherous murders with the utmoft 
coolnefs and indifference. On taking his place at the | 
council-table, he appeared in the eafieft and moft jovial 
humour imaginable. He feemed to indulge himfelf in 
familiar converfation with the counfellors, before they 
fhould enter on bufinefs ; and having paid fome compli- 
ments to Morton, bifhop of Ely, on the good and early 
ftrawberries which he raifed in his garden at Holborn, he 
egged the favour of having a difh of them, which that 
prelate immediately difpatched a fervant to bring to him. 
The protector then left the council, as if called away by 
fome other bufinefs ; but foon after returning with an angry 
and enflamed countenance, he afked them, what punifh- 
ment thofe deferved that had plotted againft his life, who 
was fo nearly related to the king, and was entrufted with 
the adminiftration of government? Haftings replied, that 
they merited the punifhment of traitors. Thefe traitors, 
cried the protector, are the fercere/i, my brother's wife, and 
Fane Shore, his miftrefs, with others, their affociates : See to 
what a condition they have reduced me by their incantations and 
witcheraft : Upon which he Jaid bare his arm, all fhrivel- 
led and decayed. But the counfellors, who knew that 
this infirmity had attended him from his birth, looked on 
each other with amazement; and above all, lord Haft- 
ings, who, as he had, fince Edward’s death, engaged in an 
intrigue with Jane Shore*, was naturally anxious con- 


ib See note [K] at the end of the volume. 
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térning the iffue of thefe extraordinary proceedings. Cer-C H A Ps 


s ‘ i P XXIII. 
tainly, my lord, faid he, if they be guilty of thefe crimes, Bhi pase 


deferve the fevereft punifoment, And do you reply to me, ex- 483. 
claimed the protector, with your ifs and your ands? You 
“are the chief abettor of that witch, Shore: You are yourfelf a 
traitor: And I fwear by St. Paul, that I will not dine before 
your head be brought me. He ftruck the table with his 
hand: Armed men rufhed in at the fignal: The coun- 
fellors were thrown into the utmoft confternation : And 
one of the guards, as if by accident or miftake, aimed a 
blow with a poll-ax at lord Stanley, who, aware of the 
danger, flunk under the table; and though he faved his 
life, received a fevere wound in the head, in the pro- 
tector’s prefence. Haftings was feized, was hurried away; Execution 
and inftantly beheaded on a timber-log, which lay in the salen 
court of the Tower‘. ‘Two hours after, a proclamation, 
well penned and fairly written, was read to the citizens 
of London, enumerating his offences, and apologizing 
to them, from the fuddennefs of the difcovery, for the 
fudden execution of that nobleman, who was very po- 
pular among them: But the faying of a merchant was 
much talked of on the occafion, who remarked, that 
the proclamation was certainly drawn by the fpirit of 
proplecy *. 

Lorb Stanley, the archbifhop of York, the bifhop of 
Ely, and other counfellors, were committed prifoners in 
different chambers of the Tower: And the protector, in 
order to carry on the farce of his accufations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be feized ; and he fummoned her 
to anfwer befote the council for forcery and witchcraft. 


But as no proofs, which could be received even in that ig- 
rforant age, were produced againft her, he directed her te 
be tried in the fpiritual court, for her adulteries and lewd- 
iefs ; and fhe did penance in a white fheet at St. Paul’s, 
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before the whole people. ‘This lady was born of repute 


—— able parents in London, was well educated, and married 


1483, 


The protec- 
tor aims at 
the crown, 


toa fubftantial citizen; but unhappily, views of intereft,, 


more than the maid’s inclinations, had been confulted 
in the match, and her mind, though framed for virtue, 
had proved unable to refift the allurements of Edward, 
who folicited her’ favours. But while feduced from her 
duty by this gay and amorous monarch, fhe ftill made 
herfelf refpectable by her other virtues ; and the afcendant, 
which her charms and vivacity long maintained over him, 
was all employed in aéts of beneficence and humanity. 
She was {till forward to oppofe calumny, to protect the 
opprefled, to relieve the indigent; and her good offices, 
the genuine dictates of her heart, never waited the folicita- 
tion of prefents, or the hopes of reciprocal fervices, But 
fhe lived not only to feel the bitternefs of fhame impofed 
on her by this tyrant, but ‘to experience, in old age and 
poverty, the ingratitude of thofe courtiers, who had long 
folicited her friendfhip, and been protected by her credit, 
No one, among the great multitudes, whom fhe had 
obliged, had the humanity to bring her confolation or re- 
lief: She languifhed out her life in folitude and indi- 
gence: And amidft a court, inured to the moft atro- 
cious crimes, the frailties of this woman juftified all 
violations of friendfhip towards her, and all negleét of 
former obligations. 

Tues aéts of violence, exercifed againft all the near- 
eft connexions of the late king, prognofticated the fevereft 
fate to his defencelefs children; and after the murder of 
Haftings, the protector no longer made a fecret of his in- 
tentions to ufurp the crown. The licentious life of Ed- 
ward, who was not reftrained in his pleafures either by 
honour or prudence, afforded a pretence for declaring his 
marriage with the queen invalid, and all his pofterity il- 


legitimate. It was aflerted, that, before efpoufing the lady 
Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth Gray, he had paid court to the lady Eleanor © 4 A Ps 
x XXIN. 

Talbot, daughter to the earl of Shrewfbury ; and being, , 

repulfed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere 1483. 

he could gratify his defires, to confent to a private mar- 

riage, without any witnefles, by Stillington, bifhop of 

Bath, who afterwards divulged the fecret'. It was alfo 

maintained, that the a of attainder, pafled againft the 

duke of Clarence, had virtually incapacitated his children 

from fucceeding to the crown; and thefe two. families 

being fet afide, the protector remained the only true and 

legitimate heir of the houfe of York. But as it would be 

difficult, if not impoffible, to prove’ the preceding mar- 

riage of the late king ; and as the rule, which excludes 

the heirs of an attainted blood from private fucceffions, 

was never extended to the crown; the protector refolved 

to make ufe of another plea ftill more fhameful and {can- 

dalous. His partizans were taught to maintain, that both 

Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence were illegiti- 

mate ; that the dutchefs of York had received different 

lovers into her bed, who were the fathers of thefe childrens 

that their refemblance to thofe gallants was a fufficient 

proof of their fpurious birth ; and that the duke of Glo- 

cefter alone, of all her fons, appeared, by his features 

and countenance, to be the true offspring of the duke of 

York. Nothing can be imagined more impudent than 

this aflertion, which threw fo foul an imputation on his 

own mother, a princefs of irreproachable virtue, and then 

alive; yet the place chofen for firft promulgating it was the 

pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the protector’s 

prefence. Dr. Shaw was appointed to preach in St+aad June, 

Paul’s ; and having chofen this paflage for his text, Ba/- 

tard flips foall not thrive, he enlarged on all the topics, 

which could diferedit the bitth of Edward IV. the duke 

of Clarence, and of all their children. He then broke 
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C HA P.out in a panegyric on the duke of Glocefter; and ex, 


XXill. 


ee ee, 


“3483. 


claimed, ‘¢ Behold this excellent prince, the exprefs image 
“¢ of his noble father, the genuine defcendant of the 
¢¢ houfe of York; bearing, no lefs in the virtues of his 
“«¢ mind, than in the features of his countenance, the cha~ 
«¢ raGter of the gallant Richard, once your hero and fa- 
¢* vourite: He alone is entitled to your allegiance: He 
«* muft deliver you from the dominion of all intruders: 
«© He alone can reftore the loft glory and honour of the 
$6 nation.” It was previoufly concerted, that, as the 
doétor fhould pronounce thefe words, the duke of Glo- 
cefter fhould enter the church ; and it was expected that 
the audience would cry out, God fave King Richard; 
which would immediately have been laid hold of as a po- 
pular.confent, and interpreted to be the voice of the 
nation: But by a ridiculous miftake, worthy of the whole 
fcene, the duke did not appear, till after this exclamation 
was already recited by the preacher. The doctor was 
therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure out of its 
proper place: The audience, lefs from the abfurd condu& 
of the difcourfe, than from their deteftatian of thefe pro- 
ceedings, kept a profound filence » And the protector and 
his preacher were equally abafhed at the ill fuccefs of 
their ftratagem. 
Burr the duke was too far advanced to recede from his 
criminal and ambitious purpofe. Anew expedient was tried 
to work on the people, —The mayor, who was brother to Dr. 
Shaw, and entirely in the protector’s interefts, called an af- 
fembly of thecitizens ; where the duke of Buckingham, who 
poflefied fome talents for eloquence, harangued them on 
the protector’s title to the crown, and difplayed thofe nu- 
merous virtues, of which, he pretended, that prince was 
poffefled. He next afked them, whether they would 
have the duke for king ? and then ftopped, in expeétation 
ef hearing the cry, God fave King Richard, He was {ur- 
eae g j iced 
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prized to obferve them filent ; and turning about to the® H A P 
mayor, afked him the reafon, The mayor replied, that 
perhaps they did not underftand him. Buckingham 148% 
then repeated his difcourfe with fome variation ; inforced 
the fame topics, afked the fame queftion, and was re- 
ceived with the fame filence. ** I now fee the caufe,” 
faid the mayor ; ‘¢ the citizens are not accuftomed to be 
‘¢ harangued by any but their recorder; and know not 
*¢ how to anfwer a perfon of your grace’s quality.” The 
recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then commanded to repeat 
the fubftance of the duke’s fpeech ; but the man, who 
was averfe to the office, took care, throughout his whole 
difcourfe, to have it underftood, that he fpoke nothing of 
‘himfelf, and that he only conveyed to them the fenfe of 
the duke of Buckingham. Still the audience kept a pro- 
found filence; ** This is wonderful obftinacy,” cried the 
duke: ‘* Exprefs your meaning, my friends, one way or 
<¢ other: When we apply to you on this accafion, it-is 
*¢ merely from the regard which we bear to you. The 
“ Jords and commons have fufficient authority, without 
** your confent, to appoint a king: But I require you 
‘© here to declare in plain terms, whether or not you will 
s* have the duke of Glocefter for your fovereign.” After 
all thefe efforts, fome of the meaneft apprentices, incited 
by the protector’s and Buckingham’s fervants, raifed a 
feeble cry, God fave King Richard™ : The fentiments of 
the nation were now fufficiently declared ; The voice of 
the people was the voice of God : And Buckingham, with 
the mayor, haftened to Baynard’s caftle, where the pro-2sth June. 
tector then refided, that they might make him a tender 
of the crown. 
Wuen Richard was told, that a great multitude was 
jn the court, he refufed to appear to them, and pretended 
to be apprehenfive for his perfonal fafety : A circumffanc¢ 
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c Jee P.taken notice of by Buckingham, who obferved to the citi= 


+ zens, that the prince was ignorant of the whole defign, 
1483 At laft, he was perfuaded to ftep forth, but he ftill keptat 
fome diftance ; and he afked the meaning of their intru- 

fion and importunity. Buckingham told him, that the 

nation was refolyed to have him for king: The protector 

declared his purpofe of maintaining his loyalty to the pre- 
fent fovereign, and exhorted them to adhere to the fame 
refolution. He was told, that the people had determined 

to have another prince; and if he rejected their unar.imous 
voice, they muft look out for one, who would be more 
compliant. This argument was too powerful to be re= 
pe pee fifted : He was prevailed on to accept of the crown: And 
the throne. he thenceforth acted as legitimate and rightful fovereign. 

Tats ridiculous farce was foon after followed by a 
Murder of f{cene truly tragical: The murder of the two young 
Saye princes. Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Braken+ 
stg bury, conftable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 
death ;. but this gentleman, who had fentiments of ho- 

nour, refufed to have any hand in the infamous office. 
The tyrant then fent for Sir James Tyrrel, who promifed 
obedience ; and he ordered Brakenbury to refign to this 
gentleman the keys and government of the Tower for one 

night. Tyrrel, chufing three affociates, Slater, Dighton, 
and Foreft, came in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber where the princes were lodged ; and fending in 

the aflaflins, he bade them execute their commiffion, 

while he him(felf ftaid without. They found the young 
princes in bed, and fallen into a profound fleep. After 
fuffocating them with the bolfter and pillows, they fhowed 

their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be bus 

tied at the foot ‘of the fairs, deep in the ground, under a 

heap of ftones”,’ ‘Thefe circumftances were all confefled 

by the aétors, in the following reign ; and they were never 
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punifhed for the crime: Probably, becaufe Henry, whofeC H A P. 


XXII. 


maxims of government were extremely arbitrary, defired —- 


to eftablith it asa principle, that the commands of the 
reigning fovereign ought to juftify every enormity in thofe 
who paid obedience to them. © But there is one circum- 
ftance not fo eafy to be accounted for: It is pretended, 
that Richard, difpleafed with the indecent manner of 
burying his nephews, whom he had murdered, gave his 
chaplain orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
confecrated ground; and as the man died foon after, the 
place of their burial remained unknown, and the bodies 
could never be found by any fearch, which Henry could 
make for them. Yet in the reign of Charles Il. when 
there was occafion to remove fome ftones and to dig in the 
very {pot, which was mentioned as the place of their firft 
interment, the bones of two perfons were there found, 
which by their fize exaCtly correfponded to the age of 
Edward and his brother: They were concluded with 
certainty to be the remains of thofe princes, and were 
interred under a marble monument by orders of king 
Charles®. Perhaps, Richard’s chaplain had died before 
he found an opportunity of executing his mafter’s com- 
mands ; and the bodies being fuppofed to be already re- 
moved, a diligent fearch was not made for them by 
Henry, in the place where they had been buried, 
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HE firft acts of Richard’s adminiftration were ta 
beftow rewards on thofe who had affifted him in 


~ufurping the crown, and to gain by favours thofe, who, he 


thought, were beft able to fupport his future government. 
Thomas, lord Howard, was created duke of Norfolk; Sir 
"Fhomas Howard, his fon, earl of Surry; lord Lovel, a 
vifcount, by the fame name; even lord Stanley was fet at 
liberty and made fteward of the houfhold. This noble- 
man had become obnoxious by his firft oppofition to 
Richard’s views, and alfo by his marrying the countefs 
dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerfet family ; but 
fenfible of the neceffity of fubmitting to the prefent go- 
vernment, he feigned fuch zeal for Richard’s fervice, that 
he was received into fayour, and even found means to be 
entrufted with the moft important commands by that poy 
litic and jealous tyrant. 

Bur the perfon, who, both from the greatnefs of his 
fervices, and the power and fplendor of his, family, was 
beft intitled to favours under the new goyernment, was 
the duke of Buckingham ; and Richard feemed determined 
to fpare no pains or bounty in fecuring him to his inte- 
refts. Buckingham was defcended from a daughter of 
Thomas of Woodftock, duke of Glocefter, uncle tq 
Richard II. and by this pedigree, he not only was allied tq 
the royal family, but had claims for dignities as well as 


‘eftates, of a very extenfive nature. The duke of Glo- 


eefter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, 
had married the two daughters and co-heirs of Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, one of the greateft of the ancient ba- 
rons, whofe immenfe property came thus to be divided 
into two fhares. One was inherited by the family of 
Buckingham ; 
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Buckingham ; the other was united to the crown by the HA Pp. 


houfe of Lancafter, and after the attainder of that royal 
line, was feized as legally devolved to them, by the fove- 
reigns of the houfe of York. The duke of Buckingham 
laid hold of the prefent opportunity, and claimed the ref 
titution of that portion of the Hereford eftate, which had 
efcheated to the crown, as well as of the great office of 
conftable, which had long continued by inheritance in his 
anceftors of that family. Richard readily complied with 
thefe demands, which were probably the price ftipulated 
to Buckingham for his affiftance in promoting the ufur- 
pation. That nobleman was invefted with the office of 
conftable ; he received a grant of the eftate of Hereford es 
many other dignities and honours were conferred upon 
him; and the king thought himfelf fure of preferving 
the fidelity of a man, whofe interefts feemed fo clofely 
connected with thofe of the prefent government. 


Bur it was impoffible, that friendfhip could long re- 
main inviolate between two men of fuch corrupt minds 
as Richard and the duke of Buckingham. Hiftorians 
afcribe their firft rupture to the king’s refufal of making 
reftitution of the Hereford eftate; but it is certain from 
records, that he pafled a grant for that purpofe, and that 
the full demands of Buckingham were fatisfied in this 
patticular. Perhaps, Richard was foon fenfible of the 
danger which might enfue from conferring fuch an im- 
menfe property on a man of fo turbulent a difpofition, 
and afterwards raifed difficulties about the execution of 
h's own grant; Perhaps, he refufed fome other demands of 
Buckingham, whom he found it impoffible to gratify for 
his paft fervices: Perhaps, he refolved, according to the 
ufual maxim of politicians, to feize the firft opportunity 
of ruining this powerful fubje¢t, who had been the prin= 
cipal inftrument of his own elevation; and the difcovery 
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‘ ‘, Buckingham. However this may be, it is certain, that 


the duke, foon after Richard’s acceflion, began to form a 
confpiracy againft the government, and: attempted to 
overthrow that ufurpation, which he himfelf had fo zeal- 
ouily contributed to eftablith. 


NEVER was there in any country an ufurpation more 
flagrant than that of Richard, or more repugnant to every 
principle of juftice and public intereft. His claim was 
entirely founded on impudent allegations, never attempted 
to be proved, fome of them incapable of proof, and all 
of them implying fcandalous reflections on his own fa- 
mily, and on the perfons with whom he was the moft 
nearly connetted. His title was never acknowledged by 
any national aflembly, fcarcely even by the loweft popu- 
lace to whom he appealed ; and it had become prevalent 
merely for want of fome perfon of diftin&tion, who might 
ftand forth againft him, and give a voice to thofe fenti- 
ments of general deteftation, which arofe in every bofom. 
Were men difpofed to pardon thefe violations of public 
right, the fenfe of private and domeftic duty, which is 
not to be effaced in the moft barbarous times, muft have 
begotten an abhorrence again{t him ; and have reprefented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his ne- 
phews, with whofe protection he had been entrufted, in 
the moft odious colours imaginable. To endure fuch a 
bloody ufurper feemed to draw difgrace upon the nation, 
and to be attended with immediate danger to every indi- 
vidual, who was diftinguifhed by birth, merit, or fer- 
vices. Such was become the general voice of the people ; 
all parties were united in the fame fentiments; and the 
Lancaftrians, fo long opprefled, and, of late, fo much 
difcredited, felt their blafted hopes again revived, and anx- 
ioufly expected the confequences of thefe extraordinary 
events. The duke of Buckingham, whofe family had 

been 
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been devoted to that intereft, and who, by his mother, a © H A P, 
daughter of Edmund, duke of Somerfet, was allied to Posi 
the houfe of Lancafter, was eafily induced, to efpoufe 1483. 
the caufe of this party, and to endeavour the reftoring of 

it to its ancient fuperiority. Morton, bifhop of Ely, a 

zealous Lancaftrian, whom the king had imprifoned, 

and had afterwards committed to the cuftody of Bucking- 

ham, encouraged thefe fentiments; and by his exhor- 

tations the duke caft his eye towards the young earl of 
Richmond, as the only perfon who could free the nation 


from. the tyranny of the prefent ufurper 4. 


Hewry, earl of Richmond, was at this time detained The earl of 
in a kind of honourable cuftody by the duke of Britanny ; ccna: 
and bis defeent, which feemed to give him fome preten- 
fions to the crown, had beema great obje& of jealoufy 
both in the ate and in the prefent reign. John, the firft 
duke of Somerfet, who was grandfon of John of Gaunt, 
by a {purious branch, but legitimated by act, of parlia- 
ment, had left only one daughter, Margaret; and his 
younger brother, Edmund, had fucceeded him in his 
titles; and in a confiderable part of his fortune. . Mar- 
garet had efpoufed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half bro- 
ther of Henry VI. and fon of Sic Owen Tudor and 
Catharine of France, reli¢tof Henry V. and fhe bore him 
only one fon, who received the name of Henry, and who, 
after his father’s death, inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had efpoufed 
in fecond marriage Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buck- 
ingham, and after the death of that gentleman, had mar- 
ried lord Stanley ; but had no children: by either of thefe 
hufbands; and her fon, Henry, was thus, in the event 
of her death, the fole heir of all her fortunes. But this 
was not the moft confiderable advantage, which he had 
reafon to expect from her fucceffion; He would reprefent 
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C H A P. the elder branch of the houfe of Somerfet; he would in¢ 


Pa neil , herit all the title of that family to the crown ; and though 
1483. its claim, while any legitimate branch fablitted of the 


houfe of Lancafter, had always been much difregarded, 
the zeal of fa€tion, after the death of Henry VI. and the 
murder of prince Edward; immediately conferred a weight 
and confideration upon it. 


Epwarp IV. finding; that all the Lancaftrians had 
turned their attention towards the young €arl of Rich- 
mond, as the object of their hopes, thought him alfo 
worthy of his attention ; and purfued him into his retreat 
in Britanny, whither his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, 
had carried him, after the battle of Teukefbury, fo fatat 
to his party. He applied to Francis II. duke of Britan- 
ny, who was his ally, a weak but a good prince; and 
urged him to deliver up this fugitive, who might be the 
fource of future difturbances in England: But the duke, 
averfe to fo difhonourable a propofal; would only confent; 
that, for the fecurity of Edward; the young noblemari 
fhould be detained in cuftody; and he received an annual 
penfion from England for the fafe keeping or the fubfiftance 
of his prifoner. But towards the end of Edward’s reign, 
when the kingdom was menaced with a war both from 
France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Englifh court 
with regard to Henry were much encreafed ; and Edward 
made a new propofal to the duke, which covered, under 
the faireft appearances, the moft bloody and treacherous 
intentions. He pretended, that he was defirous of gain- 
ing his enemy, and of uniting him to his own family by 
a marriage with his daughter, Elizabeth ; and he folicited 
to have him fent over to England, in order to execute a 
fcheme, which would redound fo much to his advantage. 
‘Thefe pretences, feconded, as is fuppofed, by bribes to Peter 
Landais, a corrupt minifter, by whom the duke was en- 
tirely governed, gained credit with the court of Britanny: 

Henry 
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Henry was delivered into the hands of the Englith agents: C if 
He was ready toembark : When a fufpicion of Edward’s , a 
real defign was fuggefted to the duke, who recalled his "4334 
erders, and thus faved the unhappy youth from the im- 
minent danger which hung over him. 

Tues fymptoms of continued jealoufy in the reigning 
family of England both feemed to give fome authority to 
Henry’s pretenfions, and made him the object of generat 
favour and compaflion, on account of the dangers and 
perfecutions to which he was expofed. The univerfal de- 
teftation of Richard’s conduct turned fill more the atten-= 
tion of the nation towards Henry ; and as all the defcend= 
ants of the houfe of York were either women or minors; 
he feemed to be the only perfon, from whom the nation 
could expect the expulfion of the odious and bloody tyrant. 
But notwithftanding thefe circumftances, which were fo 
favourable to him, Buckingham and the bifhop of Ely 
well knew, that there would ftill lie many obftacles in 
his way to the throne; and that though the nation had 
been much divided between Henry V1, and the duke. of 
York, while prefent poffeffion and hereditary right flood 
in oppofition to each other; yet, as foon as thefe titles 
were united in Edward IV. the bulk of the people had 
come over to the reigning family ; and the Lancaftrians 
had extremely decayed, both in numbers and in authority. 
It was therefore fuggefted by Morton, and readily affent- 
ed to by the duke, that the only means of overturning 


the prefent ufurpation, was to unite the oppofite factions, 
by contracting a marriage between the earl of Richmond 
and the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of king Ed~ 
ward, and thereby blending together the oppofite preten- 
fions of their families, which had fo long been the fource 
of public diforders and convulfions, They were fenfible, 
that the people were extremely defirous of repofe after fo 
many bloody and deftructive commotions; that both 

Yorkifts 
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CHA P. Yorkifts and Lancaftrians, who now lay equally under 
gu oppreffion, would embrace this fcheme with ardour ; and 
1483. that the profpect of reconciling the two parties, which 
was in itfelf fo defirable an end, would, when added to 

the general hatred againft the prefent government, render 

their caufe abfolutely invincible. In confequence of thefe 


sat 


views, the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, fteward 
to the countefs of Richmond, firft opened the proje& of 
fuch an union to that lady; and the plan appeared fo ad- 
vantageous for her fon, and, at the fame time, fo likely 
to fucceed, that it admitted not of the leaft hefitation. 
Dr, Lewis, 2 Welfh phyfician, who had accefs to the 
queen-dowager in her fanétuary, carried the propofals to 
her; and found, that revenge for the murder of her bro-= 
ther and of her three fons, apprehenfions for her fur- 
viving family, indignation againft her confinement, 
eafily overcame all her prejudices againft the houfe of 
Lancafter, and procured her approbation of a marriage, 
to which the age and birth, as well as the prefent fitua- 
tion of the parties, feemed fo naturally to invite them. 
She fecretly borrowed a fum of money in the city, fent 
it over to the earl of Richmond, required his oath to ce- 
lebrate the marriage as foon as he fhould arrive in Eng- 
land, advifed him to levy as many foreign forces as pof- 
fible, and promifed to join him, on his firft appearance, 
with all the friends and partizans of her family. 

THE plan being thus laid upon the folid foundations 
of good fenfe and found policy, it was fecretly communi- 
cated to the principal perfons of both parties in all the 
counties of England ; and a wonderful alacrity appeared 
in every order of men, to forward its fuccefs and com- 
pletion. But it was impoflible, that fo extenfive a con- 
{piracy could be conducted in fo fecret a manner, as 
entirely to efcape the jealous and vigilant eye of Ri- 
chard ; and he foon received intelligence, that his ene- 
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mies, headed by the duke of Buckingham, were forming© H A P, 
fome defign againft his authority. He immediately put i 
himfelf in a pofture of defence by levying troops in the +483. 
North; and he fummoned the duke to appear at court, 
in fuch terms as feemed to promife him a renewal of their 
former amity. But that nobleman, well acquainted with 
the barbarity and treachery of Richard, replied only by 
taking arms in Wales, and giving the fignal to his ac- 
complices for a general infurreétion in all parts of Eng- 
land. But at that very time there happened to fall fuch gare, 
heavy rains, fo inceflant and continued, as exceeded any 
known in the memory of man; and the Severne, with 
the other rivers in that neighbourhood, fwelled to a 
height which rendered them impaffable, and prevented 
Buckingham from marching into the heart of England 
to join his aflociates. The Welfhmen, partly moved 
by fuperftition at this extraordinary event, partly di- 
ftrefled by famine in their camp, fell off from him; and 
Buckingham, finding himfelf deferted by his followers, 
put on a difzuife, and took fhelter in the houfe of 
Banifter, an old fervant of his family. But being de- pycting. 
tected in his retreat, he was brought to the king ert 
Salifbury ; and was inftantly executed, according to : 
the fummary method praétifed in that age’. The other 
confpirators, who took arms in four different places, 
at Exeter, at Salifbury, at Newbury, and at Maid- 
ftone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham’s misfortunes, 
defpaired of fuccefs, and immediately difperfed them- 
felves. - 

THE marquis of Dorfet and the bishop of Ely made their 
efcape beyond fea: Many others were equally fortunate: = 
Several fell into Richard’s hands, of whom he made fome 
examples. His executions feem not to have been re- 
markably fevere ; though we are told of one gentleman, 
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William Colingbourne, who fuffered under colour of this 
rebellion, but in reality for a diftich of quibbling verfes, 
which he had compofed againft Richard and his mini- 
fters*. The earl of Richmond, in concert with his 
friends, had fet fail from St. Malo’s, carrying en board 
body of 5200 men, levied in foreign parts; but his 
fleet being at firft driven back by a ftorm, he appeared not 
on the coaft of England till after the difperfion of all his 
friends; and he found himfelf obliged to return to the 
court of Britanny. 


Tue king, every where triumphant, an id fortified by 
this unfuccefsful attempt to dethrone him, ventured at 
Jaf to fimmon a parliament ; a meafure which his crimes 
and flagrant ufurpation had induced him hitherto to de= 
cline. Though it was natural, that the parliament, 
in a conteft of national parties, fhould always adhere to 
the vidtor, he feems to have apprehended, Icft his title, 
founded on no principle, and fupported by no party, 

ight be rejected by that afiembly. . But his enemies be- 
ing now at his fect, the parliament had no choice left 
but to‘recognize his authority, and acknowledge his right 
to the crown. His only fon, Edward, then a youth of 
twelve years of age, was created prince of Wales: The 
duties of tonnage and poundage were granted to the king 
for life: And Richard, in order to reconcile the nation 
to his government, paffed fome popular laws, particu- 
larly one againft the late praclice of extorting money on 
pretence of benevolence. 

Att the other meafures of the king tended to the fame 
object. Senfible, that the only circumftance, which could 


8 The lines were: 
The Rat, tke Cat, and Lavel that Dog, 
Rua‘e all England-under the Hog. 
Alluding tothe names of Ratcliffe and Catefby; and to Richard's arms, 
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Yorkifts, he paid court to the queen-dowager with fuch_._» 


art-and addrefs, made fuch earneft protefiations of his 
fincere good-will and friendthip, that this princefs, tired 
of confinement, and defpairing of any fuccefs from her 
former projects, ventured to leave her fanCtuary, and to 
put herfelf and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 
But he foon carried farther his views for the eftablifhment 
ofhis throne. He had married Anne, the fecond daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwic, and widow of Edward prince 
of Wales, whom Richard himfelf had murdered; but 
this princefs having born him but one fon, who died 
about this time, he confidered her. as an invincible ob- 
ftacle to the fettlement of his fortune, and he was be= 
lieved to have carried her off by poifon; a crime for 
which the public could not be fuppofed to have any folid 
proof, but which the ufual tenor of his condu& made it 
reafonable to fufpect, He now thought it in his power 
to remove the chief perils, which threatened his govern- 
ment, The earl of Richmond, he knew, could never 
be formidable but from his projected mariiage with the 
princefs Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown; and hé 
therefore intended, by means of a papal difpenfation, to 
efpoufe, himfelf, this princefs, and thus to unite in his 
own family their contending titles. “The queen-dowager, 
eager to recover her loft authority, neither fcrupled this 
alliance, which was very unufual in England, and was 
regarded as inceftuous; nor felt any horror at marrying 
her daughter to the murderer of her three fons and of her 
brother: She even joined fo far her interefts with thofe 
of the ufurper, that fhe wrote to all her partizans, and 
among the reft to her fon, the marquis of Dorfet, defir- 
ing them to withdraw from the earl of Richmond ; an 
injury which the earl could never afterwards forgive : 
The court of Rome was applied to for a difpenfation ; 
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Richard thought, that he could eafily defend himfelf 
during the interval, till it arrived ; and he had afterwards 
the agreeable profpect of a full and fecure fettlement. 
He flattered himfelf, that the Englifh nation, feeing all 
danger removed of a difputed fucceffion, would then 
acquiefce under the dominion of a prince, who. was of 
mature years, of great abilities, and of a genius qualified 
for government; and that they would forgive him all the 
crimes, which he had committed, in paving his way to 
the throne. 

Bur the crimes of Richard were fo horrid and fo 
fhocking to humanity, that the natural fentiments of 
men, without any political or public views, were fufli- 
cient to render his government unftable ; and every per- 
fon of probity and honour was earneft to prevent the 
feepter from being any longer polluted by that bloody 
and faithlefs hand which held it. All the exiles flocked 
to the earl of Richmond in Britanny, and exhorted him 
to haften his attempt for a new invafion, and to prevent 
the marriage of the princefs Elizabeth, which tuft 
prove fatal to all his hopes. The earl, fenfible of the 
urgent neceffity, but dreading the treachery of Peter 
Landais, who had entered into a negociation with Richard 
for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to his pre- 
fent fafety; and he made his efcape to the court of 
France, The miniftets of Charles VIII, who had now 
fiiccéeded to the throne after the death of his father 
Lewis, gave him countenance and protection ; and being 
defirous of raifing difturbance to Richard, they fecretly 
encouraged the earl in the levies, which he made for the 
fupport of his enterprize upon England. The earl of 
Oxford, whom Richard’s fufpicions had thrown into con- 
finement, having made his efcape, here joined Henry ; and 
enflamed his ardour for the attempt, by the favourable ac- 
counts which he brought of the difpofitions of the Eng- 
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lifh nation, and their univerfal hatred of Richard’s© vate 
crimes and ufurpation. ee 

Tue earl of Richmond fet fail from Harfleur iM salon by 
Normandy with a fmall army of about 2000 men; and theearl of 
Richmond. 


after a navigation of fix days, he arrived at Milford- oh august, 
Haven in Wales, where he landed without oppofition. 
He directed his courfe to that part of the kingdom, in 
hopes that the Welfh, who regarded him as their coun- 
tryman, and who had been already prepofleffed in favour 


of his caufe by means of the duke of Buckingham, 
would join his ftandard, and enable him to make head 
againft the eftablifhed government. Richard, who knew 
not in what quarter he might expect the invader, had 
taken poft at Nottingham, in the center of the king- 
dom; and having given commiffions to different perfons 
in the feveral counties, whom he empowered to oppofe 
his enemy, he purpofed in perfon to fly, on the firft 
alarm, to the place expofed to danger. Sir Rice ap 
‘Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were entrufted with his 
authority in Wales; but the former immediately deferted 
to Henry; the fecond made but: feeble oppofition to 
him: And the earl, advancing towards Shrewfbury, re- 
ceived every day fome reinforcement from his partizans. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him with all the vaffals and 
retainers of the family of Shrewfbury : Sir Thomas Bour~ 
chier, and Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their friends 
to fhare his fortunes ; and the appearance of men of di- 
ftinction in his camp made already his caufe wear a faz 
vourable afpect. 

But the danger, to which Richard was chiefly ex- 
pofed, proceeded not fo much from the zeal of his open 
enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended friends. 
Scarce any nobleman of diftinction was fincerely attach- 
ed to his caufe, except the duke of Norfolk ; and all 
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for an opportunity to betray and defert him, But the 
perfons, of whom he entertained the greateft fufpicion, 
were lord Stanley and his brother Sir William ; whofe 
connexions with the family of Richmond, notwithftand- 
ing their profeflions of attachment to his perfon, were 
never entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When he 
empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he ftill retained 
his eldeft fon, lord Strange, asa 2 pledge for his fidelity ; 
and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to em- 
ploy great caution and referve in his proceedings, He 
raifed a powerful body of his friends and retainers in 
Chefhire and Lancafhire, but without openly declaring 
himfelf: And though Henry had received fecret mike 
of his friendly intentions, the armies on both fides knew 
not what to infer from his equivocal behaviour, The 
two rivals, at laft, approached each other, at Bofworth 
near Leicefter; Henry at-the head of fix thoufand men, 
Richard with an army of above double the number ; and 
a decifive action was every hour expected between them, 
Stanley, who commanded above feven thoufand men, 
took care to poft himfelf at Atherftone, not far from the 
hoftile camps ; and he made fuch a difpofition as en- 
abled him on occafion to join either party. Richard had 
too much fagacity not to difcover his intentions from 
thefe movements; but he kept the fecret from his own 
men for fear of difcouraging them: He took not imme- 
diate revenge on Stanley’s fon, as fome of his courtiers 
advifed him; becaufe he hoped that fo valuable a pledge 
would induce the father to prolong ftill farther his ambi- 
guous conduct: And he haftened to decide by arms 
the quarrel with his competitoy ; being certain, that a 
yictory over the earl of Richmond would enable him ta 
take ample revenge on all his enemies, open and con+ 
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Tue van of Richmond’s army, confifting of archers, FR 4 P. 


XXL 


was commanded bythe earl of Oxford: Sir Gilbert Tal- 


bot led the right wing; Sir John Savage the left: The 
earl himfelf, accompanied by his uncle, the earl of 
Pembroke, placed himfelf in the main body. Richard 
alfo took poft in Ais main body, and entrufted the com- 
mand of his van to the duke of, Norfolk: As his wings 
were never engaged, we have not learned the names of 
the feveral commanders. Soon after the battle began, 
Jord Stanley, whofe conduct in this. whole affair dilco- 
vers great precaution and abilities, appeared in the field, 

and declared for the earl.of Richmond. This meafure, 
which was unexpected to the men, though not to their 
leaders, had a proportional effect on both armies: It in- 
fpired unufual courage into Henry’s foldiers; it threw 
Richard’s into difmay and confufion, ‘The intrepid ty- 
rant, fenfible of his defperate fituation, caft his cye 
around the field, and deferying his rival at no great 
diftance, he drove againft him ‘with fury, in hopes, that 
either Henry’s death or his own would decide the victory 
between them. He killed with his own hands Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon, ftandard-bearer to the earl: He difmount- 
ed Sir John Cheyney: He was now within reach of 
Richmond himfelf, who declined not the combat; when 
Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, fur- 
rounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the laft mo- 
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ment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and perifhed by pan, 


a fate too mild and honourable for his multiplied and 
deteftable enormities. His men every where fought for 
fafety by flight. 

Tuere fell in this battle about four thoufand of the 
vanquifhed ; and among thefe the duke of Norfolk, Jord 
Ferrars of Charltey, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert 
Piercy, and Sir Robert Brackenbury. The lofs was in- 
bes on the fide of the viGors. Sir William 
Catefby, a great inftrument of Richard’s crimes, was 
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CHA P.taken, and foon after beheaded, with fome others, at 


XX. 


teen Leicefter. he body of Richard was found in the field, 
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and charac- 
ter of Ri- 
chard Ill, 


covered with dead enemies, and all befmeared with blood : 
Tt was thrown carelefsly acrofs a horfe; was carried 
to Leicefter amidft the fhouts of the infulting fpec- 
tators; and was interred in the Gray-Friars church of 
that place. 

Tue hiftorians who favour Richard (for even this 
tyrant has met with partizans among the later writers) 
maintain, that he was well qualified for government, had 
he legally obtained.it; and that he committed no crimes 
but fuch as were neceflary to procure him pofleffion of 
the crown: But this is a poor apology, when it is con-~ 
feffed, that he was ready to commit the moft horrid 
crimes, which appeared neceflary for that purpofe; and 
it is certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities 
in which he really feems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compenfation to the people for the 
danger of the precedent, and for the contagious example 
of vice and murder, exalted upon the throne. This 
prince was of a finall ftature, humpbacked, and had a 
harfh difagreeable countenance; fo that his body was in 
every particular no lefs deformed than his mind, 


* ® * * * * 


Tus have we purfued the hiftory of England through 

a feries of many barbarous ages; till we have at laft reached 
the dawn of civility and fcience, and have the profpedct, 
both of greater certainty in our hiftorical narrations, and 
of being able to prefent to the reader a fpeétacle more 
worthy of his attention. The want of certainty, how- 
evef, and of circumftances, is not alike to be complained 
of throughout every period of this longnarration, This 
ifland’ poffefles many ancient hiftorians of good credit 5 
as well as many hiftorical monuments ; and it is rare, 
that 
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that the annals of fo uncultivated a people, as were thee AA P. 
Englifh as well as the other European nations, after ae 
the decline of Roman learning, have been. tranfmitted 
to pofterity fo complete, and with fo little mixture of 
falfehood and of fable. This advantage we owe entirely 
to the clergy of the church of Rome; who, founding; 
their authority on their fuperior knowledge, preferved 
the precious literature of antiquity from a total extinc- 
tion'; and under fhelter of their numerous privileges 
and immunities, acquired a fecurity, by means of th® 
fuperftition, which they would in vain have claimed, 
from the juftice and humanity of thofe turbulent and 
licentious ages, Nor is the fpedtacle altogether un- 
entertaining and uninftructive, which the hiftory of 
thofe times prefents tous. The view of human manners, 
in all their variety of appearances, is both profitable and 
agreeable ; and if the afpeétin fome periods feem horrid 
and deformed, we may thence learn to cherifh with the 
greater anxiety that fcience and civility, which has fo 
clofe a connexion with virtue and humanity, and which, 
as it is a fovereign antidote againft fuperftition, is alfo 
the moft effectual remedy againft vice and diforders of 
every kind. 3 

THE rife, progrefs, perfection, and decline of art 
and fcience, are curious objects of contemplation, and 
intimately connected with a narration of civil tranf- 
actions. The events of no -particular period can be 
fully accounted for, but by confidering the degrees of 
advancement, which men have reached in thofe par- 
ticulars. 

Tuoset who caft their eye on the general revolutions of 
fociety, will find, that, as almoft all improvements of the 
human mind had reached nearly to their ftate of perfec~ 
tion about the age of Auguftus, there was a fenfible de- 
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bon lapfed gradually into ignorance and barbarifm. The un- 
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limited extent of the Roman empire, and the confequent 
defpotifm of its monarchs, extinguifhed all emulation, 
debafed the generous {pirits of men, and deprefied that 
noble flame, by which all the refined arts muft be che- 
rithed and enlivened. The military government, which 
foon fucceeded, rendered even the lives and properties 
of men infecure and precarious; and proved deftructive 
to thofe vulgar and more neceflary arts of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce; and in the end, to the 
military art and genius itfelf, by which alone the im- 
menfe fabric of the empire could be fupported. The 
irruption of the barbarous nations, which foon followed, 
overwhelmed all human knowledge, which was already 
far in its decline; and men funk every age deeper into 
ignorance, ftupidity, and fuperftition ; till the light of 
ancient fcience and hiftory had very nearly fuffered a 
total extinction in all the European nations. 

Bur there is a point of depreffion, as well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally return 
in a contrary direction, and beyond which they feldom 
pafs either in their advancement or decline, ‘The pe- 
riod, in which the people of Chriftendom were the 
Joweft funk in ignorance, and confequently in diforders 
ef every kind, may juftly be fixed at the eleventh cen- 
tury, about the age of William the Conqueror; and 
from that cera, the fun of fcience, beginning to re-afcend, 
threw out many gleams of light, which preceded the full 
morning, when letters were revived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Danes and other northern people, who had 
fo long infefted all the coafts, and even the inland parts 
of Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of tillagé and agriculture, found a certain fubfiftance 
at home, and were no longer tempted to defert their in- 
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duftry, in order to feck a precarious livelihood by rapine © be © 
and by the plunder of their neighbours, The feudal go- ean 
vernments alfo, among the more fouthern nations, were 

reduced to a kind of fyftem ; and though that ftrange {pe- 

cies of civil polity was ill fitted to enfure either liberty or 
tranquillity, it was preferable to the univerfal licence and 

diforder, which had every where preceded it. But per- 

haps there was no event, which tended farther to the 
improvement of the age, than one, which has not been 

much remarked, the accidental finding of a copy of Jufti- 

nian’s Pandeéts, about the year 1130, in the town of 

Amalfi in Italy. 


Tue ecclefiaftics, who had leifure, and fome inclina- 
tion to ftudy, immediately adopted with zeal this excel- 
lent fyftem of jurifprudence, and fpread the knowledge 
of it throughout every part of Europe. Befides the in- 
trinfic merit of the performance, it was recommended to 
them by its original connexion with the imperial city of 
Rome, which, being the feat of their religion, feemed to 
acquire a new luftre and authority, by the diffufion of its 
Jaws over the weftern world. In lefs than ten years after 
the difcovery of the Pandeéts, Vacarius, under the pro- 
tection of Theobald, archbifhop of Canterbury, read 
public lectures of civil law in the univerfity of Oxford ; 
and the clergy every where, by their example as well as 
exhortation, were the means of diffufing the highedft 
efteem for this new fcience. That order of men, having 
large pofleffions to defend, was, in a manner, neceffitated 
to turn their ftudies towards the law ; and their proper- 
ties being often endangered by the violence of the princes 
and barons, it became their intereft to enforce the ob- 
fervance of general and equitable rules, from which alone 
they could receive protection. As they pofleffed all the 
knowledge of the age, and were alone acquainted 
with the habits of thinking, the practice, as well as 

{cience 
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een ae though the clofe connexion, which without any neceflity 


they formed between the canon ard civil law, begat 
a jealoufy in the laity of England, and prevented the 
Roman jurifprudence from becoming the municipal law 
of the country, as was the cafe in many ftates of Eu- 
rope, a great part of it was fecretly transferred into the 
practice of the courts of juftice, and the imitation of 
their neighbours made the Englith gradually endeavour to 
raife their own law from its original ftate of rudenefs 
and imperfection. 

Ir is eafy to fee what advantages Europe muft have 
reaped by its inheriting at once from the ancients, fo 
complete an art, which was alfo fo neceflary for giving 
fecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and 
ftill more, by beftowing folidity on the judgment, ferved 
as a model to farther improvements. The fenfible uti- 
lity of the Roman law both to public and private intereft 
recommended the ftudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and fpeculative fciences carried no charms with 
them ; and thus the laft branch of ancient literature, 
which remained uncorrupted, was. happily the firft tranfs 
mitted tothe modern world. For it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the  philofo- 
phers were univerfally infeted with fuperftition and fo- 
phiftry, and the poets and hiftorians with barbarifm, the 
lawyers, who, in. other countries, are feldom models of 
fcience or politenefs, were yet able, by the conftant ftudy 
and clofe imitation of their predeceffors, to maintain the 
fame good fenfe in their decifions and reafonings, and the 
fame ‘purity in their language and expreffion. 

Wuat beftowed an additional merit on the civil 
law, was the extreme imperfection of that jurifpru- 
dence, which preceded it among all the European na- 
tions, efpecially among the Saxons or ancient Englifh, 
The abfurdities which prevailed at that time in the ad- 

miniftration 
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miniftration of juftice, may be conceived from the ate Ce ¥: 
thentic monuments which remain of the ancient Saxon Sa 
law; where a pecuniary commutation was received for 

every crime, where ftated prices were fixed for men’s 

lives and members, where private revenges were autho- 

rized for all injuries, where the ufe of the ordeal, corfnet, 

and afterwards of the duel, was the received method of 

proof, and where the judges were ruftic freeholders, af= 

fembled of a fudden, and deciding a caufe from one 

debate or altercation of ‘the parties. Such a ftate of fo- 

ciety was very little advanced beyond the rude ftate of 

nature: Violence univerfally prevailed, inftead of general 

and equitable maxims: The pretended liberty of the 

times, was only an incapacity of fubmitting to govern- 

ment: And men, not protected by law in their lives and 
properties, fought fhelter, by their perfonal fervitude and 
attachments under fome powerful chieftain, or by volun- 

tary combinations. 

THE gradual progrefs of improvement raifed the Eu- 
ropeans fomewhat above this uncultivated ftate ; and af- 
fairs, in this ifland particularly, took early a turn, which 
was more favourable to juftice and to liberty. Civil 
émployments and occupations foon became honourable 
among the Englifh: ‘The fituation of that people ren- 
dered not the perpetual attention to wars fo neceflary as 
among their neighbours, and all regard was not confined 
to the military profeffion: The gentry, and even the no- 
bility, began to deem an acquaistance with the law a 
neceflary part of education: ‘They were lefs diverted than 
afterwards from ftudies of this kind by other fciences ; 
and in the age of Henry VI. as we are told by Fortefcue, 
there were in the inns of court about two thoufand ftu- 
dents, moft of them men/of honourable birth, who gave 
application ‘to this branch of civil knowledge: A cir- 
cumftance which proves, that a confiderable progrefs was 

already 
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eae Prognedigie a ftill greater. 


One chief advantage, which refulted from the intros 
duction and ee: of the arts, was the introduction 
and progrefs of freedom; and this confequence affected 
men both in their per/onal and civil capacities. 

Ir we confider the ancient ftate of Europe, we fhall 
find, that the far greater part of the fociety were every 
where bereaved of their per/ondl liberty, and lived entirely 
at the will of their mafters. Every one, that was not 
noble, was a flave: The peafants were fold along with 
the land: The few inhabitants of cities were not in a 
better condition: Even the gentry themfelves were fub- 
jeéted to a long train of fubordination under the greater 
barons or chief vaflals of the crowns; who, though 
feemingly placed in a high fate of fplendor, yet, having 
but a flender protection from law, were expofed to every 
tempeft of the ftate, and by the precarious condition in 
which they lived, paid dearly for the power of opprefling 
and tyrannizing over their inferiors. “The firft incident, 
which broke in upon this violent fyftem of government, 
was the practice, begun in Italy, and imitated in France, 
of erecting communities and corporations, endowed with 
privileges and a feparate municipal government, which 
gave them protection againft the tyranny of the barons, 
said which the prince nivel deemed it prudent to re- 
fpet’. The relaxation of the feudal tenures, and at 


wt There appear early fymptoms of the jealoufy, entertained by the barons 
againft the progrefs of the arts, as deftructive of their licentious powere 
A law was enacted, 7 Henry IV. chap. 17, prohibiting any one who did nog 
poffe(s twenty fhillings a year jn land from binding his fons apprentices tao 
any trade. ‘They found already that the cities began to drain the country 
of the labourers and hufbandmen ; and did not forefee how much the encreafe 
of commerce would encreafe the value of their eftates, See farther, Cottons 
p- 179. The kings, to encourage the boroughs, granted them this. privi- 
lege, that any villain, who had lived a twelvemonth in any corporation and 
had been of the guild, fhould be thenceforth regarded as free. 
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an independance on vaflals, which was unknown to their ——~—-» 


forefathers. And even the peafants themfelves, though 
later than other orders of the ftate, made their efcape 
from thofe bonds of villenage or flavery, in which they 
had formerly been retained, 

Ir may appear ftrange, that the progrefs of the arts, 
which feems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily encreafed the number of flaves, fhould, in later 
times, have proved fo general a fource of liberty; but 
this difference in the events proceeded from a great dif- 
ference in the circumftances, which attended thofe intti- 
tutions. The ancient barons, obliged to maintain 
themfelves continually in a military pofture, and little 
emulous of elegance or fplendor, employed not their 
villains as domeftic fervants, much lefs as manufacturers ; 
but compofed their retinue of free-men, whofe military 
fpirit rendered the chieftain formidable to his neighbours, 
and who.were ready to attend him in every warlike enter- 
prize, The villains were entirely occupied in the culti- 
vation of their mafter’s land, and paid their rents either 
in corn and cattle and other produce of the farm, or 
in fervile offices, which they performed about the baron’s 
family, and upon the farms which he retained in his 
own poflefion. In proportion as agriculture improved, 
and money encreafed, it was found, that thefe fervices, 
though extremely burdenfome to the villain, were of 
little advantage to the mafter; and that the produce of 
a large eftate could be much more conveniently difpofed 
of by the peafants themfelves, who raifed it, than by the 
landlord or his bailiff, who were formerly accuftomed to 
receive it. A commutation was therefore made of rents 
for fervices, and of money-rents for thofe in kind ; and 
as men, in a fubfequent age, difcovered, that farms were 
better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed, a fecurity in 
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c HAP. his pofleffion, the practice of granting leafes to the pea- 


fant began to prevail, which entirely broke the bonds of 
fervitude, already much relaxed from the former prac- 
tices. After this manner, villenage went gradually into 
difufe throughout the more civilized parts of Europe: 
The intereft of the mafter, as well as that of the flave, 
concurred in this alteration. The lateft laws which we 
find in England for enforcing or regulating this. fpe- 
cies of fervitude, were enacted in the reign of Henry 
VII. And though the ancient ftatutes on this fubject re- 
main ftill unrepealed by parliament, it appears, that, 
before the end of Elizabeth, the diftinétion of villain 
and freeman was totally, though infenfibly abolifhed, 
and that no perfon remained in the ftate, to whom the 
former laws could be applied. 


Tuus perfonal freedom became almoft general in Eu- 
rope ; an advantage which paved the way for the encreafe 
of political or civil liberty, and which, even where it was 
not attended with this falutary effect, ferved to give the 
members of the community fome of the moft confiderable 
advantages of it. 


Tue conftitution of the Englifh government, ever 
fince the invafion of this ifland by the Saxons, may boaft 
of this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of the mo- 
narch was ever entirely abfolute aud uncontrouled : But in 
other refpects the balance of power has extremely fhifted 
among the feveral orders of the ftate; and this fabric has 
experienced the fame mutability, that has attended all 
human inftitutions. 


Tue ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, 
where each individual was enured to arms, and where 
the independance of men was fecured by a great equality 
of pofleflions, feem to have admitted a confiderable mix- 
ture of democracy into their form of government, and 
to have been one of the freeft nations, of which there 

remains 
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remains any account in the records of hiftory. Afterthis C_H A P. 
tribe was fettled in England, efpecially after the diffolu- sen auel 
tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the kingdom 
produced a great inequality in property; and the balance 
feems to have inclined to the fide of ariftocracy. The 
Norman conqueft threw more authority into the hands 
of the fovereign, which, however, admitted of great 
controul ; though derived lefs from the general forms of 
the conftitution, which were inaccurate and irregular, 
than from the independant power enjoyed by each baron 
in his particular diftri& or province. The eftablifhment 
of the Great Charter exalted ftill higher the Ariftocracy, 
impofed regular limits on royal power, and gradually in- 
troduced fome mixture of Democracy into the conftitus 
tion. But even during this period, from the acceflion 
of Edward I. to the death of Richard III. the condition 
of the commons was nowife eligible; a kind of Polifh 
Ariftocracy prevailed ; and though the kings were limit- 
ed, the people were as yet far from being free. It re- 
quired the authority almoft abfolute of the fovereigns, 
which took place in the fubfequent period, to pull down 
thofe diforderly and licentious tyrants, who were equally 
averfe from peace and from freedom, and to eftablifh that 
regular execution of the laws, which, in a following 
age, enabled the people to ere& a regular and equitable 
plan of liberty. 


Iw each of thefe fucceffive alterations, the only rule of 
government, which is intelligible or carries any authority 
with it, is the eftablifhed practice of the age, and the 
maxims of adminiftration, which are at that time prevalent, 
and univerfally affented to. ‘Thofe who, from a pre- 
tended refpect to antiquity, appeal at every turn to an 
original plan of the conftitution, only cover their tur- 
bulent fpirit and their private ambition under the appear- 
ance of venerable forms; and whatever period they pitch 

Vous LI. xX on 
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CHAP. on for their model, they may ftill be carried back to 4 
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ey More ancient period, where they will find the meafures 


of power entirely different, and where eyery circum- 
ftance, by -reafon of the greater barbarity of the times, 
will appear ftill lefs worthy of imitation. Above all, a 
civilized nation, like the Englifh, who have happily efta- 
blifhed the moft perfect and moft accurate fyftem of liberty 
that was ever found compatible with government, ought 
to be cautious in appealing to the practice of their anceftors, 
or regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain 
rules for their prefent conduct. Anacquaintance with the 
ancient periods of their government is chiefly u/eful by in- 
firucting them to chérith their prefent conftitution, from 4 
comparifon or contraft with the condition of thofe diftant 
times. And it is alfo curious, by fhewing them the 
remote, and commonly faint and disfigured originals of 
the moft finifhed and moft noble inftitutions, and by 
inftru@ting them in the great mixture of accident, which 
commonly concurs with a fmall ingredient of wifdom 
and forefight, in erecting the complicated fabric of th¢ 
moft perfect government, % 
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Acceffion of Henry VII, His title to the crown 
King’s prejudice againft the houfe of York—— 
His joyful reception in London 


His coronation 


— Sweating ficknefs A parliament En- 
tail of the crown———~King’s marriage A. it- 
furreétion Difcontents of the people Lan- 
bert Simnel-—— Revolt of Ireland Intrigues 


of the dutchefs of Burgundy Lambert Simnel 
invades England—— Battle of Stoke. 


XXIV. 
at Bofworth, was entirely decifive; being at--—-—~ 


tended, as well with the total rout and difperfion of the es 
Auguit 226 


royal army, as with the death of the king himfelf, Joy 
for this great fuccefs fuddenly prompted the foldiers, in 


hon victory, which the earl of Richmond gained” HAP. 


the field of battle, to beftow on their victorious general 


the appellation of king, which he had not hitherto af= 
Acceffion of 


fumed; andthe acclamations of Long live Henry the Se- Henty Vile 


venth, by a natural and unpremeditated movement, re- 
founded from all quarters. To beftow fome appearance 
of formality on this fpecies of military election, Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley brought a crown of ornament, which Rich- 
ard wore in battle, and which had been found among 
the fpoils; and he put it on the head of the victor. 
Henry himfelf remained not in fufpence ; but immedi- 
ately, without hefitation, accepted of the magnificent 
prefent, which was tendered him. He was come to the 
crifis of his fortune ; and being obliged fuddenly to de- 
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the crown, 
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termine himfelf, amidft great difficulties, which he muft 


cake have frequently revolved in his mind, he chofe that part, 


which his ambition fuggefted to him, and to which he 
feemed to be invited by his'prefent fuccefs, 

THERE were many titles, on which Henry could found 
his right to the crown; but no one of them free from 
great objections, if confidered, with refpect either to juf- 
tice or to policy. 

Durine fome years, Henry had been regarded as heir 
to the houfe of Lancafter, by the party attached to that 
family ; but the title of the houfe of Lancafter itfelf was 
generally thought to be very ill-founded. Henry IV. who 
had firft raifed it to royal dignity, had never clearly de- 
fined the foundation of his claim; and while he plainly 
invaded the order of fucceffion, he had not acknowledged 
the election of the people. ‘The parliament, it is true, 
had often recognized the title of the Lancaftrian princes; 
but thefe votes had little authority, being confidered as 
inftances of complaifance towards a family in pofleffion of 
prefent power: And they had accordingly been often re-' 
verfed during the late prevalence of the houfe of York. 


Prudent men alfo, who had been willing, for the fake of 


peace, to fubmit to any eftablifhed authority, defired not 
to fee the claims of that family revived ; claims, which 
muft produce many convulfions at prefent, and which dif- 
jointed for the future the whole fyftem of hereditary right. 
Befides, allowing the title of the houfe of Lancafter to 
be legal, Henry himfelf was not the true heir of that fa- 
mily ; and nothing but the obftinacy, natural to faction, 
which never, without reluctance, will fubmit to an anta- 
gonift, could have engaged the Lancaftrians to adopt the 
earl of Richmond as their head. His mother indeed, 
Margaret, countefs of Richmond, was fole daughter and 
heir of the duke of Somerfet, fprung from John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter: But the defcent of the Somerfet line 

was 


was itfelf illegitimate and even adulterous. And though C HAP, 
the duke of Lancafter had obtained the legitimation of his, nc ) 
natural children by a patent from Richard II. confirmed 7485. 
in parliament ; it might juftly be doubted, whether this 
deed could beftow any title to the crown; fince in the 
patent itfelf all the privileges conferred by it are fully enu- 
merated, and the fucceffion to the kingdom is exprefsly 
excluded¥., In all fettlements of the crown, made 
during the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, the line of 
Somerfet had been entirely overlooked ; and it was not 
till the failure of the legitimate branch, that men had 
paid any attention to their claim. And to add to the ge- 
neral diflatisfa&tion againft Henry’s title, his mother, from 
whom he derived all his right, was ftill alive; and evi- 
dently preceded him in the order of fucceffion. 

Tue title of the houfe of York, both from the plain 
reafon of the cafe, and from the late popular government 


of Edward IV. had univerfally obtained the preference in 
the fentiments of the people; and Henry might engraft 
his claim on the rights of that family, by his intended 
marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, the heir of it; a 
marriage, which he had folemnly promifed to celebrate, 
and to the expectation of which he had chiefly owed all 
his paft fucceffes, But many reafons difluaded Henry 
from adopting this expedient. Were he to receive the 
crown only in right of his confort, his power, he knew, 
would be very limited ; and he muft expect rather to en- 
jey the bare title of king by a fort of courtefy, than pof- 
fefs the real authority which belongs to it. Should the 
princefs die before him without iflue, he muft defcend 
from the throne, and give place to the next in fucceffion: 
And even if his bed fhould be bleft with offspring, it 
feemed dangerous to expect, that filial piety in his chil- 
dren would prevail over the ambition of obtaining prefent 
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poffefion of regal power. An act of parliament, indeed, 


<=. miglit eafily be procured to fettle the crown on him during 
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life ; but Henry knew how much fupetior the claim of 
fucceffion by blood was to the authority of an aflembly *, 
which had always been overborne by violence in the 
fhock of contending titles, and which had ever been more 
governed by the conjunctures of the times, than by any 
confideration derived from reafon or public intereft. 

THERE was yet a third foundation, om which Henry 
might reft his claim, the right of conqueft, by his victory 
over Richard, the prefent pofleffor of the crown. But 
befides that Richard himfelf was deemed no better than 
an ufurper, the army, which fought acainft him, confifted 
chiefly of Englifhmen ; and a right of conqueft over Eng- 
land could never be eftablifhed by fuch a victory. No- 
thing alfo would give greater umbrage to the nation than 
a claim of this nature; which might be conftrued as an 
abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the efta- 
blifhment of abfolute authority in the fovereign’. Wil- 
Tiam himfelf, the Norman, though at the head of a power- 
ful and viCtorious army of foreigners, had at firft declined 
the invidious title of conqueror; and it was not till the 
full eftablifhment of his authority, that he had ventured 
to advance fo violent and deftructive a pretenfion. 

But Henry was fenfible, that there remained another 
foundation of power, fomewhat refembling the right of con- 
queft, namely, prefent poffeflion ; and that this title, guard- 
ed by vigour and abilities, would be fufficient to fecure per- 
pettal pofleffion of the throne. He’ had before him the 
example of Henry IV. who, fupported by no better pre- 
tenfion, had fubdued many infurrections, and had been 
able to tranfmit the crown peaceably to his pofterity. He 
could perceive, that this claim, which had been perpetuated 
through three generations of the family of Lancatter, 


% Bacon in Kennet’s complete Hiftory, p, 570% ¥ Bacon, p- 579 
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faight ftill have fubfifted, notwithftanding the preferableC FH Al. 
title of the houfe of York ; had not the fcepter devolved a 
into tlie hands of Henry VI. which were too feeble to ful 1485. 
tain it. Inftruéted by this recent experience, Henry was 
determined to put himfelf in pofleffion of regal authority ; 

and to fhow all opponents, that nothing but force of arms 

and a fuccefsful war fhould be able to expel him. His 

claim as heir to the Loufe of Lancafter he was refolved 

to advaiice; and never allow to be difcuffed : And he 

hoped that this right, favoured by the partizans of that 

family, and feconded by prefent power, would fecure him 

a perpetual and an indépendant authoritys 


Tuise views of Henry are not expofed to much blame 
Bbecaufe founded on good policy, and even ona fpecies of 
neceffity: But there entered into all his meafures and 
counfels another motive, which admits not of the fame 
apology. ‘The violent contentions; which, during fo long ine 
a period, had been maintained between the rival families, sain# ths 

. . houfe of 
and the many fanguinary revenges, which they had alter- yor, 
nately taken on each other; had inflamed the oppofite fac- 
tions to a high pitch of animofity. Henry himfelf, who 
had feen moft of his near friends and relations perifh in 
battle or by the executioner, and who had been expofed in 
his own perfon to many hardfhips and dangers, had im- 
bibed a violent antipathy to the York party, which no time 
Or experience were ever able to efface. Inftead of embracing 
the prefent happy opportunity of abolifhing thefe fatal 
diftin&tions; of uniting his title with that of his confort; 
atid of beftowing favour indifcriminately on the friends of 
both families; he carried to the throne all the partialities 
which belong to the head of a fa&tion, arid even the paf- 
fions which are carefully guarded againft by every true 
politician in that fituation, To exalt the Lancaftrian 
party, to deprefs the adherents of the houfe of York, were 
Rill the favourite objects ‘Sf his purfuit: and through 
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c A P. the whole courfe of his reign, he never forgot thefe early 


XXIV 


Lay prepofleffions. Incapable from his natural temper of a 


5485. 


more enlarged and more benevolent fyftem of policy, he 
expofed himfelf to many prefent inconveniences, by too 
anxioufly guarding againft that future poffible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of the princefs 
whom he efpoufed, And while he treated the Yorkifts 
as enemies, he foon rendered them fuch, and taught them 
to difcufs that right to the crown, which he fo carefully 
kept feparate; and to perceive its weaknefs and inva- 
lidity. 

To thefe paffions of Henry, as well as to his fufpicious 
politics, we are to afcribe the meafures, which he embraced 
two days after the battle of Bofworth. Edward Planta- 
genet, earl of Warwic, fon of the duke of Clarence, was 
detained in a kind of confinement at Sherif-Hutton in 
Yorkfhire, by the jealoufy of his uncle, Richard ; whofe 
title to the throne was inferior to that of the young 
prince. Warwic had. now reafon to expect better treat- 
tent, as he was no obftacle to the fucceffion either of 
Henry or Elizabeth; and from a youth of {uch tender years 
no danger could reafonably be apprehended. But Sir 
Robert Willoughby was difpatched by Henry with orders 
to take him from Sherif-Hutton, to convey him to the 
Tower, and to detain him in clofe cuftody *, The fame 
meflenger carried direCtions, that the princefs Elizabeth, 
who had been confined to the fame place, fhould be cone 
duéted to London, in order to meet. eas and there 
celebrate her nuptials. aire, snl 

Henry him(elf fet out ‘for hejcapitals “and advanced 
by flow journies. Not to route: the jéalouty of the people, 
he took care to avoid all appearance of+military triumph 5. 
and fo to reftrain the infolence of victory, that! setany 
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thing about him bore the appearance of an eftablifhed C_H * P, 
monarch, making a peaceable progrefs through his domi- 
nions, rather than of a prince who had opened his way :. eal 
to the throne by force of arms. The acclamations of reception in 
the people were every where loud, and no lefs fincere boo" 
and hearty. Befides that a young and victorious prince, 
on his acceffion, was naturally the object of popularity ; 
the nation promifed themfelves great felicity from the new 
fcene which opened before them. During the courfe of 
near a whole century the kingdom had been laid wafte by 
domeftic wars and convulfions; and if at any time the 
noife of arms had ceafed, the found of faction and dif- 
content ftill threatened new diforders. Henry, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, feemed to enfure a union of the 
contending titles of the two families ; and having pre- 
vailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the 
fucceffion even of the houfe of York, and had filled his 
own family with blood and murder, he was, every where, 
attended with the unfeigned favour of the people. Nu- 
merous and fplendid troops of gentry and nobility accom- 
panied his progrefs. “The mayor and companies of Lon- 
don received him as he approached the city: The crouds 
of people and citizens were zealous in their expreffions of 
fatisfaction. But Henry, amidft this general effufion of 
joy, difcovered ftill the ftatelinefs and referve of his tem- 
per, which made him fcorn to court popularity: He en- 
tered London in a ‘clofe chariot, and would not gratify 
the people with a fight of their new fovereign. 

Bur the king did not fo much neglect the favour of 
the people, as to delay giving them affurances of his 
marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, which he knew to 
be fo paffionately defired by the nation, On his leaving 
Britanny, he had artfully dropped fome hints, that, if 
he fhould fucceed in his enterprize, and obtain the crown 
ef England, he would efpoufe Anne, the heir of that 

dutchy ; 
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dutchy ; and the report of this engagement had already 
reached England, and had begotten anxiety in the peoples 
and even in Elizabeth herfelf. Henry took care to diffi- 
pate thefe apprehenfions; by folemnly renewing, before 
the council and principal nobility, the promife which he 
had already given to celebrate his nuptials with the Eng- 
lifh princefs. But though bound by honour, as well as 
by intereft, to complete this alliance, he was refolved to 
poftpone it, till the ceremony of his own coronation 
fhould be finifhed, and till his title fhould be recognized 
by parliament. Still anxious to fupport his perfonal and 
hereditary right to the throne, he dreaded left a preceding 
marriage with the princefs fhould imply a participation of 
fovereignty in her, and raife doubts of his own title by 
the houfe of Lancafter. 

TuereE raged at that time in London, and other parts 
of the kingdom, a fpecies of malady, unknown to any 
other age or nation, the Sweating ficknefs, which occa- 
fioned the fudden death of great multitudes ; though it 
feemed not to be propagated by any contagious infection, 
but arofe from the general difpofition of the air and of the 
human body. In lefs than twenty-four hours the pas 
tient commonly died or recovered ; but when the pefti- 
lence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was obferved, 
either from alterations in the air, or from a more proper 
regimen, which had been difcovered, to be confiderably 
abated*. Preparations were then made for the ceremony 
of Henry’s coronation, In order to heighten the fplendor 
of that fpeftacle, he beftowed the rank of knight ban 
neret on twelve perfons; and he conferred peerages on 
three. Jafper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created 
duke of Bedford; Thomas lord Stanley, his father-in- 
law, earl of Derby ; and Edward Courteney, earl of De- 
vonfhire. At the coronation likewife there appeared a 
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riéw inftitutiom, which the king had eftablifhed for fecu-C HA P. 
rity as well as pomp, a band of fifty archers, who were, —_ , 
termed yeomen of the guard. But left the people fhould 3485. 
take umbrage at this unufual fymptom of jealoufy in the 

prince, as if it implied a perfonal diffidence of his fub- 

jets, he declared the inftitution to be perpetual. The 
ceremony of coronation was performed by cardinal Bour- 

chier, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

THE parliament being aflembled at Weftminfter, the 7th Nov. 
majority immediately appeared to be devoted partizans See ve 
Henry ; all perfons of another difpofition, either declin- 
ing to ftand in thofe darigerous times, or being obliged to 
diflemble their principles and inclinations. The Lanca- 

{trian party had every where been fuccefsful in the elec 
tions ; and even many had been returned, who, during 
the prevalence of the houfe of York, had been expofed to 


the rigour of law, and had been condemned by fentence 
of attainder and outlawry. Their right to take feats in 
the houfe being queftioned, the cafe was referred to all 
the judges, who aflembled in the Exchequer Chamber, 
in order to deliberate on fo delicate a fubje@. The opi- 
nion delivered was prudent, and contained a juft tem- 
perament between law and expediency *. The judges 
determined, that the members attainted fhould forbear 
taking their feat till an aét were pafled for the reverfal of 
their attainder. “There was no difficulty in obtaining this 
act; and in it were comprehended a hundred and feven 
perfons of the king’s party ¢! 

Burt a fcruple was ftarted of a nature ftill more im- 
portant. The king himfelf had been attainted ; and his 
right of fucceffion tothe crown might thence be expofed 
to fome doubt. The judges extricated themfelves from 
this dangerous queftion, by afferting it as a maxim; 
s¢ That the crown takes away all defects and ftops in 
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“ blood ; and that from the time the king aflumed royal 
“¢ authority, the fountain was cleared, and all attainders 
« and corruptions of blood difcharged*.” Befides that 
the cafe, from its urgent neceflity, admitted of no delibe- 
ration; the judges probably thought, that no fentence of 
a court of judicature had authority fufficient to bar the 
tight of fucceffion ; that the heir of the crown was com- 
monly expofed to fuch jealoufy as might often occafion 
Stretches of law and juftice againft him; and that a prince 
might even be engaged in unjuftifiable meafures during 
his predeceffor’s reign, without meriting on that account 
to be excluded from the throne, which was his birth- 
xight. 

WitH a parliament fo obfequious, the king could not 
fail of obtaining whatever aét of fettlement he was pleafed 
to require. He feems only to Have entertained fome doubt 
within himfelf on what claim he fhould found his preten- 
fions. In his fpeech to the parliament he mentioned 
his juft title by hereditary right: But left that title fhould 
not be efteemed fufficient, he fubjoined his claim by the 
judgment of God, who had given him viGtory over his 
enemies, And again, left this pretenfion fhould be in« 
terpreted as afluming a right of conqueft, he enfured to 
his fubjeéts the full enjoyment of their former properties 
and pofleffions. 

Tue entail of the crown was drawn, according to the 
fenfe of the king, and probably in words, dictated by 
him. He made no mention in it of the princefs Eliza- 
beth, nor of any branch of her family; but in other re- 
fpefts the adt was compiled with fufficient referve and 
moderation. He did not infift, that it fhould contain a 
declaration or recognition of his preceding right; as on 
the other hand, he avoided the appearance of a new law 
er ordinance. He chofe a middle courfe, which, as is 
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generally unavoidable in fuch cafes, was not entirely free © ee 
from uncertainty and obfcurity. It was voted, ** That, = 
*© the inheritance of the crown fhould reft, remain, and 1485- 
*¢ abide in the king *;”’ but whether as rightful heir, or 

only as prefent poffeflor, was not determined. In like 

manner, Henry was contented that the fucceffion fhould 

be fecured to the heirs of his body; but he pretended not, 

in cafe of their failure, to exclude the houfe of York, or 

to give the preference to that of Lancafter: He left that 

great point ambiguous for the prefent, and trufted, that, 

if it fhould ever become requifite to determine it, future 
incidents would open the way for the decifion. 

Bur even after all thefe precautions, the king was fo 
little fatisfied with his own title, that, in the following 
year, he applied to papal authority for a confirmation of 
it ; and as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all op- 
portunities, which the imprudence, weaknefs, or necef- 
fities of princes afforded it to extend its influence, Inno- 
cent VIII. the reigning pope, readily granted a bull, in 
whatever terms the king was pleafed todefire. All Hen- 
ry’s titles, by fucceffion, marriage, parliamentary choice, 
even conqueft, are there enumerated ; and to the whole 
the fanétion of religion is added ; excommunication is 
denounced again{ft every one who fhould either difturb 
him in the prefent poffeffion, or the heirs of his body 
in the future fucceffion, of the crown; and from this 
penalty, no criminal, except in the article of death, 
could be abfolved but by the pope himfelf, or his {pe~ 
cial commiffioners. It is difficult to imagine, that the 
fecurity, derived from this bull, could be a compenfation 
for the defect which it betrayed in Henry’s title, and 
for the danger of thus inviting the pope to interpofe ina 
thefe concerns, 
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Ir was natural, and even laudable in Henry to reverfe 
the attainders, which had pafied againft the partizans of 
the houfe of Lancafter: But the revenges, which he ex- 
ercifed againft the adherents of the York family, to which 
he was {fo foon to be allied, cannot be confidered in the 
fame light. Yet the parliament, at his inftigation, pafled 
an aét of attainder againft the late king himfelf, againft 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, vifcount Lovel, 
the lords Zouche and Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Walter 
and Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkeley, Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, Catefby, and about twenty other 
gentlemen, who had fought on Richard’s fide in the bat- 
tle of Bofworth. How men could be guilty of treafon, 
by fupporting the king in pofleffion againft the earl of 
Richmond, who aflumed not the title of king, it is not 
eafy to conceive; and nothing but a feryile complaifance 
in the parliament could have engaged them to make this 
ftretch of juftice. Nor was it a {mall mortification to the 
people in general, to find, that the king, prompted ei- 
ther by avarice or refentment, could, in the very begin- 
ning of his reign, fo far violate the cordial union, which 
had previoufly been concerted between the parties, and 
to the expectation of which he had plainly owed his fuc~ 
ceffion to the throne. 

Tue king, having gained fo many points of confe~ 
quence from the parliament, thought it not expedient. to 
demand any fupply from them, which the profound peace 
enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeiture of Ri- 
chard’s adherents, feemed to render fomewhat fuperfluous, 
The parliament, however, conferred on him during life 
the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had been en- 
joyed in the fame manner by fome of his immediate pre- 
deceffors ; and they added, before they broke up, other 
money bills of no great moment. The king, on his part, 
made returns of grace and favour to his people, He pub- 
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as had taken arms, or formed any attempts againft him; “y 


provided they fubmitted themfelves to mercy by a certain 
day, and took the ufual oath of fealty and allegiance. 
Upon this proclamation many came out of their fan@u- 
aries; and the minds of men were every where much 
quieted. Henry chofe to take wholly to himfelf the merit 
of an act of grace, fo agreeable to the nation ; rather 
than communicate it with the parliament, (as was his 
firft intention) by paffing a bill to that purpofe. The 
ear] of Surrey, however, though he had fubmitted, and 
delivered himfelf into the king’s hands, was fent prifoncr 
to the Tower. 

During this parliament, the king alfo beftowed fa- 
vours and honours on fome particular perfons, who were 
attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeft fon of the 
duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was re- 
ftored to the honours of his family, as well as to its for- 
tune, which was very ample. This generofity, fo unufual 
in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude to the memory 
of Buckingham, who had firft concerted the plan of his 
elevation, and who by his own ruin had made way for 
that great event. Chandos of Britanny was created earl 
of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and Sir Ro- 
bert Willoughby lord Broke, Thefe were all the titles 
of nobility conferred by the king during this feffion of 
parliament ¢, 

Bur the minifters, whom Henry mof trufted and fa- 
voured, were not chofen from among the nobility, or 
even from among the laity. John Morton, and Richard 
Fox, two clergymen, perfons of induftry, vigilance, and 
€apacity, were the men to whom he chiefly confided. his 
affairs and fecret counfels. They had fhared with him 
all his former dangers and diftrefles ; and he now took 
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oe rd P. care to make them participate in his good fortune. They 
were both called to the privy council; Morton was 
2485. yeftored to the bifhopric of Ely, Fox was created bifhop 
of Exeter. The former foon after, upon the death of 
Bourchier, was raifed to the fee of Canterbury. ‘Fhe 

latter was made privy feal; and {ucceflively, bifhop of 

Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winchefter. For Henry, 

as lord Bacon obferves, loved to employ and advance 
prelates ; becaufe, having rich bifhoprics to beftow, it 

was eafy for him to reward their fervices: And it was 

his maxim to raife them by flow fteps, and make them 

firft pafs through the inferior fees‘, He probably ex- 

pected, that, as they were naturally more dependant on 

him than the nobility, who, during that age, enjoyed 
pofleffions and jurifdictions dangerous to royal authority 5 

fo the profpeét of farther elevation would render them 

'{i]] more a¢tive in his fervice, and more obfequious to his 


‘commands. 


1486. In prefenting the bill of tonnage and poundage, the 
p8ch Jan. yarliament, anxious to preferve the legal, undifputed 
fucceffion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, with de- 
monftrations of the greateft zeal, to efpoufe the princefs 
Elizabeth ; but they covered their true reafon under the 

dutiful pretence of their defire to have heirs of his body. 

King’s mar- He now thought in earneft of fatisfying the minds of his 
ies people in that particular. His marriage was celebrated at 
London; and that with greater appearance of univerfal 

joy, than either his firft entry or his coronation. Henry 
remarked with much difpleafure this general favour borne 

to the houfe of York, The fufpicions, which arofe from 

it, not only difturbed his tranquillity during his whole 

reign 3 but bred difguft towards his confort herfelf, and 

poifoned all his domeftic enjoyments, Though virtuous, 
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fimiable, and obfequious to the laft degree; fhe never nief C aa P3 
with a proper return of aifection; or even of complaifance 24 
from her hufband; and the malignant ideas of faction 1486 
ftill, in his fullen mind, prevailed over all the fentiments 


ef conjugal tendernefs, 


‘Tue king had been cartied along, with fuch a tide of 
fuccefs, ever fince his arrival in Englahd, that he thought 
nothing Could withftand the fortune and atithority which 
attended him. He now refolved to make a progrefs into 
the North, where the friends of the houfé of York, and 
even the partizans of Richard, were numerous; in 
hopes of curing, by his preferice and converfation, the 
prejudices of the malcontents. When he arrived at Not- 
tingham, he heard that vifcount Lovel, with Sir Hum> 
phrey Stafford and Thomas, his brother, had fecretly 
withdrawn themfelves from their fanctuary at Colchefter : 
But this news appeared not to him ef fuch importance as 
to ftop his journey; and he proceeded forward to York, 
He there heard, that the Staffords had levied an army, An infaés 
and were marching to befiege the city of Worcefter : "to 
And that Lovel, at the head of three or four thoufand 
men, was approaching to attack hith in York. Henry was 
not difmayed with this intelligence: > His ative courage; 
full of .refources, immediately prompted hiin to find the 
proper remedy. Though furrounded with enemies in 
thefe difaffected counties; he aflembled a fill body of 
troops, in whom he could coiifidé; and he put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford. He joined 
to them all his own attendants; but he found that this 
hafty armament was more forinidable by theif fpirit and 
their zealous attachment to him, than by the arnis or 
military ftores with which they were provided. He there- 
fore gave Bedford orders not to approach the ehemy; but 
previoufly to try every proper expedient to difperfe them, 
Bedford publifhed a general promife of pardon to the res 
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bels ; which had a greater effect on their leader than on 
his followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprize, 
that exceeded his courage and capacity, was fo terrified 
with the fear of defertion among his troops, that he fud- 
denly withdrew himfelf ; and, after lurking fome time in 
Lancafhire, he made his efcape into Flanders, where he 
was protected by the dutchefs of Burgundy. His army 
fubmitted to the king’s clemency ; and the other rebels, 
hearing of this fuccefs, raifed the fiege of Worcefter, 
and difperfed themfelves. The Staffords took fanétuary 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon; but 
as it was found, that this church had not the privilege 
of giving protection to rebels, they were taken thence: 
‘The elder was executed at Tyburn; the younger, . plead- 
ing that he had been mifled by his brother, obtained a 
pardon &. , 

Henry’s joy for this fuccefs was followed, fome time 
after, by the birth of a prince, to whom he gave the 
name of Arthur, in memory of the famous Britifh king 
of that name, from whom, it was pretended, the family 
of Tudor derived its defcent. 

Tuoucn Henry had been able to defeat this hafty 
rebellion, raifed by the relics of Richard’s.partizans, his 
government was become in. general unpopular: The 
fource of public difcontent arofe chiefly from-his preju- 
dices againft the houfe of York, which was generally 
beloved by the nation, and which, for that very reafon, 
became every day more the obje& of his hatred and jea- 
loufy. Not only a preference on all occafions, it was 
obferved, was given tothe Lancaftrians; but many of 
the oppofite party had been expofed to great feverity, and 
had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of attainder. 
A general refumption likewife had pafied of all grants 
made by the princes of the houfe of York; and though 
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this rigour had been covered under the pretence, that the © eure 
revenue was become infufficient to fupport the dignity ES er i 
of the crown, and though the grants, during the later 1486 
years of Henry VI. were refumed by the fame law, 

yet the York party, as they were the principal fufferers 

by the refumption, thought it chiefly levelled againft 

them. The feverity, exercifed againft the earl of War- 

wic, begat compaflion for youth and innocence, ex- 

pofed to fuch oppreffion; and his confinement in the 
‘Tower, the very place where Edward’s children had been 
murdered by their uncle, made the public expeét a ‘like 
cataftrophe for him, and Jed them to make a comparifon 

between Henry and that detefted tyrant. And when it 

was remarked, that the queen herfelf met with harfh 


treatment, and even after the birth of a fon, was not ad- 
mitted to the honour of a public coronation, Henry’s 


prepoffeffions were then concluded to be inveterate, and 
men became equally obftinate in their difeuft to his 
government. Nor was the manner and addrefs of the 
king calculated to cure thefe pre} udices contracted againft 
his “adie ation; but had, in every thing, a tendency 
to promote fear, or at beft reverence, rather than good- 
will and affection*, While the high idea, entertained 
of his policy and vigour, retained the nobility and men of 
character in obedience ; the effects of his unpopular go- 
vernment foon appeared, by incidents of an extraordinary 
nature. a 
“THERE lived in Oxford, one Richard Simon, a prieft, 
who pofleffed fome fubtlety, and ftill more enterprize and 
temerity. ‘This man had entertained the defign of dif- 
turbing Henry’s government, by raifing a pretender to 
his crown; and for that purpofe, he caft his eyes on 
Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, who Lambert 
was fon of abaker, and who, being endowed with under- Simnehs 
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Ps P. {tanding above his years, and addrefs above his conditiorty 


*_,feemed well fitted to perfonate a prince of royal extrac 


3485. tion. A report had been fpread among the people, an¢ 


received with great avidity, that Richard, duke of York, 
fecond fon of Edward IV. had, by a fecret efcape, faved 
himfelf from the cruelty of his uncle, and lay fomewhere 
concealed.in England. Simon, taking advantage of this 
rumour, had at firft inftructed his pupil to affume that 
name, which he found tobe fo fondly cherifhed by the 
public: But hearing afterwards a new report, that War- 
wic had made his efcape from the Tower, and obferving 
that this news was attended with no lefs general fatisfac- 
tion, he changed the plan of his impofture, and made 
Simnel pertonate that unfortunate prince !, Though the 
youth was qualified by nature for the part which he was 
inftruéted to ack; yet was it remarked, that he was better 
informed in circumftanccs. relating to the roya} family, 
particularly in the adventures of the earl of Warwic, 
than he could be fuppofed to have learned from one of 
Simon’s condition: And it was thence conjectured, that 
perfons of higher rank, partizans of the house of York, 
had laid the plan of this confpiracy, and had conveyed 
proper inftructions to the actors. ‘The queen-dowager 
herfelf was expofed to fufpicion; and it was indeed the 
general opinion, however unlikely it might feem, that 
fhe had fecretly given her confent to the impofture, “T’his 
woman was of a very reftlefs difpofition. Finding, that, 
inftead of receiving the reward of her fervices, in con- 
tributing to Henry’s elevation, fhe herfelf was fallen into 
abfolute infignificance, her daughter treated with feverity, 
and all her friends brought under fubjection, fhe had 
conceived the moft violent animofity againft him, and 
had refolved to make him feel the effects of her refent- 
ment. She knew, that the impoftor, however fuccefsful, 
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might eafily at laft be fet afide; and if a way could be® Bes id 
found at his rifque to fubvert the government, fhe hoped —_", 
that a fcene might be opened, which, though difficult at 148°. 
prefent exactly to forefee, would gratify her revenge, and 
be on the whole lefs irkfome to her, than that flavery and 
contempt, to which fhe was now reduced *, 

Burt whatever care Simon might take to convey initruc- 
tion to his pupil Simnel, he was fenfible, that the impof- 
ture would not beara clofe infpection ; and he was there- 
fore determined to open the firft public fcene of it in 
Ireland. ‘That ifland, which was, zealoufly attached to 
the houfe of York, and bore an affe&tionate regard to the 
memory of Clarence, Warwic’s father, who had been 
their lieutenant, was improvidently allowed by Henry to 
remain in the fame condition, in which he found it; and 
all the counfellors and officers, who had been appointed 
by his predeceffor, ftill retained their authority. No 
fooner did Simnel prefent himfelf to Thomas Fitz-gerald, 
earl of Kildare, the deputy and claim his protection as the 
unfortunate Warwic, than that credulous nobleman, not 
fufpe@ting fo bold an impofture, gave attention to him, 
and began to confult fome perfons of rank with regard to 
this extraordinary incident. Thefe he found even more 
fanguine in their zeal and belief than himfelf: And in 
proportion as the ftory diffufed itfelf among thofe of lower 
condition, it became the object of ftill greater paffion and 
credulity, till the people in Dublin with one confent 
tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plan- 
tagenet. Fond of a novelty, which flattered their natural 
propenfion, they overlooked the daughters of Edward IV. 
who ftood before Warwic in the order of fucceflion; they Revolt of 
payed the pretended prince attendance as their fovereign, “"* 
lodged him in the caftle of Dublin, crowned him with 
a diadem taken from a ftatue of the virgin, and publicly 


& Polydore Virgil, p. 570. 
¥3 proclaimed 
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C HA P. proclaimed him king, by the appellation of Edward VI. 


Veen paend Le whole ifland followed the example of the capi- 


1486. ta], and not a {word was any where drawn in Henry’s 


quarrel. 

WueEn this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to fome perplexity. Determined always to 
face his enemies in perfon, he yet fcrupled at prefent to 
leave England, where, he fufpected, the confpiracy was 
firft framed, and where, he knew, many perfons of con- 
dition, and the people in general, were much difpofed to 
give it countenance. In order to difcover the fecret 
fource of the contrivance, and take meafures acainft this 
open revolt, he held frequent confultations with his mi- 
nifters and counfellors, and laid p'ans for a vigorous de- 
fence of his authority, and the fuppreffion of his enemies. 

Tue firft event, which followed thefe deliberations, 
gave furprize to the public: It was the feizgure of the 
queen-dowager, the forfciture of all her lands and reve- 
nue, and the clofe confinement of her perfon in the nun- 
nery of Bermondefey. This act of authority was covered 
with a very thin pretence. It was alleged, that, not- 
withftanding the fecret agreement to marry -her daughter 
to Henry, fhe had yet yielded to the folicitations and me- 
naces of Richard, and had delivered that princefs and her 
fifters into the hands of the tyrant. This crime, which was 
now become obfolete, and might admit of alleviations, 
was therefore fufpecied not to be the real caufe of the fe- 
verity, with which fhe was treated; and men believed, 
that the king, unwilling to accufe fo near a relation of a 
confpiracy againft him, had cloaked his vengeance or pre- 
caution under colour of an offence known to the whole 
world!, They were afterwards the more confirmed in 
this fufpicion, when they found, that the unfortunate 
queen, though fhe furvived this difgrace feveral years, 


1 Bacon, p. 583. Polydoxe Virgil p. 57% 
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was never treated with any more lenity, but was allowed © 
to end her life in poverty, folitud 


and confinement. haan mali 

THE next meafure of the king’s was of a lefs excep- 186 
tionable nature. He ordered that Warwic fhould be taken 
from the Tower, be led in proceffion through the ftreets 
of London, be conduéted to St. Paul’s, and there expofed 
to the view of the whole people, He even gave direc- 
tions, that fome men of rank, attached to the houfe of 
York, and beft acquainted with the perfonof this prince, 
fhould approach him and converfe with him: And he 
trufted, that thefe, being convinced of the abfurd im- 
pofture of Simnel, would put a ftop to the credulity of 


the populace. The sedient had its effe& in England 4 


But in Ireland the people ftill perfifted in their revolt, 


and z ealoufly retorted o 1é reproaci h of PROpAs 


of having fhewn a counterfeit 


gating an impofture, 


Warwic to the public. 

Henry had foon reafon to apprehend, that the defien 
againft him was not laid on fuch flight foundations as the 
abfurdity of the contrivance feemed to indicate. John, 
earl of Lincoln, fon of John de Ss Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
and of be h, eldeft fifter to Edward IV. was engag- 
ed to take part in the ees This nobleman, wha 


poffeffed capacity and courage, had entertained very Pais 
ing views; and his ambition was encouraged by the 
known intentions of bis uncle, Richard, who had formed 
a defign, in cafe he himfelf fhould die without iffue, of 
declaring Lincoln fucceffor to the crown. The king’s 


jealoufy againtt all eminent perfons of the York party, and 


his rigour towards Warwic, had farther ftruc} 


with apprehenfions, and made him refolve 


fafety in the moft dangerous counfels. Having fixed:a 


ecret correfpondence with Sir Tvhomas Broughton, a 
man of great intereft in Lancathire, he retired to Flan- 
ders, where Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he 


ae lived, 


$28 
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CHA P. lived, during fome time, in the court of his aunt the 
yes > g > 
— —_dutchefs of Burgundy, by whom he’had been invited 


1436. 


Overy. 


; i Marl ; 
Intrigues of Margaret, widow of Charles the Bold, duke of 
the dutchels Burgundy, not having any children of her own, attached 
of Burgundy, ie 74 ee ats f : 
mw *""““herfelf with an entire friendfhip to her daughter-in-law, 


1487+ 


Lambert 
Simnel in- 
vides Eng- 
land. 


married to Maximilian, archduke of Auftria; and after 
the death of that princefs, fhe perfevered in her affection 
to Philip and Margaret, her children, and occupied her- 
felf in the care of their education and of their perfons, 
By her virtuous conduct and demeanour, fhe had acquired 
great authority ameng the Flemings; and lived with 
much dignity, as well as ceconomy, upen that ample 
dowry, which fhe inherited from her hufband. The re= 
fentments of this princefs were no lefs warm than her 
friendfhips ; and that. fpirit of faction, which it is fo 
difficult for a focial and fanguine temper to guard againtt, 
had taken ftrong pofleffion of her heart, and entrenched 
fomewhat on the probity, which fhone forth in the other 
parts of her charaéter, Hearing of the malignant jea- 
loufy, entertained by Henry againft her family, and his 
eppreffion of all its partizans ; fhe was moved with the 
higheft indignation, and fhe determined to make him 
repent of that enmity, to which fo many of her friends, 
without any reafon or necefiity, had fallen viétims. 
After confulting with Linco!n and Lovel, the hired a 
body of two thoufand veteran Germans, under the com- 
mand of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer M's 
and fent them over, together with thefe two noblemen, 
to join Simnel in Ireland. The countenance, given by 
perfons of fuch high rank, and the acceffion of this mie 
litary force, much raifed the courage of the Irith, and 
made them ‘entertain the refolution’ of invading Eng- 
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land, 
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land, where they believed the fpirit of difaffection as® HA P. 


XKIV, 


prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The po- 


verty alfo, under which they laboured, made it im- 
pofible for them to fupport any longer their new 
court and army, and infpired them with a ftrong defire 
of enriching themfelves by plunder and preferment in 
England. 

HENRY was not ignorant of thefe intentions of his 
enemies ; and he prepared himfelf for defence. He or- 
dered troops to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the duke of 
Bedford, and earl of Oxford. He confined the marquis 
of Dorfet, who, he fufpected, would refent the injuries 
fuffered by his mother, the queen dowager: And to 
gratify the people by an appearance of devotion, he made 
a pilgrimage to our lady of Walfingham, famous for 
miracles ; and there offered up prayers for fuccefs and 
for deliverance from his enemies. 

Beinc informed that Simnel was landed at Foudrey in 
Lancafhire, he drew together his forces, and advanced 
towards the enemy as far as Coventry. “The rebels had 
entertained hopes, that the difaffected counties in the 
North would rife in their favour: But the people in ge- 
neral, averfe to join Irifh and German invaders, con- 
vinced of Lambert’s impofture, and kept in awe by the 
king’s reputation for fuccefs and conduct, cither remain- 
ed in tranquillity, or gave affiftance to the royal army. 
The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the re- 
bels, finding no hopes but in victory, was determined to 
bring the matter to a fpeedy decifion; and the king, 


fupported by the native courage of his temper, and em- 


5487. 


boldened by a great acceffion of volunteers, who had 6th June, 


Battle of 


joined him, under the earl of Shrewfbury and. lord goxe, 


Strance, declined not the combat. The hoftile armies 
met at Stoke in the county of Nottingham, and fought-a 
battle, 
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€ HA P.battle, which was bloody, and more obftinately- dif 


iV, 


_______y puted than could have been expedted from the inequality 


1487. 


of their force. All the leaders of the rebels were refolved 
to conquer or to perifh; and they infpired their troops with 
like refolution. The Germans alfo, being veteran and 
experienced foldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and 
even the Irifh, though ill-armed and almoft defencelefe, 
fhowed themfelves not defective in fpirit and bravery. 
was purchafed with lofs, but was 


The king’s victor 


y 
entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart, pe- 
rifhed in the field of battle, with four thoufand of their 
followers. . As Lovel was never more heard of, he was 
believed to have undergone the fame fate. Simnel, with 
his tutor, Simon, was taken prifoner. Simon, being 
a prieft, was not tried at law, and was only committed 
to clofe cuftody : Simnel was too contemptible to be an 
object either of apprehenfion or refentment to Henry. 
He was pardoned, and made a fcullion in the king’s 
kitchen ; whence he was afterwards advanced to the rank 
of 2 falconer*. 

Henry had now leifure to revenge himfelf on his 
enemies. He made a progrefs into the northern parts, 
where he gave many proofs of his rigorous difpofition. A 
ftri& enquiry was made after thofe who had affifted er 
favoured the rebels. The punifhments were not all &an- 
guinary : The king made his revenge fubfervient to his 
avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents, 
‘The proceedings of the courts, and even the courts 
themfelves, were arbitrary. Either the criminals were 
tried by commiffioners appointed for the purpofe, or they 
fuffered punifhment by fentence of a court-martial. And 
as a rumour had prevailed before the battle of Stoke, that 
the rebels had gained the victory, that the royal army 


was cut in pieces, and that the king himfelf had efcaped 
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by flight, Henry was refolved to interpret the belief or © H A P 
ne 


propagation of this report as a mark of difaffection; and __~ 
he punifhed many for that pretended crime. But fuch, 1487. 
in this age, was the fituation of the Englifh government, 
that the royal prerogative, which was but imperfectly 
reftrained during the moft peaceable periods, was fure, in 
tumultuous, or even fufpicious times, which frequently 
ecurred, to break all bounds of law, and to violate pub- 
lic liberty. 

FTER the king had gratified his rigour by the punifh- 
ment of his enemies, he determined to give contentment 
to the people, in a point, which, though a mere cere- 
mony, was paffionately defired by them. The queen 
had been married near two years, but had not yet been 


crowned ; and this «affectation uf delay had given great 


difcontent to the public, and had been one principal 
fource of the difaffeCtion which prevailed. The king, 25th Nov. 
inftru&ted by experience, now finifhed the ceremony.of 


Mon 


her coronation; and to fhew a difpofition ftill more gra- 
cious, he reftored to liberty the marquis of Dorfet, who 
had been able to clear himfelf of all the fufpicions enter- 
tained againft him. 
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liament. 


HE king acquired great reputation throughout Eu- 

rope by the vigorous and profperous conduét of his 
domettic affairs: But as fome incidents, about this time, 
invited him to look abroad, and exert himfelf in behalf 
of his allies, it will be neceflary, in order to give a juft 
account of his foreign meafures, to explain the fituation 
of the neighbouring kingdoms; beginning with Scot- 
land, which lies moft contiguous. 

Tue kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained that 
ftate, which diftinguifhes a civilized monarchy, and 
which enables the government, by the force of its laws 
and inftitutions alone, without any extraordinary capa- 
city in the fovereign, to maintain itfelf in order and tran- 
quillity. James III. who now filled the throne, was a 
prince of little induftry and of a narrow genius; and 


though 
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though it behoved him to yield the reins of governntentC HA P 
to his minifters, he had never been able to make any ge y) 
choice, which could give contentment both to himfelf 1488. 
and to his people. When he beftowed his confidence on 

any of the principal nobility, he found, that they exalted 

their own family to fuch-a height, as was dangerous to 

the prince, arid gave umbrage to the ftate: When he 
conferred favour on any perfon of meaner birth, on 

whofe fubmiffion he could more depend, the barons of 

his kingdom, enraged at the power of an upftart minion, 
proceeded to the utmoft extremities againft their fove- 

reign. Had Henry entertained the ambition of conquefts, 

a tempting opportunity now offered of reducing that 
kingdom to fubjection; but as he was probably fenfible, 

that a warlike people, though they might be over-run by 

reafon of their domeftic divifions, could not be retained 

in obedience without a regular military force, which was 

then unknown in England, he rather 


intended the re~ 
newal of the peace with Scotland, and fent an embafly 


to James for that purpofe. But the Scots, who never 
defired a durable peace with England, and who deemed 
their fecurity to confift in conftantly preferving them- 
felves in a warlike pofture, would not agree to more 
than a feven years truce, which was accordingly con- 
cluded °, 

THe European ftates on the continent were then haft- 
ening faft to the fituation, in which they have remained, 
without any material alteration, for near three centuries ; 
and began to unite themfelves into one extenfive fyftem 
of policy, which comprehended the chief powers of 
Chriftendom. Spain, which had hitherto been almoft State of 
entirely occupied within herfelf, now became formid- ama 
able by the union of Aragon and Caftile, in the perfons 
ef Ferdinand and Ifabella, who, being princes of great 
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capacity, employed their force in enterprizes the moft 
advantageous to their combined monarchy. The con- 
queft of Granada from the Moors was then undertaken, 
and brought near to a happy conclufion. And in that 
expedition the military genius of Spain was revived; 
honour and fecurity were attained ; and her princes, no 
longer kept in awe by a domeftic enemy fo dangerous, 
began to enter into all the tranfactions of Europe, and 
make a great figure in every war and negociation. 
MaxiMILian, king of the Romans, fon of the em~ 
peror Frederic, had, by his marriage with the heirefs of 
Burgundy, acquired an intereft in the Netherlands ; and 
though the death of his confort had weakened his con- 
nexions with that country, he ftill pretended to the go- 
vernment as tutor to his fon Philip, and his authority 
had been acknowledged by Brabant, Holland, and feveral 
of the provinces, But as Flanders and Hainault ftill re- 
fufed to fubmit to his regency, and even appointed other 
tutors to Philip, he had been engaged in long wars againft 
that obftinate people, and never was able thoroughly to 
fubdue their fpirit. That he might free himfelf from 
the oppofition of France, he had concluded a peace with 
Lewis XI. and had given his daughter Margaret, then 
an infant, in marriage to the dauphin; together with 
Artois, Fanche-Compté, and Charolois, as her dowry. 
But this alliance had not produced the defired effect, 
‘The dauphin fucceeded to the crown of France by the 
appellation of Charles VIII. but Maximilian fill found 
the mutinies of the Flemings fomented by the intrigues 
of the court of France. 
France, during the two preceding reigns, had made 
a mighty encreafe in power and greatnefs ; and had 
not other ftates of Europe at the fame time received 
an acceffion of force, it had been impoffible to have re- 
tained her within her ancient boundaries, Moft of the 
2 great 


ome. -« Y OV EL, 


preat fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, Dauphir ny,c HAP. 
yYvu 


lited to Reset 
the crown; the Englifh had been expelled from all their 1488: 
as authority of the prince had been raifed to 

as enabled him to maintain law and 
order ; a ee military force was kept on foot, 
and the finances were able to fupport it, Lewis XI. 
indeed, from whom many of thefe advantages were de- 
rived, was dead, and had left his fon, in early youth 
and ill educated, to fuftain the weight of the monarchy = 
But having entrufted the government to his daughter, 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, a2 woman of fpirit and capacity, 
the French power fuffered no check or decline. On the 
contrary, this princefs formed the great proje&, which 
at laft fhe happily effected, of uniting.to the crown 
Britanny, the laft and moft independent fief of the mo- 
narchy. 


Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy, had been un 


conquetts ; 
fuch a heigl 


x 
s 


Francis II. duke of Britanny, confcious of his own OF Britany 
incapacity for government, had refigned himfelf to the ™* 
direction of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, more 
remarkable for abilities than for virtue or integrity. 

The nobles of Britanny, difpleafed with the great ad- 
vancement of this favourite, had even proceeded to dif- 
affection againft their fovereign ; and after many tumults 
and diforders, they at: laft uni ited among themfelves, and 
in a violent manner feized, tried, and put to death the 
obnoxious minifter, Dreading the refentment of the 
prince for this invafion of his authority, many of them 
retired to France ; others, for proteétion and fafety, m 


Cty 
tained a fecret correfpondence with the French : 
Y 


in 


firy, who, obferving the great diflentions among the Bre 

tons, thought the opportunity favourable for invadin g the 
dutchy ; and fo much the rather as ny could cover hele 
ambition under the fpecious pretence 


f of providing for do- 


meftic fecurit 
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ewis, duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, and 


— prefumptive heir of the monarchy, had difputed the ad 


14838. 


Erench in- 
vafion of 
Britanny. 


miniftration with the lady of Beaujeu ; and though his 
pretenfions had been rejected by the ftates, he ftill main- 
tained cabals with many of the grandees, and laid fchemes 
for fubverting the authority of that princefs, Finding 
his confpiracies detected, he took to arms, and fortified 
himfelf in Beaugenci ; but as his revolt was precipitate, 
before his confederates were ready to join him, he had 
been obliged to fubmit, and to receive {uch conditions as 
the French miniftry were pleafed to impofe upon him. 
Actuated however by his ambition, and even by his fears, 
he foon retired out of France, and took fhelter with the 
duke of Britanny, who was defirous of ftrengthening him- 
felf againft the defigns of the lady of Beaujeu by the friend- 
fhip and credit of the duke of Orleans, ‘This latter prince 
alfo, perceiving the afcendant which he foon acquired 
over the duke of Britanny, had engaged many of his 
partizans to join him at that court, and had formed the 
defign of azgrandizing himfelf by a marriage with Anne; 
the heir of that opulent dutchy, 

Tue barons of Britanny, who faw all favour engrofied 
by the duke’of Orleans and his’ train, renewed a ftridter 
correfpondence with France, and even invited the French 
king to make an invafion on their country. Defirous 
however of preferving its independency, they had regu~ 
lated the number of fuccours, which France was to fend 
them, and had ftipulated that no fortified place in Bri« 
tanny fhould remain in the pofleffion of that monarchy : 
A vain precaution, where revolted fubjects treat with a 
power fo much fuperior ! The French invaded Britanny 
with forces three times more numerous than thofe which 
they had promifed to the barons; and advancing into the 
heart of the country, laid fiege to Plocrmel. To oppofe 
them, the duke raifed a numerous, but ill-difciplined 

army, 
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army, which he put under the command of the duke of C H A P. 
techs, the count of Dunois, and others of the French 
nobility. The army, difcontented with this choice, and 1488, 
jealous of their confederates, foon difbanded, and left their 
prince with too fmall a force to keep the field againft his 
invaders. He retired to Vannes; but being hotly purfued 
by the French, who had now made themfelves mafters of 
Ploermel, he efcaped to Nantz ; and the enemy, having 
previoufly taken and garrifoned Vannes, Dinant, and 
other places, laid clofe fiege to that city. The barons 
of Britanny, finding their country menaced with total fub- 
jection, began gradually to withdraw from the French 
army, and to make peace with their fovereign. 

Tus defertion, however, of the Bretons difcouraged 
not the court of France from purfuing her favourite pro- 
je@t of reducing Britanny to fubjeGtion. The fituation 
of Europe appeared favourable to the execution of this 


defign. Maximilian was indeed engaged in clofe alliance 


with the duke of Britanny, and had even opened a treaty 
for marrying his daughter; but he was on all occafions fo 
indigent, and at that time fo difquieted by the mutinies 
of the Flemings, that little effectual affiftance could be 
expected from him. ' Ferdinand was entirely occupied in 
the conqueft of Granada; and it was alfo known, that, 
if France would refign to him Roufillon and Cerdagne, 
to which he had pretenfions, fhe could at any time en- 
gage him to abandon the intereftsof Britanny. England 
alone was both enabled by her power, and engaged by 
her interefts, to fupport the independency of that dutchy ; 
and the moft dangerous oppofition was therefore, by Anne 
of Beaujeu, expected from that quarter. In order to 
cover her real defigns, no fooner was fhe informed of 
Henry’s fuccefs againft Simnel and his partizans, than 
fhe difpatched ambafladors to the court of London, and 
made profeffions of the greateft truft and confidence in 
that monarch, 
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Tue ambafladors, aftér congratulating Henry on his 
late victory, and communicating to him, in the moft 
cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, fome fuc- 
cefles of their mafter againft Maximilian, came in the 
progrefs of their difcourfe to mention the late tranf- 
actions in Britanny. They told him that the duke hav- 
ing given protection to French fugitives and rebels, the 
king had been neceflitated, contrary to his intention and 
inclination, to carry war into that dutchy : That the ho- 
nour of the crown was interefted not to fuffer a vaflal fo 
far to forget his duty to his liege lord ; nor was the fecu- 
rity of the government lefs concerned to prevent the 
confequences of this dangerous temerity : That the fugi- 
tives were no mean or obfcure perfons; but, among 
others, the duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, 
who, finding himfelf obnoxious to juftice for treafonable 
practices in France, had fled into Britanny ; where he 


fill perfevered in laying fchemes of rebellion againit his , 


fovereign: That the war being thus, on the part of the 
French monarch, entirely defenfive, it. would immediately 
ceafe, when the duke of Britanny, by returning to his 
duty, fhould remove the caufes of it: That their; mafter 
was fenfible of the obligations, which the duke, in very 

ritical times, had conferred on Henry; but it was 
known alfo, that, in times ftill more critical, he or his 
mercenary counfellors had deferted him, and put his life 
in the utmoft hazard: That his fole refuge in thefe def- 
perate extremities had been the court of France, which 
not only protected his perfon, but fupplied him with men 
and money, with which, aided by his own valour and 
conduét, he had been enabled to mount the throne of 
England: That France, in this tranfaCtion, had, from 


friendfhip to Henry, acted contrary to what, in a narrow 


view, might be efteemed her own intereft ; fince, initead 
of an odious tyrant, fhe had contributed to eftablifh on a 
rival 


| 
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rival throne a prince endowed with fuch virtue and abi-=© a Pe 
lities ; And that as both the juftice of the caufe and the on eg 
obligations conferred on Henry thus preponderated on the 1485s 
fide of France, fhe reafonably expected, that, if the fitua- 
tion of his affairs did not permit him to give her aflift- 
ance, he would at leaft preferve a neutrality between the 
contending parties ?. 

Tuis difcourfe of the French ambaffadors was plau- 
fible ; and to give it greater weight, they communicated 
to Henry, as in confidence, their mafter’s intention, after 
he fhould have fettled the differences with Britanny, to 
lead an army into Italy, and make good his pretenfions 
to the kingdom of Naples: A project, which, they knew, 
would give no umbrage to the court of England. But 
all thefe artifices were in vain employed againit the pene- 
tration of the king. He clearly faw, that France had 
entertained the view of fubduing Britanny ; but he alfo 


perceived, that fhe would meet with great, and, as he 
thought, infuperable,dificulties in the execution of her 
project. The native force of that dutchy, he knew, had 
always been confiderable, and had often, without any fo- 
reign affiftance, refifted the power of France; the natural 
temper of the French nation, he imagined, would make 
them eafily abandon any enterprize, which required: per- 
feverance; and as the heir of the crown was confederated 
with the duke of Britanny, the minifters would be {till 
more remifs ih profecuting a fcheme, which muft draw 
on them his refentment and difpleafure. Should even 
thefe internal obftructions be removed, Maximilian, whofe 
enmity to France was well known, and who now paid his 
addrefles to. the heirefs of Britanny, would be able to 
make a diverfion on the fide of Flanders ; nor could it be 
expected that France, if fhe profecuted fuch: ambitious 
projects, would be allowed to remain in tranquillity by 
p Bacon, p. 539. ‘ 
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Ferdinand and Ifabella. Above all, he thought, the 


Kali naa French court could never expect, that England, fo deeply 


1488, 


Diflimula- 
tion of the 
French 
court, 


interefted to preferve the independancy of Britanny, 
fo able by her power and fituation to give effeCtual 
and prompt affiftance, would permit fuch an acceffion 
of force to her rival. He imagined, therefore, that the 
minifters of France, convinced of the impraéticability of 
their fcheme, would at laft embrace pacific views, and 
would abandon an enterprize fo obnoxious to all the po- 
tentates of Europe. 

Tuis reafoning of Henry was folid, and might juftly 
engage him in dilatory and cautious meafures: But there 
entered into his conduct another motive, which was apt 
to draw him beyond the juft bounds, becaufe founded on 
a ruling paffion. His frugality, which by degrees dege- 
nerated into avarice, made him averfe to all warlike en- 
terprizes and diftant expeditions, and engaged him pre- 
vioufly to try the expedient of negociation. He difpatched 
Urfwic, his almoner, a man of addrefs and abilities, to 
make offer of his mediation to the contending parties: 
An offer, which, he thought, if accepted by France, 
would foon lead to a compofure of all differences ; if re- 
fufed or eluded, would at leaft difcover the perfeverance 
of that court in her ambitious projects. Urfwic found 
the lady of Beaujeu, now dutchefs of Bourbon, engaged 
in the fiege of Nantz, and had the fatisfaction to find that 
his mafter’s offer of mediation was readily embraced, and 
with many expreffions of confidence and moderation. That 
able princefs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, who 
governed the court of Britanny, forefeeing that every ac- 
commodation muft be made at his expence, would ufe all 
his intereft to have Henry’s propofal rejected ; and would 
by that means make an apology for the French meafures, 
and draw on the Bretons the reproach of obftinacy and 
injuftice. The event juftified her prudence, When the 
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Englifh ambaflador made the fame offer to the duke of CF AP, 
Britanny, he received for anfwer, in the name of thatu__'_y 
prince, that having fo long acted the part of protef&tor and 1483. 
guardian to Henry, during his youth and adverfe fortune, 
he had expected, from a monarch of fuch virtue, more 
effectual affiftance in his prefent diftrefles, than a barren 
offer of mediation, which fufpended not the progrefs of 
the French arms: That if Henry’s gratitude were not fuf- 
ficient to engage him in fuch a meafure, his prudence, as 
king of England, fhould difcover to him the pernicious 
confequences attending the conqueft of Britanny, and its 
annexation to the crown of France: That that kingdom, 
already too powerful, would be enabled, by fo great an 
acceffion of force, to difplay, to the ruin of England, 
that hoftile difpofition, which had always fubfifted be- 
tween thofe rival nations: That Britanny, fo ufeful an 
ally, which, by its fituation, gave the Englifh an entrance 
into the heart of France ; being annexed to that kingdom, 
would be equally enabled from its fituation to difturb, 
either by pyracies or naval armaments, the commerce 
and peace of England: And that, if the duke rejected 
Henry’s mediation, it proceeded neither from an inclina- 
tion to a war, which he experienced to be ruinous to him, 
nor from a confidence in his own force, which he knew 
to be much inferior to that of the enemy; but on the 
contrary, from a fenfe of his prefent neceffities, which 
muft engage the king to act the part of his confederate, 
not that of a mediator. 

WHEN this anfwer was reported to the king, he aban- 
doned not the plan which he had formed: He only con- 
cluded, that fome more time was requifite to quell the 
obftinacy of the Bretons and make them fubmit to reafon. 
And when he learned that the people of Britanny, an- 
xious for their duke’s fafety, had formed a tumultuary army 
of 60,000 men, and had obliged the French to raife the 
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P. fiere of Nantz, he fortified himfelf the more in his 
DS > 
,opinion, that the court of France would at laft be re- 


duced, by multiplied obftacles and difficulties, to aban 
don the project of reducing Britanny to fubjection. 
He continued therefore his fcheme of negotiation, and 
thereby expofed himfelf to be deceived by the artifices 
of the French miniftry; who, ftill pretending pacific 
intentions, fent lord Bernard Daubigni, a Scotch man 
of quality, to London, and prefled Henry not to be 
difcouraged in offering his mediation to the court of 
Britanny. The king on his part difpatched another em- 
baffy, confifting of Urfwic, the abbot of Abingdon, and 
Sir Richard Tonftal, who carried new propofals for an 
amicable treaty. Noeffectual fuccours, meanwhile, were 
provided for the diftrefled Bretons. - Lord Woodville, 
brother to the queen dowager, having afked leave to 
raife underhand a body of volunteers and to tran{port 
them into Britanny, met with a refufal from the king, 
who was defirous of preferving the appearance of a ftriét 
neutrality. “Chat nobleman, however, fill perfifted in 
his purpofe. He went over to the Ifle of Wight, of 
which he was governor ; levied a body of 400 men; and 
having at Jaft obtained, as is fuppofed, the fecret permif- 
fion of Henry, failed with them to Britanny. ‘This en- 
terprize proved fatal to the leader, and brought {mall 
relief to the unhappy duke. The Bretons rafhly engaged 
in a general action with the French at 5t. Aubin, and 
were difcomfited. Woodville and all the Englifh were 
put to the fword ; together with a body of Bretons, who 
had been accoutered in the garb of Englifhmen, in order 
to ftrike a greater terror into the French, to whom the 
martial prowefs of that nation was always formidable % 
The, duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 
other perfons of rank were taken prifoners: And the mix 
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litary force of Britanny was totally broken. The death oF AP, 

of the duke, which followed foon after, threw affairs into. 

ftill greater confufion, and feemed to threaten the ftate 1488. 

with a final fubjection. pa 
THouGH the king did not prepare againft thefe events, 

fo hurtful to the interefts of England, with fufficient vi- 

gour and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked 

them. Determined to maintain a pacific conduét, as far 

as the fituation of affairs would permit, he yet knew the 

warlike temper of his fubjects, and obferved, that their 

ancient and inveterate animofity to France was now 

revived by the profpect of this great acceffion to her 

power and grandeur. He refolved therefore to make ad- 

vantage of this difpofition, and draw fome fupplies from 

the people, on pretence of giving affiftance to the duke of 

Britanny. He had fummoned a parliament at Weftmin- 


ter*; and he foom perfuaded them to grant him a confi- 
derable fubfidy *. But this fupply, though voted by par- 
liament, involved the king in unexpected difficulties. 
The counties of Durham and York, always difcontented 


with Henry’s government, and farther provoked by the 
late oppreffions, under which they had laboured, after the 
fuppreffion of Simnel’s rebellion, refifted the commiffion- An infure 
ers who were appointed to levy the tax. The commif- Pega 
fioners, terrified with this appearance of fedition, made 
application to the earl of Northumberland, and defired of. 
him advice and affiftance in the execution of their office, 
That nobleman thought the matter of importance enough 
to confult the king ; who, unwilling to yield to the hu- 
mours of a difcontented populace, and forefeeing the per= 
nicious confequence of fuch a precedent, renewed. his 
orders for ftriétly levying the impofition. Northumber- 

r gth November, 1487. $ Polydore Virgil, p. 579, fays, that 


. this impofition was a capitation tax 3 the other hiftorians fay, it was a tax of 
two fhillings in 
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C H A P. Jand fummoned together the juftices and chief freeholders, 
and delivered the king’s commands in the moft imperious 
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fupprefied, 


terms, which, he thought, would inforce obedience, but 
which tended only to provoke the people, and make them 
believe him the advifer of thofe orders which he delivered 
to them', They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland 
in his houfe, and put him to death. Having incurred 
fuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them 
to declare againft the king himfelf; and being inftigated 
by John Achamber, a feditious fellow of low birth, they 
chofe Sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared them- 
felves for a vigorous refiftance. Henry was not difmayed 
with an infurre@tion fo precipitate and ill-fupported. He 
immediately levied a force which he put under the com- 
mand of the earl of Surrey, whom he had freed from 
confinement, and received into favour, His intention 
was to fend down thefe troops, in order to check the pro- 
grefs of the rebels ; while he himfelf fhould follow with 
a greater body, which would abfolutely infure fuccefs. 
But Surrey thought himfelf ftrong enough to encounter 
alone a raw and unarmed multitude ; and he fucceeded in 
the attempt. The rebels were diffipated ; John Acham- 
ber was taken prifoner, and afterwards executed with 
fome of his accomplices; Sir John Egremond fled to the 
dutchefs of Burgundy, who gave him protection; the 
greater number of the rebels received a pardon. 

Hewry had probably expected, when he obtained this 
grant from parliament, that he fhould be able to termi- 
nate the affair of Britanny by negociation, and that he 
might thereby fill his coffers with the money levied by 
the impofition. But as the diftrefies of the Bretons 
ftill multiplied, and became every day more urgent; he 
found himfelf under the neceflity of taking more vigorous 
mcafures, in order to fupport them. On the death of 
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the duke, the French had revived fome antiquated claims € oe P. 
to the dominion of the dutchy ; and as the duke of Or-__ 
Jeans was now captive in France, their former pretence 489- 
for hoftilities could no longer ferve as a cover to their am- 

bition. The king refolved therefore to engage as auxi- 

liary to Britanny ; and to confult the interefts, as well as 

defires of his people, by oppofing himfelf to the progrefs 

of the French power. Befides entering into a league with 
Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which were 

diftant refources, he levied a body of troops, to the num- 

ber of 6000 men, with an intention of tranfporting them 

into Britanny, Still anxious, however, for the re-pay- 

ment of his expences, he concluded a treaty with the 

young dutchefs, by which fhe engaged to deliver into his 

hands two fea-port towns, there to remain till the fhould 
entirely refund the charges of the armament'. Though 

he engaged for the fervice of thefe troops during the fpace 

of ten months only, yet was the dutchefs obliged, by 

the neceflity of her affairs, to fubmit to fuch rigid condi- 

tions, impofed by an ally, fo much concerned in intereft 

to protect her. The forces arrived under the command King fents 
of lord Willoughby of Broke; and made the Bretons, Bicore 
during fome time, mafters of the field, The French 

retired into their garrifons; and expected by dilatory 
meafures to wafte the fire of the Englifh, and difguft 

them with the enterprize. “The fcheme was well laid, 

and met with fuccefs, Lord Broke found fuch difcord 

and confufion in the counfels of Britanny, that no mea- 

fures could be concerted for any undertaking; no fupply 


obtained; no provifions, carriag 


es, artillery, or military 
ftores procured. The whole court was rent into fac- 
tions: No one minifter had acquired the afcendant: And 
whatever project was formed by one, was fure to be tra- 
yerfed by another, The Englifh, difconcerted in every 
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_yreturned home as foon as the time of their fervice was 
1489. 


elapfed; leaving only a {mall garrifon in thofe towns 
which had been confizned into their hands. . During their 
ftay in Britanny, they had only contributed ftill farther to 
wafte the country; and by their departure, they left it 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy. So feeble was the 
fuccour, which Henry in this important conjuncture 
afforded his ally, whom the invafion of a foreign enemy, 
concurring with domeftic diffenfions, had reduced to the 
utmoft diftrefs, 


Tue great object of the domeftic diffenfions in Britan- 
ny was the difpefal of the young dutchefs in’ marriage. 
"The marefchal Rieux, favoured by Henry, feconded the 
fuit of the lord d’Albret, who led fome forces to her 
afiftance. The chancellor Montauban, obferving thea- 
verfion of the du:chefs to this fuitor, infifted, that a petty 
prince, fuch as CAlbret, was unable to fupport Anne in 
her prefent extremities ; and he recommended fome more 
powerful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian, king — 
of the Romans. This party at laft prevailed ; the marriage 
with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy ; and the dut- 
chefs thenceforth aflumed the title of queen of the Romans. 
But this magnificent appellation was all fhe gained by her 
marriage. Maximilian, deftitute of troops and. money, 
and embarrafled with the continual revolts of the Fle- 
mings, could fend no fuccour to his diftreffed confort : 
While d’Albret, enraged at the preference given to his 
rival, deferted rer caufe, and received the French into 
Nantz, the mot important place in the dutchy, both for 
ftrength and riches. 

riz French court now began to change their fcheme 
with regard to the fubjection of Britanny. Charles had 


. formerly been ifianced to Margaret daughter of Maxi- 


milian ; who, though too young for the confummation of 
her 
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her marriage, had been fent to Paris to be educated, and C HA P, 
at this time bore the title of queen of France. Befides Lemeiclial 
the rich dowry, which fhe brought the king, fhe was, 1499 
after her brother Philip, then in early youth, heir to all 

the dominions of the houfe of Burgundy; and feemed in 

many refpects the moft proper match, that could be 

chofen for the young menarch. Thefe circumftances 

had fo blinded both Maximilian and Henry, that they 

never fufpected any other intentions in the French court, 

nor were they able to difcover, that engagements, feem- 

ingly fo advantageous and fo folemnly ertered into, could 

be infringed and fet afide. But Charles began to per- 

ceive, that the conqueft of Britanny, in oppofition to 

the natives, and to all the great power: of Chriftendom, 


would prove a difficult enterprize; and that even, if he 
fhould over-run the country and make himfelf mafter of 
the fortrefles, it would be impoffible for him long to re- 


tain pofleffion of them. The marriage alone of the dutchefs 


could fully re-annex that fief to the crown; and the pre- 
fent and certain enjoyment of fo confiderable a territory 
feemed preferable to the profpect of inheriting the domi- 
nions of the houfe of Burgundy; a profpect which be- 
came every day more diftant and precarious. Above all, 
the marriage of Maximilian and Anne, appeared deftruc- 
tive to the grandeur and even fecurity of the French mo- 
narchy ; while that prince, poflefling Flinders on the one 
hand, and Britanny on the other, migh: thus, from both 
quarters, make inroads into the heart of the country. 
The only remedy for thefe evils was therefore concluded 
to be the diffolution of the two marriages, which had 
been celebrated, but not confummated ; and the efpoufal 
of the dutchefs of Britanny by the king of France. 


Ir was neceflary, that this expedient, which had not 
been forefeen by any court in Europe, and which they 
were all fo much interefted to oppoft, fhould be kept 

a pro- 
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by the full execution of it. The meatures of the 
French miniftry in the conduét of this delicate enter- 
prize were wife and political. While they preffed Bri- 
tanny with all the rigours of war, they fecretly gained 
the count of Diéhoe., who poflefled great authority with 
the Bretons ; and having alfo engaged in their interefts the 
prince of Orange, coufin-german to the dutchefs, they 
gave him his liberty, and fent him into Britanny. Thefe 
partizans, fupported by other emiflaries of France, pre- 
pared the minds of men for the great revolution projected 
and difplayed, though ftill with many precautions, all 
the advantages of a union with the French monarchy. 
They reprefented to the barons of Britanny, that their 
country, haraffed during fo many years with perpetual 
war, had need of fome repofe, and of a folid and lafting 
peace with the only power that was formidable to them: 
That their alliance with Maximilian was not able to af- 
ford them even prefent protection ; and by clofely uniting 
them to a power, which was rival to the greatnefs of 
France, fixed them in perpetual enmity with that potent 
monarchy: That their vicinity expofed them firft to 
the inroads of the enemy; and the happieft event, which, 

in fuch a fituation, could befal them, would be to attain 
a peace, though by a final fubjection to France, and by 
the lofs of that liberty, tranfmitted to them from their 
anceftors; And that any other expedient, compatible 
with the honour of the ftate, and their duty to their fove- 
reign, was preferable to a fcene of fuch diforder and de-~ 


‘ yaftation. 


Tuese fuggeftions had influence with the Bretons: But 
the chief difficulty lay in furmounting the prejudices of 
the young dutchefs herfelf. That princefs had imbibed 
a ftrong prepoffeffion againft the F rench natien, parti- 


cularly ‘again Charles, “the author of all the calamities, 
which, 
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which, from her earlieft infancy, had befallen her fa-C H = P. 
mily. She had alfo fixed her affections on Maximilian ; ; ie 
and as fhe now deemed him her hufband, fhe could not, 149% 
fhe thought, without incurring the greateft guilt, and 
violating the moft folemn engagements, contrac a mar- 
riage with any other perfon. In order to overcome her 
obftinacy, Charles gave the duke of Orleans his liberty, 
who, though formerly a fuitor to the dutchefs, was now 
contented to ingratiate himfelf with the king, by em- 
ploying in his favour all the intereft which he ftill pof- 
fefled in Britanny. Marefchal Rieux and chancellor 
Montauban were reconciled by his mediation; and thefe 
rival minifters now concurred with the prince of Orange 
and the count of Dunois, in preffing the conclufion of 
a marriage with Charles. By their fuggeftion, Charles 
advanced with a powerful army and invefted Rennes, at 
that time the refidence of the dutchefs ; who, aflailed on 
all hands, and finding none to fupport her in her in- 
flexibility, at laft opened the gates of the city, and agreed 
to efpoufe the king of France. She was married at Annexation 
Langey in Touraine; conduéted to St. Dennis, where 9 Britanny 
fhe was crowned; thence made her entry into Paris, 
amidft the joyful acclamations of the people, who re- 


149%; 


garded this marriage as the moft profperous event that 
could have befallen the monarchy. 

THE triumph and fuccefs of Charles was the moft 
fenfible mortification to the king of the Romans. He 
had loft a confiderable territory, which he thought he 
had acquired, and an accomplifhed princefs whom he 
had efpoufed; he was affronted in the perfon of his 
daughter Margaret, who was fent back to him, after fhe 
had been treated during fome years as queen of France ; 
he had reafon to reproach himfelf with his own fupine 
fecurity, in neglecting the confummation of his mar- 
riage, which was eafily practicable for him, and which 
would have rendered the tye indifloluble: Thefe confi- 

derations 
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he vented in very indecent expreffions ; and he threatened 
France with an invafion from the united arms of Auftria, 
Spain, and England. 

Tue king of England had alfo juft reafon to reproach 
himfelf with mifconduét in this important tranfaGtion ; 
and though the affair had terminated in a manner which 
he could not precifely forefee, his negligence, in leaving 
his moft ufeful ally fo long expofed to the invafion of 
fuperior power, could not but appear on reflection the 
refult of timid caution and narrow politics, As he va- 
lued himfelf on his extenfive forefight and profound 
judgment, the afcendant acquired over him, by a raw 
youth, fuch as Charles, could not but give him the 
higheft difpleafure ; and prompt him to feek vengeance, 
after all remedy for his mifcarriage was become abfolutely 
impracticable. ' But he was farther actuated by avarice, 
a motive ftill more predominant with him than either 
pride or revenge; and he fought, even from his prefent 
difappointments, the gratification of this ruling paffion. 
On pretence of a French war, he iffued a commiffion 
for levying a Benevelence on his people"; a fpecies of 
taxation, which had been abolifhed by a recent law 
of Richard III. This violence (for fuch it really was) 
fell chiefly on ‘the commercial part of the nation, who 
were poflefled of the ready money. London alone 
contributed to the amount of near 10,000 pounds. 
Archbifhop Morton, the chancellor, inftructed the com- 
miffioners to employ a dilemma, in which every one 
might be comprehended : If the perfons applied to, lived 
frugally, they were told, that their parfimony muft ne- 
ceflarily have enriched them: If their method of living 
were fplendid and hofpitable, they were concluded to be 


u Rymer, vol. xii. p. 446. Bacon fays that the beneyolence was levied 
with confent of parliament, which is a miftakes 
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by fome called chancellor Merton’s fork, by others his, = ; 
crutch. ‘ T4916 


So little apprehenfive was the king of a parliament on 
account of his levying this arbitrary impofition, that he 
foon after fummoned that aflembly to meet at Welt- oh 08, 
minfter; and he even expected toenrich himfelf farther 
by working on their paffions and prejudices. He knew 
the difpleafure, which the Englifh had conceived againft 
France, on account of the acquifition of Britanny ; and 
he took care to infift on that topic, in the fpeech, which A parlia 
he himfelf pronounced to the parliament. He told” 
them, that France, elated with her late fuccefles, had 
even proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
fufed to pay the tribute, which Lewis XI. had ftipulated 
to Edward IV. ‘That it became fo warlike a nation as 
the Englifh to be rouzed by this indignity, and not to 
limit their pretenfions merely to repelling the prefent 
injury: ‘That for his part, he was determined to lay 
claim to the crown itfelf of France, and to maintain by 
force of arms fo juft a title, tranfmitted to him by his 
gallant anceftors: That Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincour 
were fufficient to inftru@ them in their fuperiority over 


the enemy; nor did he defpair of adding new names to 
the glorious catalogue: That a king of France had been 
prifoner in London, and a king of England had been 
crowned at Paris; events which fhould animate them to 
an emulation of like glory with that which had been 
enjoyed by their forefathers: That the domeftic diflen- 
fions of England had been the fole caufe of her lofing 
thefe. foreign dominions; and her  prefent internal 
union would be the effectual means of recovering them : 
That where fuch lafting honour was in view, and 
fuch an important acquifition, it became not brave 
men to repine at the adyance of a little treafure: And 
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CHA P.that for his part, he was determined to make the war 
ey maintain itfelf, and hoped, by the invafion of fo opulent 


a kingdom as France, to encreafe, rather than diminifh, 
the riches of the nation ¥. 

NotwitHsTANDING thefe magnificent vaunts of the 
king, all men of penetration concluded, from the per- 
fonal charaéter of the man, and ftill more, from the 
fituation of affairs, that he had no ferious intention of 
pufhing the war to fuch extremities as he pretended. 
France was not now in the fame condition as when fuch 
fuccefsful inroads had been made upon her by former 
kings of England. The great fiefs were united to the 
crown; the princes of the blood were defirous of tran- 
quillity ; the nation abounded with able captains and 
veteran foldiers; and the general afpect of her affairs 
feemed rather to threaten her neighbours, than to promife 
them any confiderable advantages againft her. The le- 
vity and vain-glory of Maximilian were fupported by his 
pompous titles; but were ill feconded by military power, 
and ftill lefs, by any revenue, proportioned to them. 
The politic Ferdinand, while he made a fhow of wars 
was aétually negociating for peace; and rather. than 
expofe himfelf to any hazard, would accept of very mo- 
derate conceffions from France. Even England was not 
free from domeftic difcontents; and in Scotland, the 
death of Henry’s friend and ally, James TII. who had 
been murdered by his rebellious fubjects, had made way 
for the fucceflion of his fon, James 1V. who was de- 
voted to the French intereft, and would furely be alarmed 
at any important progrefs of the Englifh arms. But alt 
thefe obvious confiderations had no influence on the par- 
liament. Inflamed by the ideas of fubduing France, and 
of enriching themfelves by the fpoils of that kingdom, 
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they gave into the fnare prepared for them, and voted Ye RB 
the fupply which the king demanded. Two fifteenths nee 
were granted him; and the better to enable his vaffals 1491. 
and nobility to attend him, an act was pafled, empowering 

them to fell their eftates, without paying any fines for 
alienation. 


THE nobility were wniverfally feized with a defire of 14923 
military glory; and having creduloufly fwallowed all the 
boafts of the king, they dreamed of ho Jefs than carrying 
their triumphant banners to the gates of Paris, and put- 
ting the crown of France on the head of their fovereign. 
Many of them borrowed large fums, or fold off manors, 
that they might appear in the field with greater fplen- 
dour, and lead out their followers in more complete 
order. The king croffed the fea, and arrived at Calais cea a 
on the fixth of October, with an army of twenty-five France. 
thoufand foot and fixteen hundred horfe, which he put 
under the command of the duke of Bedford and the earl 
of Oxford: But as fome inferred, from his opening the 
campaign in fo late a feafon, that peace would foon be 
concluded between the crowns, he was defirous of fug- 
gefting a contrary inference. ‘* He had come over,” 
he faid, ‘* to make an entire‘conqueft of France, which 
*¢ was not the work of one fummer. It was-therefore 
** of no confequence at what feafon he began the inva- 
“* fion; efpecially as he had Calais ready for winter 
*¢ quarters.” As if he had ferioufly intended this enter- 
prize, he inftantly marched into the enemy’s country 
and laid fiege to Bulloigne: But notwithftanding this baer 
appearance of hoftility, there had been fecret advances = * 
miade towards peace above: three months before; and 
commiffioners had been appointed to treat of the terms. 
‘The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unex- 
pected meafure, the king’s ambaffadors arrived in the 
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c Bh A P. camp from the Low Countries, and informed him, that 
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ad Nov. 
Peace Ww ith 
France. 


Maximilian was in no readinefs to join him; nor was 
any affiftance to be expected from that quarter. Soon 
after, meflengers came from Spain, and brought news of 
a peace concluded between that kingdom and France, in 
which Charles had made a ceflion of the counties of 
Rouffillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Though thefe 
articles of intelligence were carefully difperfed through- 
out the army, the king was ftill apprehenfive, left a fudden 
peace, after fuch mazniheeat promifes and high expeéta- 
tions, might expofe him to reproach. In order the more 
effectually to cover the intended meafures, he fecretly 
engaged the marquis of Dorfet, together with twenty- 
three perfons of diftinction, to prefent him a petition 
for agreeing to a treaty with France. ‘The pretence was 
founded on the late feafon of the year, the difficulty of 
fupplying the army at Calais during winter, the obfta- 
cles which arofe in the fiege of Bulloigne, the defertion 
of thofe allies whofe afiftance had been moft relied on: 
Events which might, all of them, have been forefeen 
before the embarkation of the forces. 

In. confequence of thefe preparatory fteps, the bifhop 
of Exeter and lord Daubeney were fent to confer at 
Eftaples with the marefchal de Cordes, and to put the 
laft hand to the treaty. A few days fufficed for that pur- 
pofe: The demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary ; 
and the king of France, who deemed the peaceable pof- 
fefion of Britanny an equivalent for any fum, and 
who was all on fire for his projected expedition into 
Italy, readily agreed to the propofals made him, He 
engaged to pay Henry 745,000 crowns, near 400,000 
pounds fterling of our prefent_ money ; partly as a reim- 
burfement of the fums advanced to Britanny, partly as ar- 
rears of the penfion due to Edward 1V. And he ftipu- 
dated a yearly penfion to Henry and his heirs of 25,000 

crowns. 
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crowns. ‘Thus the king, as remarked by his hiftorian, Sue Ps 

XXV. 
SS 
enemies for the peace*, And the people ones that he 149% 
had fulfilled his promife, when he faid to the parliament, 


} 


that he would make the war maintain itfelf. Maximi- 
lian was, if he pleafed, comprehended in Henry’s treaty ; 


but he difa a 
of whom, he 


made profit upon his fubjects for the war; and upon his 


ined to be in any refpeé beholden to an ally, 

thought, he had reafon to complain: He 

made a sn te peace with France, and obtained refti 
tution of Artois, Franchecompté, and Charolois, which 
had. been ced Be the dowry of his daughter, when fhe 
was affianced to the king of France. 

THE peace, concluded between England and France, 
vas the more likely to continue, becaufe Charles, full 
of ambition and youthful hopes, bent all his attention 
to the fide of Ita e and foon after undertook the con- 
queft of Pepe i: 


3 an enterprize whi ch Henry regarded 
Ver ] ] 


with the greater indifference, as Naples lay remote from 


him, and France had never, in any age, been fuccelsful 

in that quarter, The king’s authority was fully efta- 
1 g J J 

blifhed at ho: 


attempted again{ 


paid every rebellion, which had been 

had hitherto tended only to con- 
found his en —— aa confolidate his power a influ- 
} 


ence. His reputation for policy and condu& was daily 


gugmenting ; his treafures had encreafed even from. the 
moft unfa 
to his. throne were 


by the iffue which 


the hopes of all pretenders 


as well 


iim. In this profpe- 
I 


rous fituation, the king had reafon to flatter himfelf with 
the profpect of durable peace and tranquillity: But his 
inveterate and indefatizable enemies, whom he “had 
wantonly provoked, raifed him an abot who long 
kept him in inquietude, and fometimes even brought him 
into danger. 
* Bacon, p, 605. Pol. Virg. ps 586, 
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Tue dutchefs of Burgundy, full of refentment for the 


__depreflion of her family and its partizans rather irri- 
ey f{ i's I > 


1492. 


tated than difcouraged by the ill fuccefs of her paft en- 
terprizes, was determined at laft to difturb that go- 
yvernment, which fhe found it fo difficult to fubvert. 
By means of her emiflaries, the propagated a report, that 
her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had 
efcaped from the Tower when his elder brother was mur- 
dered, and that he fill Jay fomewhere concealed: And 
finding this rumour, however improbable, to be greedily 
received by the people, fhe had been looking out for 
fome young man, proper to perfonate that unfortunate 
prince. - 

Ture was one Ofbec, or. Warbec, a renegado Jew 
of Tournay, who had been carried by fome bufinefs to 
London in the reign of Edward IV. and had there a fon 
born tohim. Having had opportunities of being known 
to the king, and obtaining his favour, he prevailed 
with that prince, whofe manners were very affable, to 
ftand godfather to his fon, to whom he gave the 
name of Peter, corrupted, after the Flemifh manner, 
into Peterkin, or Perkin. It was by fome believed, 
that Edward, among his amorous adventures, had a fe~ 
cret commerce with Warbec’s wife; and people thence 
accounted for that refemblance, which was afterwards 
remarked between young Perkin and that monarch’. 
Some years after the birth of this child, Warbec returned 
to Tournay; where Perkin, his fon, did not long re- 
main, but by different accidents was carried from place to 
place, and his birth and fortunes became thereby un- 
known, and difficult to be traced by the moft diligent en- 
quiry. The variety of his adventures had happily favoured 
the natural verfatility and fagacity of his genius; and he. 
feemed to be a youth perfeCily fitted to act any part, oF 
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affume any character. In this light he had been repre- ae P. 
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fented to the dutchefs of Burgundy, who, ftruck with Ses 
the concurrence of fo many circumftances fuited to her 1492+ 
purpofe, defired to be made acquainted with the man, on 

whom fhe already began to ground her hopes of Sccely 

She found him to exceed her mott { fanguine expectations ; His impof- 
fo comely did he appear in his perfon, fo graceful in his — 
air, fo courtly in his addrefs, fo full of docility and good 
fenfe in his behaviour and converfation. The leflons> 
neceflary to be taught him, in order to his perfonating 
the duke of York, were foon learned by a youth of fuch 
quick apprehenfion; but as the feafon feemed not then 
favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order: the 


better to conceal him, fent him, under the care of lady 
Brampton, into Portugal, where he remained a year, un- 
known to all the world. 

THE war, which was then ready to break out be- 
tween France and England, feemed to afford a proper 
opportunity for the difcovery of this new phenome. 
non; and Ireland, which ftill retained its attachments 
to the houfe of York, was chofen as the proper place 
for his firft appearance. He landed at Corke; and 
immediately afluming the name of Richard Plantagenet, 
drew to him partizans among that. credulous people- 
He wrote letters to the earls of Defmond and Kildare, 
inviting them to join his party: . He difperfed every 
where the ftrange intelligence of his efcape from the 


cruelty of his uncle Richard: And men, fond of every 
thing new and wonderful, began to make him the gene- 
ral fubject of their ditcourte: and even the object of 
their favour. 

THE news foon reached France; and Charles, prompted 
by the fecret folicitations of the dutchefs of Burgundy, 


and the intrigues of one Frion, a fecre ary of Henry’s, 
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who had deferted his fervice, fent Perkin an invitation 
to repair to him at Paris. He received him with all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of York ; fettled on him 
a handfome penfion, affigned him magnificent lodgings, 
and in order to provide at once for his dignity and fecus 
rity, gave him a guard for his perfon, of which lord Cons 
grefal accepted the office of captain. ‘The French cour- 
tiers readily embraced a fiction, which their fovereign 
thought it his intereft to adopt: Perkin, both by his de- 
portment and perfonal qualities, fupported the prepof- 
feflion, which was fpread abroad of his royal pedigree: 


And the whole kingdom was full of the accomplifhments,. 


as well as the fingular adventures and misfortunes of the 
young Plantagenet, Wonders of this nature are com 
monly augmented at a diftance. From France, the ad- 
miration and credulity diffufed themfelves into England: 
Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred 
gentlemen more, came to Paris, in order to offer their 
fervices to the fuppofed duke of York, and to fhare hig 
fortunes: And the impoftor had now the appearance of 4 
court attending him, and began to entertain hopes of final 
fuccefs in his undertakings, 

Wuen peace was concluded between France and Enge 
land at Eftaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put intg 
his hands; but Charles, refolute not to betray a young 
man, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into his 
kingdom, would agree only to difmifgs him. ‘The pre- 
tended Richard retired to the dutchefs of Burgundy, and 
craving her protection and affiftance, offered to lay before 
her all the proofs of that birth, to which he laid claim. 
The princefs affeGted ignorance of his pretenfions ; even 
put on the appearance of difiruft; and having, as fhe 
{aid, been already deceived by Simnel, fhe was determined 
never again to be feduced by any impoftor. She defired 
before all the world to be inftruéted in his reafons for 

8 affuming 
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affluming the name which he bore; feemed to examine HAP, 
every circumftance with the moft fcrupulous nicety; put ae 
many particular queftions to him; affected aftonifhment 1497 
at his anfwers; and at laft, after lena and fevere {crutiny, 

burft out into joy and admiration at his wonderful deliver- 

ance, embraced him as her nephew, the true image Hof 
Edward, the fole heir of the Plantagenets, and the 


mate fucceflor to the Englifh throne. She imme 14936 
afigned him an equipage, fuited to his. pretended birth ; 


xed 


every one to pay court to him; et on all occafions ho- 


appointed hima guard of thirty. halberdiers; enga 


noured him with the appellation of the White Rofe of Eng- 
land, The Flemings, moved. by 5 authority. which 
Margaret, both from her.rank and perfonal character, 
enjoyed among them, readily adopted the fiction of Per- 
kin’s royal defcent: No furmife of his true birth was as 
yet heard of: Little contradiftion was made to the. pre- 
vailing opinion: And the Englifh, from their great com- 


munication with the Low Countries,.were every day more 
and more prepoflefled in. favour of the impoftor. 

Tr was not ‘the populace alone of England that gave 
credit to Perkin’s pretenfions.. Men of thethigheft birth 
and quality, difgufted at Henry’s government,: by which 
they found the nobility depreffed, began to turn their eyes 
towards the new claimant;, and fome of then? even en- 


tered: into a correfpondence with him. Lord Pitzwater,,,.4 4) ma- 


Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites’ betrayed *¥ ef ‘he 
énglith noe 
their inclination towards him: Sir William Stanley him-bitity, 


felf, lord chamberlain, who had .been {9 active in raifing 


' 


d credu lity 


Henry to the throne, moved either by blia 


or a reftlefs ambition,- entertained the project of a revolt 
fford and 


William Barley ‘were ftill? more open. in their meas 


in favour of. his enemy*.-.. Sir: Robert ‘€ 


fures: ‘They went over to Blanders, were introduced by 
2 Bacon, p. 608. 
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gu AE. the dutchefs of Burgundy to the acquaintance of Perkin, 


x 


en ,and made him a tender of their fervices. Clifford wrote 


1493: 


back to England, that he knew perfeétly the perfon of 
Richard duke of York, that this young man was un- 
doubtedly that prince himfelf, and that no circumftance 
of his ftory was expofed to the leaft difficulty. Such po- 
fitive intelligence, conveyed by a perfon of rank and cha- 
racter, was fufficient with many to put the matter beyond 
queftion, and excited the attention and wonder even of 
the moft indifferent, The whole nation was held in fuf- 
pence; a regular confpiracy was formed againft the 
king’s authority; and a correfpondence tettled between 
the malcontents in Flanders and thofe in England. 

Tue king was informed of all thefe particulars; 
but agreeably to his character, which was both cautious 
and refolute, he proceeded deliberately, though fteadily, 
in counter-working the projects of hisenemies. His firft 
object was to afcertain the death of the real duke of York» 
and to confirm the opinion that had always prevailed with 
regard to that event. Five perfons had been employed 
by Richard in the murder of his nephews, or could give 
sitcack with regard to it; Sir James Tirrel, to whom 
he had committed the government of the Tower for that 
purpofe, and who had feen the dead princes; Forrefts 
Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated the crime; and the 
prieft who buried the bodies, ‘Tirrel and Dighton alone 
were alive, and they agreed in the fame ftory; but as the 
prieft was dead, and as the bodies were fuppofed to have 
been removed by Richard’s orders, from the place-where 
they were firft interred, and could not now be found, it 
was not in Henry’s power to put the fact, fo much as he 
withed, beyond all doubt and controverfy. 

He met at firft with more difficulty, but was in the 
end more fuccefsful, in dete&ting who this wonderful per- 
fon was that thus boldly advanced pretenfions to his 
oes , crown. 
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erown. He difperfed his fpies all over Flanders and¢ HA P, 
England; he engaged many to pretend that they had 
embraced Perkin’s party; he direéted them to infi- 1493 
nuate themfelyes into the confidence of the young man’s 

friends ; in proportion as they conveyed intelligence 

of any confpirator, he bribed his retainers, his do- 

meftic fervants, nay fometimes his confeflor, and by 

thefe means traced up fome other confederate; Clifford 

himfelf he engaged by the hope of rewards and pardon, 

to betray the fecrets committed ta him; the more truft he 

gave to any of his fpies, the higher refentment did he 

feign again{t them; fome of them. he even caufed to be 
publicly anathematized, in order the better to procure 

them the confidence of his enemies: And in the iffue, the 

whole plan of the confpiracy was clearly laid before him; 

and the pedigree, adventures, life, and converfation: of 


the pretended duke of York, This latter part of the {tory 
was immediately publifhed for the fatisfaGtion of the na- 
tion: The confpirators he referved for a flower and fyrer 
vengeance, 


MEANWHILE, he remonftrated with the archduke, y494.} 
Philip, on account of the countenance and protection, 
which was afforded in his dominions to fo infamous an 
impoftor ; cont ary to treatics fubfitting between the fos 
vereigns, and to the mutual amity which had fo long 
been maintained by the fubjeéts of both ftates. Marga- 
ret had intereft enough to get his application rejected; on 
pretence that Philip had no authority over the demefnes 
of the dutchefs dowager. And the king, in refentment 
of this injury, cut off all commerce with the Low-Coun- 
tries, banifhed the Flemings, and recalled his own fub- 
jects from thefe. provinces. Philip retaliated by like 
edicts; but Heary knew, that fo mutinous a people as 
the Flemings would net long bear, in compliance with 

the 
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C HA P.the humours of ‘their prince, to be deprived of the be- 
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neficial branch of commerce which they carried on with 
England. 

Hx had it in his power to infli& more effe€tual punifh- 
ment on his domeftic enemies; and when ‘his projects 
were fufficiently matured, he failed not to make them feel 
the effeGsof his refentment. Almoft in the fame inftant, 
hearrefted Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, together 
with William Daubeney, Robert Ratcliff, ‘Thomas Cref- 
fenor, and Thomas Aftwood. All thefe were arraigned, 
corividted, and condemned for high treafon, in adhering 
and: promifing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, and 
Daubeney were immediately executed : Fitzwater was , 
fent over to Calais, and detained in cuftody; but being 
dete&ted in practifing on his keeper for an efcape, he foon 
after underwent the fame fate. ‘The reft were pardoned, 
together with William Worfeley, dean of St, Paul’s, and 
fome others, who had been accufed and examined, but 
not brought to public trial >. 

GREATER and more folemn preparations were deemed 
requifite for the trial of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whofe 
authority in the nation, whofe domeftic connexions with 
the king, as well as his former fervices, feemed to fecure 
him againft any accufation or punifhment. Clifford was 
direGted to come over privately to England, and to throw 
himéelf at the king’s feet, while he fat in council; crav- 
ing pardon for paft offences, and offering to atone for 
them by any fervices, which fhould be required of him. 
Henry then told him, that the beft proof he could give of 
penitence, and theonly fervice he could now render him, 
was the fall confeffion of his guilt; aud the difcovery of’ 
all shis:.accomplices, ‘however diftinguifhed -by rank or 
chara@er; Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford ace 
cuféd Stanley then prefent, as his chief abettor; and of 
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was af fected ee Henty on the occafion. He received ie 14944 
intelligence as abfolutely falfe and incredible; that a man, 
to whom he was in a great meafure beholden for his 
crown, and even for his life; aman, to whom, by every 
honour and favour, he had endeavoured to exprefs his 
eratitude; whofe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own 
father-in-law; to whom he had even committed the truft 
of his perfon, by creating him lord chamberlain: That 
this man, enjoying his full confidence and affe@tion, not 
actuated by any motive of difcontent or apprehenfion, 
fhould engage tt in a confpiracy againft him. Clifford was 
therefore exhorted to weigh well the confequences of his 
accufation; but as he perfifted in the fame pofitive affe- 


bint leit Oe, 
verations, otar 


was committed to cuftody, and was 
foon after examined before the council®, He denied not 
the guilt imputed to him by Clifford; he did not ever 


endeavour much to extenuate it; whether he © Hought that 
a frank and open confe eflion Woatl ferve as an atonement, 
ed to his prefent connexions, and ‘his former fer- 


- Ty 


vices, for pardon and fecurity. But princes are often apt Trial ana 


1 


Sar xecut f 
zreat fervices as a cround of jealouly, efpecially ie 


Stanley, 
if accom} panied with a craving and reftlefs difpofition, in 
the perfon who has performed ‘them. ‘The general dif- 


content alfo, and mutinous humour of the people, oi 
to require fome great example of feverity. And as Stan- 
ley was'one of the moft opulent fubjects in the kingdom, 
being poffefled of above three thoufand pounds a-year in 


a, 14956 
Jand, and forty thoufand marks in plate and money, be- + 


fides other property of oreat value, the profpeét’ of fo 
rich a forfeiture was deemed no fmall motite for Henry’s 


proceeding to extremities againft him. After fix weeks 15th Feb. 


delay, which was interpoféd in order to fhew that the 
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‘ , was brought to his trial, condemned, and prefently after 


beheaded. Hiftorians are not agreed with regard to the 
Crime which was proved againft him. The general 
report is, that he fhould have faid in confidence to Clif- 
ford, that, if he were fure the young man, who appeared 
in Flanders, was really fon to king Edward, he never 
would bear arms againft him. The fentiment might 
difguft Henry, as implying a preference of the houfe of 
York to that of Lancafter, but could fcarcely be the 
ground, even in thofe arbitrary times, of a fentence of 
high treafon againft Stanley. It is more probable, there- 
fore, as is aflerted by fome hiftorians, that he had exprefsly 
engaged to affift Perkin, and had aétually fent him fome 
fupply of money. 

Tue fate of Stanley made great impreffion on the king- 
dom, and ftruck all the partizans of Perkin with the deep- 
eft difmay. From Clifford’s defertion, they found that 
all their fecrets were betrayed; and as it appeared, that 
Stanley, while he feemed to live in the greateft confidence 
with the king, had been continually furrounded by {pies, 
who reported and regiftered every action in which he was 
engaged, nay, every word which fell from him, a general 
diftruft took place, and all mutual confidence was de- 
ftroyed, even among intimate friends and acquaintance. 
The jealous and fevere temper of the king, together with 
his great reputation for fagacity and penetration, kept 
men in awe, and quelled not only the moyements of f{e- 
dition, but the very murmurs of faction, Libels, how- 
ever, creeped out againft Henry’s perfon and adminiftra- 
tion ; and being. greedily propagated by every fecret art, 
fhowed that there till remained among the people a con- 
fiderable root of’ difcontent, which wanted only a proper 
opportunity to difcover itfelf, 


Bup 
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But Henry continued more intent on encreafing the CH A P, 


. Tox : et XXV. 
terrors of his people, than on gaining their affeftions, 


Trufting to the great fuccefs which attended him in all 2495. 
his enterprizes, he gave every day, more and more, a loofe 
to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of per- 
verted law.and juftice, in order to exaG@ fines and com- 
pofitions from his people. Sir William Capel, alderman 
of London, was condemned on fome penal ftatutes to pay 
the fum of 274.3 pounds, and was obliged to compound 
for fixteen hundred and fifteen. This was the firft noted 
cafe of the kind; but it became a precedent, which pre~ 
pared the way for many others. The management, in-~ 
deed, of thefe arts of chicanery, was the great fecret of 
the king’s adminiftration, While he depreffed the nobi- 
lity, he exalted and honoured and carefled the lawyers ; ; 
and by that means both beftowed authority on the laws, 
and was enabled, whenever he pleafed, to pervert them to 


his own advantage. His government was oppreflive; but 
it was fo much the lefs burthenfome, as, by his extending 
royal authority, and curbing the nobles, he became in 
reality the fole.oppreffor in his kingdom. 

As Perkin found, that the king’s authority daily gained 
ground among the people, and that his own pretenfions 
were becoming, obfolete, he refolved to attempt fome- 
thing, which might revive the hopes and expeétations of 
his ‘partizans. Having collected a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and neceffitous perfons of all nations, to 
the number of 600 men, he put to fea, with a refolution 
of making a defcent in England, and of exciting the 
common people toarms, fince all his correfpondence with 
the nobility was cut off by Henry’s vigilance and feve- 
rity. Information being broughthim, that the king had 
made a progrefs to the north, he caft anchor on the coaft 
of Kent, and fent fome of his retainers afhore, who in« 
vited the country to join him, The gentlemen of Kent 

aflembled 
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c ers affembled fome troops to oppofe him; but they pur 

_— — pofed to do more eflential fervice than by repelling the 

1495+ jnvafion: ‘They carried the femblance of friendihip to 

Perkin, and invited him to come, himfelf, afhore, in or- 

der to take the command over them. But the wary youth, 

obferving that they had more order and regularity in their 

movements than could be fuppofed in new levied forces, 

who had taken arms againft eftablifhed authority, refufed 

to entruft himfelf into their hands; and the Kentifly 

troops, defpairing of fuccefs in their ftratagem, fell upon 

fach of his retainers, as were already landed; and befides 

fome whom they flew, they took a hundred and fifty pri- 

foners. Thefe were tried and condemned; and all of 

them executed, by orders from the kinc, who was re= 

folved to ufe no lenity towards men of fuch defperate 
fortunes ¢. 


A patlia- Tus year a parliament was fummoned in England, 
sia and another in Ireland; and fome remarkable laws were 
paffed in both countries. The Englifh parliament en- 
aéted, that no perfon, who fhould by arms or otherwife 
affift the king for the time being, fhould ever afterwards, 
either by courfe of law or act of parliament, be attainted 
for fuch an inftance of obedience. This ftatute might be 
expofed to fome cenfure, as favourable to ufurpers; were 
there any precife rule, which always, even during the 
moft faStious times, could determine the true fucceflor, 
and render every one inexcufable, who did not fubmit 
to him, But as the titles of princes are then the great 
fubjet of difpute, and each party pleads topics in its own 
favour, it feems but equitable to fecure thofe who act in 
fupport of public tranquillity, an object at all times of 
undoubted benefit and importance. Henry, confcious of 
his difputed title, promoted this law, in order to fecure his 
partizans againtt alfevents; but as he had himfelf obferv- 


4 Polydore Virgil, pe 59 § 
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ed a contrary practice with regard to Richard’s adherents, °F" A Ps 
he had reafon to apprehend, that, during the violence. 
which ufually enfues on public convulfions, his example, 1495s 
rather than his law, would, in cafe of a new revolution, 
be followed by his enemies. And the attempt to bind 
the legiflature itfelf, by prefcribing rules to future parli- 
aments, was contradictory to the plaineft principles of 
political government, 

Tuis parliament alfo paffed an act, impowering the 
king to levy, by courfe of law, all the fums which any 
perfon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence: A fta- 
tute, by which that arbitrary method of taxation was in- 
directly authorized and juftified. 

Tue king’s authority appeared equally prevalent and 
uncontroled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had been 
fent over to that country, with an intention of quelling 
the partizans of the houfe of York, and of reducing the 
natives to fubjection, He was not fupported by forces 
fufficient for that enterprize: The Irifh, by flying into 
their woods, and morafles, and mountains, for fome time 


eluded his efforts: But Poynings fummoned a parliament 
at Dublin, where he was more fuccefsful. He paffed 
that memorable ftatute, which ftill bears his name, and 
which eftablithes the authority of the Englith government 
in Ireland. By this ftatute, all the former laws of Eng- 
land were made to be of force in Ireland; and no bill 
can be introduced into the Irith parliament, unlefs it pre- 
vioufly receive the fanétion of the council of England, 
This latter claufe feems calculated for enfuring the domi- 
nion of the Enelith; but was really granted at the defire 
.of the Irith commons, who intended, by that means, to 
fecure themfelves from the tyranny of their lords, parti- 
cularly of fuch lieutenants or deputies as were of Irifh 
birth: 
¢ Sir John Dayis, -p: 2955 
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© HAP. WuuteHenry’s authority was thuseftablifhed through 
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kimapemnd OU his dominions, and general tranquillity prevailed, the 


7495 


whole continent was thrown into combuftion by the 
French invafion of Italy, and by the rapid fuccefs which 
attended Charles in that rafh and ill-concerted enter= 
prize. The Italians, who had entirely loft the ufe of 
arms, and who, in the midft of continual wars, had be- 
come every day more unwarlike, were aftonifhed to meet 
an enemy, that made the field of battle, not a pompous 
tournament, but a fcene of blood, and fought at the ha- 
yard of their own lives the death of their enemy. Their 
effeminate troops were difperfed every where on the ap- 
proach of the French army : Their beft fortified cities 
opened their gates: Kingdoms and ftates were in an in- 
flant overturned: And through the whole length of Italy, 
which the French penetrated without .refiftance, they 
f{eemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, 
than making conquefts over an enemy. The maxims, 
which the Italians, during that age, followed in nego- 
ciations, were as ill calculated to fupport their ftates, as 
the habits to which they were addiéted in war: A trea- 
cherous, deceitful, and inconfiftent fyftem of politics pre- 
vailed ; and even thofe {mall remains of fidelity and ho- 
nour, which were preferved in the councils of the other 
European princes, were ridiculed in Italy, as proofs of 
ignorance and rufticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, who 
invited the French to invade Naples, had never defired or 
expected their fuccefs; and was the firft that felt terror from 
the profperous iffue of thofe projects, which he himfelf had 
coffcerted. By his intrigues a league was formed among 
feveral potentates to oppofe the progrefs of Charles’s con- 
quefts and fecure their own independency. This league 
was compofed of Ludovico himfelf, the pope, Maximi- 
lian king of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the 
republic of Venice. Henry too entered into the confede- 

racy 5 
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racy ; but was not put to any expence or trouble in con- 
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fequence of his engagements. ‘The king of France, ter- se 


tified by fo powerful a combination, retired from Naples 
with the greater part of his army, and returned to France. 
The forces, which he left in his new conqueft were, 
partly by the revolt of the inhabitants, partly by the in- 
vafion of the Spaniards, foon after fubdued; and thé 
whole kingdom of Naples fuddenly returned to its alle- 
giance under Ferdinand, fon to Alphonfo, who had been 
fuddenly expelled by the irruption of the French. Ferdi- 
nand died foon after ; and left his uncle, Frederic, in full 
pofleffion of the throne. 
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Perkin retires to Scotland hrfurrettion in the weft 
———~Battle of Blackbeath——Truce with Scotland 
o——- Perkin taken prifoner —— Perkin executed 

The earl of Warwic executed 


Marriage 
of prince Arthur with Cathirine of Arragon—— 
His death Marriage of the princefs Margaret 
with the king of Scotland——Oppreffions of the 
people A parliament——Zrrival of the king 
of Caftile Intrigues of tre earl of Suffolk 

knefs of the king———His leath———mand charace 
tep—mm His laws. 


FTER Perkin was repulfed from the coaft of 
me AS Kent, he retired into Flaniers; but as he found it 
 impofible to procure fubfiftence jor himfelf and his fol- 
lowers, while he remained in trinquillity, he foon after 
made an attempt upon Ireland, which had always ap- 
peared forward to join every invacer of Henry’s authority. 
But Poynings had now put the afairs of that ifland in fo 
good a pofture, that Perkin met with little fuccefs; and 
being tired of the favage life, vhich he was obliged to 
lead, while fkulking among thewild Irifh, he bent his 
courfe towards Scotland, and prdented himfelf to James 
{V. who then governed that kngdom. He had been 
previoufly recommended to this prince by the king of 
France, who was difgufted at Hanry for entering into the 
general league apaelt him ; and his recommendation was 
even feconded by Maximilian, vho, though one of the 
confederates, was alfo difpleafed vith the king, on account 


of 
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of his prohibiting inEngland all commerce with the LowC | = oo P, 
Countries. The caintenance given to Perkin by thefe,* ent 
princes procured hima favourable reception with the king 1495. 

of Scotland, who alured him, that, whatever he were, Perkin ea 
he never fhould repent putting himfelf in his hands £ ; land. 
The infinuating adcefs and plaufible behaviour of the 

youth himfelf, feemeven to have gained him credit and 
authority. James, whom years had not yet taught dif. 

truft or caution, wasfeduced to believe the ftory of Per- 

kin’s birth and adveitures ; and he carried his confidence 

fo far as to give himin marriage the lady Catherine Gor- 

don, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and related to 


himfelf; a young ady too; eminent for virtue as well 
as beauty. 


Tuere fubfiftedat that time a great jealoufy between 1495: 
the courts of Enghnd and Scotland; and James was 
probably the more forward on that account to adopt any 
fiction, which, he thought, might reduce his enemy to 
diftrefs or difficulty, He fuddenly refolved to make an 
inroad into England, attended by fome of the borderers ; 
and ‘he carried Perkn along with him, in hopes, that the 
appearance of the pretended prince mightvraife an infur« 
rection in the northen counties. Perkin himfelf difperfed 
a manifefto, in whch he fet :forth his own ftory, and 
craved the affiftance of all his fubjects in expelling the 
ufurper, whofe tyranny and mal-adminiftration, whofe 
depreffion of the nobility by the elevation of mean per 
fons, whofe oppreffin of the people by multiplied impo- 
fitions and vexation:, had juftly, he faid, rendered him 
odious to all men. But Perkin’s pretenfions, attended 
with repeated difappointments, were now become ftale in 
the eyes even of tle populace; and the hoftile difpofie 
tions, which fubfifed between the kingdoms, rendered a 


* Bacon, p, 6g Polydore Virgil, p. 596, 597+ 
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C HA P- prince, fupported by the Scots, but an unwelcome pres 
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._,-~/ fent tothe Englifh nation. The ravages alfo, committed 


1496. 


3497. 


by the borderers, accuftomed to licence and diforder, 
ftruck a terror into all men; and made the people prepare 
rather for repelling the invaders than for joining them, 
Perkin, that he might fupport his pretenfions to royal 
birth, feigned great compaffion for the mifery of his 
plundered fubjeéts; and publicly remonftrated with his 
ally againft the depredations exercifed by the Scottifh 
army ®: But James told him, that he doubted his con- 
cern was employed only in behalf of an enemy, and that 
he was anxious to preferve what never fhould belong to 
him. That prince now began to perceive, that his at- 
tempt would be fruitlefs; and hearing of an army, which 
was on its march to attack him, he thought proper to 
retreat into his own country. 

Tue king difcovered little anxiety to procure either 
reparation or vengeance for this infult committed on him 
by the Scottifh nation: His chief concern was to draw 
advantage from it, by the pretence which it might afford 
him to levy impofitions on his own fubje&ts. He fum- 
moned a parliament, to whom he made bitter complaints 
againft the irruption of the Scots, the abfurd impofture 
countenanced by that nation, the cruel devaftations com- 
mitted in the northern counties, and the multiplied infults 
thus offered both to the king and kingdom of England. 
The parliament made the expected return to this dif- 
courfe, by granting a fubfidy to the amount of 120,000 
pounds, together with two fifteenths. After making this 
grant, they were difmiffed. 


THE vote of parliament for impofing the tax was 
without much difficulty procured by the authority of 
Henry; but he found it not fo eafy to levy the money 
upon his fubjects. The people, who were acquainted 

& Polydore Virgil, ps 598. 
with 
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with the immenfe treafures which he had amaffed, could ill ‘a P, 
brook the new impofitions raifed on every flight occafion; 
and it is probable, that the flaw, which was‘univerfally 1497 
known to be in his title, made his reign the more fubject 
to infurrections and rebellions. When the fubfidy began Infurreétion 
to be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous and'* ** ** 
poor, robuft and courageous, murmured againft a tax, 
occafioned by a fudden inroad of the Scots, from which 
they efteemed themfelves entirely fecure, and which had 
ufually been repelled by the force of the northern coun- 
ties. Their ill-humour was farther incited by one Mi- 
chael Jofeph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating fel- 
low, who, by thrufting himfelf forward on every occa- 
fion, and being Joudeft in every complaint againft the 
government, had acquired an authority among thofe rude 
people. ‘Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who had be- 
come the oracle of the neighbourhood, encouraged the 
fedition, by informing them, that the tax, though im- 
pofed by parliament, was entirely illegal; that the nor- 
thern nobility were bound, by their tenures, to defend 
the nation againft the Scots ; and that if thefe new im- 
pofitions were tamely fubmitted to, the avarice of Henry 
and of his minifters would foon render the burden into- 
lerable to the nation. “The Cornifh, he faid, muft deliver 
to the king a petition, feconded by fuch a force as would 
give it authority ; and in order to procure the concurrence 
of the reft of the kingdom, care muft be taken, by their 
orderly deportment, to fhew that they had nothing in view 
but the public good, and the redrefs of all thofe grievances 
under which the people had fo long laboured. 

EncouraGEp by thefe fpeeches, the multitude flock- 
ed together, and armed themfelves with axes, bills, bows, 
and fuch weapons as country people are ufually poflefled 
of. Flammoc and Jofeph were chofen their leaders. 
They foon conducted the Cornifh through the county of 

Bb 3 Devon, 
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Perin. “When they reached Wells, they were joined by 
lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reftlefs in 
his temper. He had from the beginning maintained a 
fecret correfpondence with the firft movers of the infur- 
rection ; and was now joyfully received by them as their 
leader. Proud of the countenagce given them by fo con- 
fiderable a nobleman, they continued their march ; breath- 
ing deftruction to the king’s. minifters and favourites, 
particularly to Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, who were deemed the moft active inftruments 
it all his oppreffions, Notwithftanding their rage againft 
the adminiftration, they carefully followed the directions 
given them by their leaders; and as they met with no 
refiftance, they committed, during their march, no vio- 
Jence or diforder. 

Tre rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the inha- 
bitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all ages, 
remained unfubdued, and had even maintained their in- 
dependence during the Norman conqueft, would furely 
embrace their party, and declare themfelves for a caufe, 
which was no other than that of public good and general 
liberty. But the Kentifh people had very lately diftin- 
cuifhed themfelves by repelling Perkin’s invafion ; and as 
they had received from the king many gracious acknow~ 
ledgments for this fervice, their affections were, by that 
means, much conciliated to his government. It was 
eafy, therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham, who pofleffed great authority in thofe 
parts, to retain the people in obedience ; and the Cornith 
rebels, though they pitched their camp near Eltham, at 
the very gates of London, and invited all the people to 
s join 
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join them, got reinforcement from no quarter. There © H A P. 
wanted not difcontents every where, but no one would _ 
take part in fo rafh and ill-concerted an enterprife ; and 497. 
befides, the fituation, in which the king’s affairs then 
ftood, difcouraged even the boldeft and moft daring. 

Henry, in order to oppofe the Scots, had already 
levied an army, which he put under the command of lord 
Daubeney, the chamberlain ; and as foon as he heard of 
the Cornifh infurre@tion, he ordered it to march fouth- 
wards, and fupprefs the rebels. Notto leave the northern 
frontier defencelefs, .he. difpatched thither the earl of 
Surrey, who afflembled the forces on the borders, and 
made head againft the enemy. Henry found here the 
concurrence of the three moft fatal incidents that can 
befal a monarchy; a foreign enemy, a domeftic rebel- 
lion, and a pretender to his crown; but he enjoyed great 
refources in his army and treafure, and ftill more, in the 
intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He did not, 


however, immediately give full {cope to his military 
fpirit. On other occafions, he had always haftened to a 


decifion, and it was a _ufual faying with him, that he de- 
fired but to fee his rebels: But asthe Cornifh mutineers be- 
haved in an inoffenfive manner, and committed no fpoil 
on the country ; as they received no acceflion of force.on 
their march or in their encampment; and as fuch hafty 
and popular tumults might be expected to diminifh every 
moment by delay ; he took poft in London, and affiduoufly 
prepared the means of enfuring victory. 

AFTER all his forces were collected, he divided them Battle of 
into three bodies, and marched out to aflai] the enemy, vshsats 
The firft body, commanded by the-earl of Oxford, and 
under him by the earls of Eilex and Suffolk, were ap- 
pointed to place themfelves behind the hill on which the 
rebels were encamped: The fecond and moft-confider- 
able, Henry put under the command of !ord Daubeney, 
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C H A P. and ordered him to attack the enemy in front, and bring 
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on the a¢tion, The third, he kept as a body of referye 
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June 22d, 


about his own perfon, and took poft in St. George’s 
ficlds ; where he fecured the city, and could eafily, as 
occafion ferved, either reftore the fight or finith the vic- 
tory, To put the enemy off their guard, he had fpread 
a report that he was not to attack them till fome days 
after; and the better to confirm them in this opinion, he 
began not, the action till near the evening. Daubeney 
beat a detachment of the rebels from Deptford-bridge ; 
and before their main body could be in order to receive 
him, he had gained the afcent of the hill, and placed 
himfelf in array before them. They were formidable 
from their numbers, being fixteen thoufand ftrong, and 
were not defeGtive in valour; but being tumultuary 
troops, ill armed, and not provided with cavalry or artillery, 
they were but an unequal match for the king’s forces. 
Daubeney began the attack with courage, and even with 
a contempt of the enemy, which had almoft proved fatal 
to him. He rufhed into the midi of them, and was 
taken prifoner ; but foon after was releafed by his own 
troops, After fome refiftance, the rebels were broken, 
and put to fight *. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Jofeph, 
their leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The 
latter feemed even to exult in his end, and boafted, with 
a prepofterous ambition, that he fhould make a figure in 
hiftory. The rebels, being furrounded on every fide by 
the king’s troops, were almoft all made prifoners ; and 
immediately difmifled without farther punifhment : Whe- 
ther, that Henry was fatisfied with the victims who had 
fallen in the field, and who amounted to near two thou- 
fand, or that he pitied the ignorance and fimplicity of the 
multitude, or favoured them on account of their inof- 
fenfive behaviour, or was pleafed that they had never, 
h Polydere Virgil, p. 601, 
during 
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during their infurre€tion, difputed his title, and had © Stes 
fhewn no attachment to the houfe of York, the higheft{ 
crime, of which, in his eyes, they could have been 1497 
guilty. 

THE Scottith king was not idle during thefe comma- 
tions in England. He levied a confiderable army, and 
fat down before the caftle of Norham in Northumberland : 
but found that place, by the precaution of Fox, bifhop 
of Durham, fo wel] provided both with men and ammu- 
nition, that he made little or no progrefs in the fiege. 
Hearing that the earl of Surrey had colleéted fome forces 
and was advancing upon him, he retreated into his own 
country, and left the frontiers expofed to the inroads of 
the Englifh general, who befieged and took Aiton, a 
{mall caftle lying a few, miles beyond Berwic. Thefe 
unfucce(sful or frivolous attempts on both fides progno- 
fticated a fpeedy end to the war; and Henry, notwith- 
ftanding his fuperior force, was no Jefs defirous than 
James of terminating the differences between the nations. 
Not to depart, however, from his dignity, by making 
the firft advances, he employed in this friendly office 
Peter Hialas, a man of addrefs and learning, who had 
come to him as ambaflador from Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
and who was charged with a commiflion of negociating 
the marriage of the infanta Catherine, their daughter, 
with Arthur prince of Wales i, 

Hiaxas took a journey northwards, and offered his 


mediation between James and Henry, as minifter of a 
prince, who was in alliance with both potentates. Com- 
miffioners were foon appointed to meet, and confer on 
terms of accommodation. ‘The firft demand of the Eng- 
lifh was, that Perkin fhould be put into their hands: 
James replied, that he himfelf was no judge of the young 
man’s pretenfions, but having received him as a fuppli- 
i Polydore Virgil, p, 603, 
cant, 
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CH AP. cant, and ptomifed him proteétion, he was determined 
XXVI. é : 
__)—_ not to betray a man, who had trufted to his good faith 

1497. and his generofity. ‘The next demand of the Englith 
met with no better reception: They required reparation 
for the ravages committed by the late inroads into Eng- 
land: The Scottifh commifiioners replied, that the fpoils 
were like water fpilt upon the ground, which could never 
be recovered, and that Henry’s fubjects were better able 
to bear the lofs, than their mafter’s to repair it. Henry’s 
commiffioners next propofed, that the two kings fhould 
have an interview at Newcaftle, in order to adjuft all 
differences ; but James faid,. that he meant to treat of a 
peace, not to go a begging for it. Left the conferences 

aneag fhould break off altogether without effect, a truce was 


concluded for fome months; and James, perceiving, that, 
while Perkin remained in Scotland, he ,himfelf never 
fhould enjoy a folid peace with Henry, privately defired 
him to depart the kingdom. 

Access was now barred Perkin into the Low Coun- 
tries, his ufual retreat in all his difappointments. The 
Flemifh merchants, who feverely felt the lofs refulting 
from the interruption of commerce with England, had 
made fuch intereft in the archduke’s council, that com- 
miffioners were fent to London, in order to treat of an 
accommodation. The Flemifh court agreed, that all 
Englith rebels fhould be excluded the Low Countries ; 
and in this prohibition the demefnes of the dutchefs-dow- 
ager were exprefsly comprehended. When this principal 
article was agreed to, all the other terms were eafily ad- 
jufted. A treaty of commerce was finifhed, which was 
favourable to the Flemings, and to which they long gave 
the appellation of Jutercurfus magnus, the great treaty. 
And when the Englifh merchants returned to their ufual 
abode at Antwerp, they were publickly received, as in 
proceffion, with joy and feftivity. 

PERKIN 
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Perkin was a Fleming by defcent, though born in eo P. 
England ; and it might therefore be doubted, whether he wise 
were included in the treaty between the two nations: But 7497s 
as he muft difmifs all his Englifh retainers if he took 
fhelter in the Low Countries, and as he was fure of a 
cold reception, if not bad ufage, among people tho were 
determined to keep on terms of friendfhip with the court 
of England ; he thought fit rather to hide himfelf, dur- 
ing fome time, in the wilds and faftnefles of Ireland, 
Impatient however of a retreat, which was both difagree- 
able and dangerous, he held confultations with his fol- 
lowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aftley, three broken tradef- 
men: By their advice, he refolved to try the affections of 
the Cornifh, whofe mutinous difpofition, notwithftanding 
the king’s lenity, ftill fubfifted, after the fuppreffion of 
their rebellion. No fooner did he appear at Bodmin 
in Cornwal, than the populace, to the number of 
three thoufand, flocked to his ftandard; and Perkin, 
elated with this appearance of fuccefs, took on him, for 
the firft time, the appellation of Richard IV. king of 
England. Not to fuffer the expeCations of his followers 
to languifh, he prefented himfelf before Exeter; and by 
many fair promifes, invited that city to join him. Find- 


ing that the inhabitants fhut their gates againft him, he 
laid fiege to the place; but being unprovided with artillery, 
ammunition, and every thing requifite for the attempt, he 
made no progrefs in his undertaking. Meflengers were 
fent to the king, informing him ef this infurrection : The 
citizens of Exeter meanwhile were determined to hold out 
to the laft extremity, in expectation of receiving fuccour 
from the well-known vigilance of that monarch, 

Wuen Henry was informed, that Perkin was landed 
in England, he exprefled great joy, and prepared himfelf 
with alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being able, at 
length, to put a period to pretenfions, which had fo long 


given 
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fenfible that their activity on this occafion would be the 
moft acceptable fervice which they could render the king, 
difplayed their zeal for the enterprize, and forwarded 
his preparations. The lords Daubeney, and Broke, with 
Sir Rice ap Thomas, haftened forward with a {mall body 
of troops to the relief of Exeter. The earl of Devon- 
fhire, and the moft confiderable gentlemen in the county 
of that name, took arms of their own accord, and 
marched to join the king’s generals. ‘The duke of Buck- 
ingham put himfelf at the head of a troop, confifting of 
young nobility and gentry, who ferved as volunteers, and 
who longed for an opportunity of difplaying their courage 
and their loyalty. The king himfelf prepared to follow 
with a confiderable army ; and thus all England feemed 
united againft a pretender, who had at firft engaged their 
attention and divided their affections, 

Perk1n, informed of thefe great preparations, imme- 
diately raifed the fiege of Exeter, and retired to Taun- 
ton. Though his followers new amounted to the 
number of near feven thoufand, and feemed {till refolute 
to maintain his caufe, he himfelf defpaired of fuccefs, 
and fecretly withdrew to the fanctuary of Beaulieu in the 
new foreft. The Cornith rebels fubmitted to the king’s 
mercy, and found that it was not yet exhaufted in their 
behalf. Except a few perfons of defperate fortunes, who 
were executed, and fome others who were fevercly fined, 
all the reft were difmifled with impunity. Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the 
vitor, and was treated with a gemerofity, which does 
him honour. He foothed, her mind with many marks of 
regard, placed her in a reputable ftation about the queen, 
and affigned her a penfion, which fhe enjoyed even under 
his fucceffor, 


HENRY 
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Henry deliberated what courfe to take with Perkin © Haan 
himfelf. Some counfelled him to make the privileges iy 


of the church yield to reafons of ftate, to take him 
by violence from the fanGtuary, to infli€& on him the 
punifhment due to his temerity, and thus at once to put 
an end to an impofture which had long difturbed the go- 
vernment, and which the credulity of the people and 
the artifices of malcontents were ftill capable of reviving. 
But the king deemed not the matter of fuch importance 
as to merit fo violent a remedy.. He employed fome 
perfons to deal with Perkin, and perfuade him, under 
promife of pardon, to deliver himfelf into the king’s 
hands’, The king conduéted him in a {pecies of mock 
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triumph to London, As Perkin pafled along the road, Perkiota- 
and through. the ftreets of the city, men of all ranks Ke???" 


flocked about him, and the populace treated with the 
higheft derifion his fallen fortunes. They feemed 
defirous of revenging themfelves, by their infults, for 
the fhame, which their former belief of his impoftures 
had thrown upon them. Though the eyes of the nation 
were generally opened with regard to Perkin’s real pa- 
rentage, Henry required of him a confeffion of his life 
and adventures; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be difperfed, foon after, for the fatisfaétion of the 
public. But as his regard to decency made him entirely 
fupprefs the fhare which the dutchefs of Burgundy had 
had in contriving and conducting the impofture, the 
people, who knew that fhe had been the chief inftrument 
in the whole affair, were inclined; on account of the 
filence on that head, to pay the lefs credit to the authen- 
ticity of the narrative. 


But Perkin, though his life was granted him, was 
Hill detained in cuftody ; and keepers were appcinted to 
1 Polydore Virgil, p. 606, 
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uw his keepers, and flying to the fan&tuary of Shyne, put 


1499. 


himfelf into the hands of the prior of that monaftery. 
The prior had obtained great credit by his character of 
fanctity ; and he prevailed on the king again to grant a 
pardon to Perkin, But in order to reduce him to ftill 
greater contempt, he was fet in the ftocks at Weftmintter 
and Cheapfide, and obliged in both places to read aloud 
to the people the confeffion, which had formerly been 
publifhed in his name. He was then confined to the 
Tower, where his habits of reftlefs intrigue and enter- 
prize followed him. He infinuated himfelf into the in- 
timacy of four fervants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant 
of the Tower; and by their means, opened a cerre- 
fpondence with the earl of Warwic, who was confined 
in the fame prifon. ‘This unfortunate prince, who had 
from his earlieft youth been fhut up from the commerce 
of men, and who was ignorant even of the moft com- 
mon affairs of life, had fallen into a fimplicity which 
made him fufceptible of any impreffion. The continued 
dread alfo of the more violent effe€ts of Henry’s tyranny, 
joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged him to em- 
brace a project for his efcape, by the murder of the lieu- 
tenant; and Perkin offered to condu& the whole enter- 
prize. The confpiracy efcaped not the king’s vigilance : 
It was even very generally believed, that the fcheme had 
been laid by himfelf, in order to draw Warwic and Per- 
kin into the fnare: But the fubfequent execution of two 
of Digby’s fervants for the contrivance, feems to ‘clear 
the king of that imputation, which was indeed founded 
more on the general idea entertained of his charatter, 
than on any pofitive evidence, 

PerkIN, by this new attempt, after fo many enor- 
mities, had rendered himfelf totally unworthy of mercy : 
and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and foon 

after 


\> 
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after hanged at Tyburn, perfifting ftill in the confeffion Bee cs P. 
of his impofture™, It happened about that very time, 


that one Wilford, a cordwainer’s fon, encouraged by the Pate aus 
furprifing credit given to other impoftures, had under- cutea, 
taken to perfonate the earl of Warwic; anda prieft.had 

even ventured from the pulpit to recommend his caufe to 

the people, who feemed ftill to retain a propenfity to 

adopt it. This incident ferved Henry as a pretence for 

his feverity towards that prince. He was brought to 

trial, and accufed, not of contriving his efcape (for 

as he was committed for no crime, the defire of liberty 

muft have been regarded as natural and innocent), but of 
forming defigns to difturb the govetnment, and raife an 
infurrection among the people. ‘Warwic confefled the — eatl of 


an bs arwie 
indiétment, was condemned, and the fentence was exe- executed, 


cuted upon him. sift Now 

Tuts violent a& of tyranny, the great blemith of 
Henry’s reign, by which ‘he deftroyed the laft remaining 
male of the line of Plantagenet, begat great difcontent 
among the people, who faw an unhappy prince, that had 
long been denied all the privileges of his high birth, even 
been cut off from the common benefits of nature, now 
at laft deprived of life itfelf, merely for attempting to 
fhake off that oppreffion under which he Jaboured. In 
vain did Henry endeavour ‘to alleviate ‘the odiuin of this 
guilt, by fharing it with ‘his ally, Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, who, he faid, had fcrupled to give his daughter 
Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any male defcend- 
ant of the houfe of York remained. Men, on the con- 
trary, felt higher indignation at feeing a young prince 
facrificed, not to law and juftice, but’to the jealous poli- 
tics of two fubtle and crafty tyrants, 

Bur though thefe difcontents feftered in the minds of 
men, they were fo checked by Henry’s watchful policy 


m See note [M] at the end of the volume, 
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CHA Pand fteady feverity, that they feemed not to weaker 
Gane his government; and foreign princes, deeming his 
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throne now entirely fecure, paid him rather the greater 
deference and attention. The archduke, Philip, in par- 
ticular, defired an interview with him; and Henry, 
who had paffed over to Calais, agreed to meet him in 
St. Peter’s church near that city. The archduke, on 
his approaching the king, made hafte to alight, and 
offered to hold Henry’s ftirrup ; a mark of condefcen~ 
fion, which that prince would not admit of _ He called 
the king father, patron, protector ; and by his whole be- 
haviour exprefled a ftrong defire of conciliating the 
friendfhip of England. The duke of Orleans had fuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France by the appellation of 
Lewis XII. and having carried his arms into Italy, and 
fubdued the dutchy of Milan, his progrefs begat jealoufy 
in Maximilian, Philip’s father, as well as in Ferdinand, 
his father-in-law. By the counfel, therefore, of thefe 
monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every art to 
acquire the amity of Henry, whom they regarded as the 
chief counterpoife to the greatnefs of France. No par- 
ticular plan however of aliiance feems to have been con- 
certed between thefe two princes in their interview: All 
pafled in general profeffions of affection and regard; at 
leaft, in remote projeéts of a clofer union, by the future 
intermarriages of their children, who were then in a ftate 
of infancy. 


Tue Pope too, Alexander VI. neglected not the 
friendfhip of a monarch, whofe reputation was {pread 
over Europe. He fent a nuntio into England, who ex- 
horted the king to take part in the great alliance projected 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, and to lead in -per- 
fon his forces againft the infidels, ‘The general frenzy 
for crufades was now entirely exhaufted in Europe ; but 

ag 
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it was ftill thought a neceflary piece of decency to pre-© PAS. 
tend zeal for thofe pious enterprizes. Henry regretted i ae 
the nuncio the diftance of his fituation, which rendered 159% 
it inconvenient for him to expofe his perfon in defence 
of the Chriftian caufe. He promifed, however, his 
utmoft affiftance by aids and contributions; and rather 
than the pope fhould go alone to the holy wars, unac= 
companied by any monarch, he even promifed to overlook 
all other confiderations, and to attend him in perfon. 
He only required as a neceflary condition, that all difs 
ferences fhould previoufly be adjufted among Chriftian 
princes, and that fome ‘fea-port towns in Italy fhould be 
configned to him for his retreat and fecurity. It was 
eafy to conclude, that Henry had determined not to in- 
termeddle in any war againft the Turk: Butas a great 
name, without any real affiftance, is fometimes of fervice, 
the knights of Rhodes, who were at that time efteemed 
the bulwark of Chriftendom, chofe the king protector of 
their order. 
Bor the prince, whofe alliance Henty valued the moft, 
was Ferdinand of Arragon, whofe vigorous and fteady 
policy, always attended with fuccefs, had rendered him, 
in many refpeéts, the moft confiderable monarch in 
Europe. There was alfo a remarkable fimilarity of cha- 
racter between thefe two princes: Both were full of 
craft, intrigue, and defign; and though a refemblance 
of this nature be a flender foundation for confidence and 
amity, where the interefts of the parties in the leaft 
interfere ; fuch was the fituation of Henry and Ferdi- 
hand, that no jealoufy ever on any occafion arofe be- 
tween them, The king had now the fatisfaétion of com- 150. 
pleting a marrjage, which had been projected and nego- ce 
ciated during the courfe of feven years, between Arthur thor wich : 
prince of Wales and the infanta Catherine, fourth eee 
daughter of Ferdinand and [abella ; he near fixteen years 12th Nov» 
Vou. HI. Coc of 
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CHA P.of age, fhe eighteen. But this marriage proved in the 
‘ ee ifs unprofperous. The young prince, a few months 
1so2. after, fickened and died, much regretted by the nation. 
ad April. , . F 5 P 
His death, Henry, defirous to continue his alliance with Spain, and 
alfo unwilling to reftore Catherine’s dowry, which was 
two hundred thoufand ducats, obliged his fecond fon, 
Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, to be con- 
tracted to the infanta. The prince made all the oppo- 
fition, of which a youth of twelve years of age was Ca= 
pable; but as the king perfifted in his refolution, the 
efpoufals were at length, by means of the pope’s difpen- 
fation, contracted between the parties: An event, which 
was afterwards attended with the moft important con 
fequences, 


Marriageof THE fame year, another marriage was celebrated, 
“ok iia which was alfo, in the next age, productive of great 
ees events: The marriage of Margaret, the king’s elder 
Scotland, daughter, with James king of Scotland. This alliance 
had been negociated during three years, though interrupt- 

ed by feveral broils; and Henry hoped, from the com- 

pletion of it, to remove all fource of difcord with that 
neighbouring kingdom, by whofe animofity England had 

fo often been infefted. When this marriage was delibe- 

rated on in the Englifh council, fome objected, that 
England might, by means of that alliance, fall under the 
dominion of Scotland. ‘* No;” replied Henry, ‘* Scot- 

“¢ Jand, in that event, will only become an acceffion to 

1503. ** England.”  Amidft thefe profperous incidents, the 
king met with a domeftic calamity, which made not fuch 
impreffion on him as it merited : His queen died in child- 
bed; and the infant did not long furvive her. This 
princefs was defervedly a favourite of the nation ; and 
the general affection for her encreafed, on account of the 


harfh treatment, which, it was thought, fhe met with 
fram her confort. 


THE 
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Tue fituation of the king’s affairs, both at home and 
abroad, was now, in every refpeét, very fortunate. All 
the efforts of the European princes; both in war and ne- 
gociation, were turned to the fide of Italy; and the va- 
rious events, which there arofe, made Henry’s alliance 
be courted by every party, yet interefted him fo little as 
never to touch him with concern or anxiety. His clofe 
connexions with Spain and Scotland enfured his tranquil- 
lity; and his continued fuccefles over domeitic enemies, 
owing to the prudence and vigour of his conduct, had 
reduced the people to entire iubmiffion and obedience. 
Uncontrouled, therefore, by apprehenfion or oppofition 
of any kind, he gave full fcope to his natural propenfity ; 
and avarice, which had ever been his ruling pation, be- 
ing, encreafed by age, and encouraged by abfolute autho- 
rity, broke all reftraints of fhame or juftice. He had 
found two minifters, Empfon and Dudley, perfectly qua- 
lified to fecond his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, 
and:to prey upon his defencelefs people. Thefe inftru- 
ments of oppreffion were both lawyers, the firft of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the 
fecond better born, better educated, ahd better bred, but 
equally unjuft, fevere, and inflexible. By their know- 
ledge in law, thefe men were qualified to pervert the 
forms of juftice to the oppreffion of the innocent; and 
the formidable authority of the king fupported them in 
all their iniquities. 

Ir was their ufual practice at firft to obferve fo far the 
appearance of Jaw as to give indictments to thofe whom 
they intended to opprefs : Upon which the perfons were 
committed to prifon, but never brought to trial; and were 
at length obliged, in order to recover their liberty, to pay 
heavy fines and ranfoms, which were called mitigations 
and compofitions. By degrees, the very appearance of 
law was neglected: The two minifters fent forth their 
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¢ H_ A P precepts to attach men, and fummon them before them- 


rok att felves and fome others, at their private houfes, in a court 
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of commiffion, where, in a fummary manner, without 
trial or jury, arbitrary decrees were iffued, both in pleas 
of the crown and controverfies between private parties. 
Juries themfelves, when fummoned, proved but {mall fee 
curity to the fubject; being brow-beaten by thefe op- 
preflors ; nay, fined, imprifoned, and punifhed, if they 
gave fentence againft the inclination of the minifters, 
The whole fyftem of the feudal law, which fill prevailed, 
was turned into a fcheme of oppreffion, Even the king’s 
wards, after they came of age, were not fuffered to enter 
into pofleffion of their lands without paying exorbitant 
fines. Men were alfo harafled with informations of in- 
trufion upon {carce colourable titles. When an outlawry 
in a perfonal action was iflued againft any man, he was 
not allowed to purchafe his charter of pardon, except on 
the payment of a great fum; and if he'refufed the com- 
pofition required of him, the ftriét law, which, in fuch 
cafes, allows forfeiture of goods, was rigoroufly infifted 
on. Nay, without any colour of law, the half of men’s 
lands and rents were feized during two years, as a pe- 
nalty in cafe of outlawry. But the chief means of op- 
preflion, employed by thefe minifters, were the penal 
ftatutes, which, without confideration of rank, quality, 
or fervices, were rigidly put in execution againft all men: 
Spies, informers, and inquifitors were rewarded and en- 
couraged in every quarter of the kingdom: And no dif- 
ference was made whether the ftatute were beneficial or 
hurtful, recent or obfolete, poffible or impoffible to be 
executed. The fole end of the king and his minifters was 
to amafs money, and bring every one under the lath of 
their authority ". 


n Bacon, 629, 630. Hollinghhed, p, 504, Polyd, Virg. p. 613. 615. 
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THROUGH the prevalence of fuch an arbitrary and © 
iniquitous adminiftration, the Englifh, it may fafely be Sette 
affirmed, were confiderable lofers by their ancient pri-  15°3+ 
vileges, which fecured them from all taxations, except 
fuch as were impofed by their own confent in parlia- 
ment. Had the king been impowered to levy gene- 
ral taxes at pleafure, he would naturally have abftained 
from thefe oppreflive expedients, which deftroyed ali fe- 
curity in private property, and begat an univerfal difi- 
dence throughout the nation. In vain did the people 
look for protection from the parliament, which was pretty 
frequently fummoned during this reign. That aflembly 
was fo overawed, that, at this very time, during the 1504. 
greateft rage of Henry’s oppreffions, the commons chofe 25th Jan. 


: . A parlia- 
Dudley their fpeaker, the very man who was the chief on 


‘ment. 
inftrument of his iniquities. And though the king was 
known to be immenfely opulent, and had no pretence of 
wars or expenfive enterprizes of any kind, they granted 
him the fubfidy, which he demanded. But fo infatiable was 

his avarice, that next year he levied a new benevolence, 1505. 
and renewed that arbitrary and oppreffive method of tax- 
ation. By all thefe arts of accumulation, joined to a ri- 

gid frugality in his expence, he fo filled his coffers, that 

he is faid to have poflefied in ready money the fum of 
1,800,000 pounds: A treafure almoft incredible, if we 
confider the fcarcity of money in thofe times °, 

But while Henry was enriching himfelf by the fpoils 
of his oppreffed people, there happened an event abroad, 
which engaged his attention, and was even the object of 

© Silver was during this reign 37 fhillings and fixpence a pound, which 
makes Henry’s treafure near three millions of our prefent money. Befides, 
many commodities have become abave thrice as dear by the encreafe of gold 
and filver in Europe. And what is a circumftance of ftill greater weight, 
all other ftates were then very poor, in comparifon of what they are at pre- 
fent: Thefe circumfances make Henry’s tresfure appear very great; and 
may lead us to conceive the oppreffions of his government, 
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his anxiety and concern. Ifabella, queen of Cattile, died 


dent the fortunes of Ferdinand, her hufband, would be 
much affected. ‘The king was not only attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchful left the general fyftem of 
Europe fhould be affected by fo important an event + He 
alfo confidered the fimilarity of his own fituation with 
that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iflue of thefe tranf- 
aGtions as a precedent for himfelf.. Joan, the daughter of 
Ferdinand by Ifabella, was married to the archduke Phi- 
lip, and being, in right of her mother, heir of Cattile, 
feemed entitled to difpute with Ferdinand the prefent 
pofleffion of that kingdom. Henry knew, that notwith- 
ftanding his own pretenfions by the houfe of Lancafter, 
the greater part of the nation was convinced of the fupe- 
riority of his wife’s title ; and he dreaded Jeft the prince 
of Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood, 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim 
to the crown. By his perpetual attention to deprefs the 
partizans of the York family, he had more clofely 
united them into one party, and encreafed their defire of 
fhaking off that yoke, under which they had fo long 
laboured, and of taking every advantage, which his op- 
preflive government fhould give his enemies againft him, 
And as he poflefled no independent force like Ferdinand, 
and governed a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, 
which he himfelf, by his narrow politics, had confirmed 
in factious prejudices ; he apprehended that his fituation 
would prove in the iffue fill more precarious, 

~ Noruinc at firft could turn out more contrary to 
the king*s wifhes than the tranfaGtions in Spain, Fer- 
dinand, as well as Henry, had become very unpopular, 
and from a like caufe, his former exa¢tions and im- 
pofitions ; and the ftates of Caftile difcovered an evident 
refolution of preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In 
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order to take advantage of thefe favourable difpofitions, © A P. 
the archduke, now king of Caftile, attended by his con-—__._—_» 
fort, embarked for Spain during the winter feafon ; but 1506. 
meeting with a violent tempeft in the channel, was ob- 

liged to take fhelter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sig Arrival of 
John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county oraile. * 
of Dorfet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaft, had aflem- 

bled fome forces; and being joined by Sir John Cary, 

who was alfo at the head of an armed body, he came to 

that town. Finding that Philip, in order to relieve his 
ficknefs and fatigue, was already come afhore, he invited 

him to his houfe; and immediately difpatched a mefien- 

ger, to inform the court of this important incident. The 

king fent in all hafte the earl of Arundel to compli- 

ment Philip on his arrival in England, and to inform 

him, that he intended to pay him a vifit in perfon, and 

to give him a fuitable reception in his dominions. Philip 

knew, that he could not now depart without the king's 
confent ; and therefore, for the fake of difpatch, he re- 

folved to anticipate his vifit, and to have an interview 

with him at Windfor. Henry received him with all 

the magnificence poffible, and with all the feeming cor- 
diality ; but he refolved, notwithitanding, to draw fome 
advantage from this involuntary vifit, paid him by his 

royal gueft. 

Epmonp de Ja Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- Satrigues of 
ward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, flain in the pede 
battle of Stoke, had fome years before killed a man in a 
fudden fit of paffion, and had been obliged to apply to 
the king for a remiffion of the crime. The king had 
granted his requeft ; but being little indulgent to all per- 
fons conneéted with the houfe of York, he obliged him 
to appear openly in court and plead his pardon. Suffolk, 
more refenting the affront than grateful for the favour, 
had fled into Flanders, and taken fhelter with his aunt, 

Cc 4 the 
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x 2 the dutchefs of Burgundy : But being promifed forgivenels 
—,— by the king, he returned to England, and obtained a new 
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pardon. Actuated, however, by the natural inquietude 
of his temper, and uneafy from debts which he had con- 
tracted by his great expence at prince Arthur’s wedding, 
he again made an elopement into Flanders. ‘The king, well 
acquainted with the general difcontent which prevailed 
againft his adminiftration, negleGed not this incident, 
which might become of importance; and he employed his 
ufual Beeicas to elude the efforts of his enemies, He di-~ 
rected Sir Robert Curfon, governor of the caftle of Hammes, 
to defert his charge, and to infinuate him(elf into the con- 
fidence of Suffolk, by making him a tender of his fervices. 
Upon information fecretly conveyed by Curfon, the king 
feized William Courtney, eldeft fon to the earl of Devon- 
fhire, and married to the lady Catherine, fifter of the queen; 
William de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk; Sir 
James Tirrel, and Sir James Windham, with fome perx 
fons of inferior quality ; and he committed them to cuf- 
tody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green were alfo 
apprehended ; but were {oon after releafed from their con- 


finement. William de la Pole was long detained in prifon: - 


Courtney was attainted and, though not executed, he reco- 
vered not his liberty during the king’s life-time. But 
Henry’s chief feverity fell upon Sir James Windham, and 
Sir James Tirrel, who were brought to their trial, condemn 
ed, andexecuted: The fate of the latte r gave general fatif- 
faction, on account of his participation in Gi murder of the 
young princes, fons of Edward ]V. Notwith{tanding thefe 
difcoveries and executions, Curfon was ftill able to main- 
tain his credit with the earl of Suffolk: Henry, in order to 
remoye all fufpicion, had ordered him to be excommuni- 
ated, together with Suffolk himfelf, for his pretended 
retellion. But after that traitor ad performed all the 
fervices expected from him, he fuddenly deferted the earl, 
and 
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and came over to England, where the king received him C HA P. 
with unufual marks of favour and confidence. Suffolk, mal 
aftonifhed at this inftance of perfidy, finding that even 4596. 
the dutchefs of Burgundy, tired with fo many fruitlefs at- 
empts, had become indifferent to his caufe, fled fecretly 
into France, then into Germany, and returned at laft 
into the Low-Countries: where he was protected, though 
not countenanced, by Philip, then in clofe alliance with 
the king. 
Henry neglected not the prefent opportunity of com- 
plaining to his gueft of the reception which Suffolk had 
met with in his dominions, ‘I really thought,” replied 
the king of Caftile, ‘‘ that your greatnefs and felicity 
*¢ had fet you far above apprehenfions from any perfon 
“© of fo little confequence : But to give you fatisfa@tion, 
I fhall banifh him my ftate.” “ I expe@ that you 
will carry your complaifance farther,” faid the king ; 
I defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, where alone 
I can depend upon his fubmiffion and obedience.” 
*¢ That meafure,” faid Philip, ¢ will reflect difhonour 


66 


“¢ 


ee 


ee 


** upon you as well as myfelf. You will be thought to 
** have treated me as a prifoner.”” ‘* Then the matter is 
a4 


at an end,” replied the king, ‘¢ for I will take that 
¢* difhonour upon me; and fo your honour is faved ep.” 
The king of Caftile found himfelf under a neceffity of 
complying; but he firft exacted Henry’s promife that he 
would fpare Suffolk’s life. That nobleman was invited 
over to England by Philip; as if the king would grant 
him a pardon, on the interceffion of his friend and ally. 
Upon his appearance, he was committed to the Tower; 
and the king of Caftile, having fully: fatisfied Henry, as 
well by his conceffion, as by figning a treaty of commerce 
between England and Caftile, which was advantageous 
to the former kingdom 9, was at laft allowed to depart, 


P Bacon, p. 633. 4 Rymer, yol, xiii, p. 142. 
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after a ftay of three months. He landed in Spain, was 


joyfully received by the Caftilians, and put in poffeffion 


1g07- 


E508. 


* Sicknefs of 
the kiag. 


of the throne. He died foon after; and Joan, his wi- 
dow, falling into deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again 
enabled to re-inftate himfelf in authority, and to go- 
vern, till the day of his death, the whole Spanifh mo- 
narchy. 

Tue king farvived thefe tranfaCtions two years ; but 
nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part of his 
reign, except his affiancing his fecond daughter Mary 
to the young archduke Charles, fon of Philip of Caf- 
tile, He entertained alfo fome intentions of marriage for 
himfelf, firft with the queen-dowager of Naples, relict of 
Ferdinand; afterwards with the dutchefs dowager of Sa- 
voy, daughter of Maximilian, and fifter of Philip. But 
the decline of his health put an end to all fuch thoughts ; 
and he began to caft his eye towards that future exiftence, 
which the iniquities and feverities of his reign rendered a 
very difmal profpeét to him. To allay the terrors, un- 
der which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diftributing 
alms and founding religious houfes, to make atonement 
for his crimes, and to purchafe, by the facrifice of part 
of his ill-gotten treafures, a reconciliation with his of- 
fended Maker, Remorfe even feized him at intervals for 
the abufe of his authority by Empfon and Dudley ; but 
not fufficient to make him ftop the rapacious hand of thofe 
oppreffors. Sir William Capel was again fined two thou- 
fand pounds ‘under fome frivolous pretence, and was 
committed to the Tower for daring to murmur againft 
the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of London, was in- 
di&ed, and died of vexation before his trial came to an 
jffue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and 
his two sheriffs, were condemned in heavy fines, and fent 
to prifon till they made payment, ‘The king gave coun- 
tenance to all thefe oppreffions; till death, by its nearer 

approaches, 
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approaches, imprefied new terrors upon him; and he thenC 4 A P. 
ordered, by a general claufe in his will, that reftitution 
fhould be made to all thofe whom he had injured. He a 

: P : ‘ - 4 is death 
died of a confumption at his favourite palace of Rich- 224 April, 
mond, after a reign of twenty-three years and eight 
months, and in the fifty-fecond year of his age’. 

THE reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, fortunate 


for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put 
and charace 


an end tothe civil wars with which the nation had long? 
ere 


been harafled, he maintained peace and order in the ftate, 
he deprefled the former exorbitant power of the nobility, 
and, together with the friendfhip of fome foreign princes, 
he acquired the confideration and regard of all. He loved 
peace without fearing war; though agitated with conti- 
nual fufpicions of his fervants and minifters, he difcovered 
no timidity, either in the condué of his affairs, or in the 
day of battle; and though often fevere in his punifhments, 
he was commonly lefs actuated by revenge than by max- 
ims of policy. The fervices, which he rendered the peo- 
ple, were derived from his views of private advantage, 
rather than the motives of public fpirit; and where he devi- 
ated from interefted regards, it was unknown to himfelf, 
and ever from the malignant prejudices of faction, or the 
mean projects of avarice; not fram the fallies of paffion, 
or allurements of pleafure; ftill lefs, from the benign 
motives of friendfhip and generofity. His capacity was 
excellent, but fomewhat contracted by the narrownefs of 
his heart ; he pofleffed infinuation and addrefs, but never 
employed thefe talents, except where fome great point of 
intereft was to be gained ; and while he neglected to con- 
ciliate the affeCtions of his people, he often felt the danger 
of refting his authority on their fear and reverence alone. 
He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
poflefied not the faculty of feeing far into futurity ; and 
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than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was, on the 


35096 


whole, his ruling paffion *; and he remains an inftance, 
almott fingular, of a man, placed in a high ftation, and 
poffeffed of talents for great affairs, in whom that paffion 
predominated above ambition. Even among private per- 
fons, avarice is commonly nothing but a fpecies of am- 
bition, and is chiefly incited by the profpect of that re- 
gard, diftinGion, and confideration, which attend on 
riches. 

Tue power of the kings of England had always been 
fomewhat irregular or difcretionary ; but was fcarcely ever 
fo abfolute during any former reign, at leaft after the efta- 
blifhment of the great charter, as during that of Henry. 
Befides the advantages, derived from the perfonal charac- 
ter of the man, fu!l of vigour, induftry, and feverity, 
deliberate in all projeéts, fieady in every purpofe, and at- 
tended with caution, as well as cood fortune, in every en~ 
terprize ; he came to the throne after long and bloody civil 
wars, which had deftroyed all the great nobility, who alone 
could refift the encroachments of his authority: The 
people were tired with difcord and inteftine convulfions, 
and willing to fubmit to ufurpations, and even to injuries, 
rather than plunge themfelves anew into like miferies : 
"The fruitlefs efforts made againft him ferved always, as 
is ufual, to confirm his authority: As he ruled by a 
faction, and the leffer fa€tion, all thofe‘on whom he con- 
ferred-offices, fenfible that they owed every thing to his 
protection, were willing to fupport his power, though at 


s As a proof of Henry’s attention to the fmalleft profits, Bacon tells us, 
that he had fen a book of accompts kept by Epfom, and fubfcribed in al- 
moft every leaf by the king’s own hand. Among other articles was the fol 
lowing. “ Item, Received of fuch a one five marks for a pardon, which, if 
§* jt do not pafs, the money to be repayed, or the-party-otherwife fatisfied.”” 
Oppofite to the memorandum, the king had writ with his own hand, ‘other 
€f wife fatisfied,”? Bacon, p. 630. 
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the expence of juftice and national privileges, TThefeC H 4 P. 
feem the chief caufes which at this time beftowed on the, ~**™ ; 
crown fo confiderable an addition of prerogative, and 1509. 
rendered the prefent reign a kind of epoch in the Englith 
conftitution. 

Tuts prince, though he exalted his prerogative above 
law, is celebrated by his biftorian for many ‘good laws, 
which he made be enaéted for the government of his 
fubjects. Several confiderable regulations, indeed, are 
found among the ftatutes of this reign, both with re- 
gard to the police of the kingdom, and its’ commerce : 

But the former.are generally contrived with much better 
judgment than the latter. The more fimple ideas of or- His laws, 
der and equity are fufficient to guide a legiflator in every 
thing that regards the internal adminiftration of juttice : 
But the principles of commerce are much more compli- 
cated, and require long experience and deep reflection to 
be well underftood in any ftate. The real confequence 
of a law or practice is there often contrary to firft appear- 
ances. No wonder, that, during the reign of Henry VIL. 
thefe matters were frequently miftaken ; and it may fafely 
be affirmed, that even in the age of lord Bacon, very 
imperfect and erroneous ideas were formed on that fub- 
ject. 

Earty in Henry’s reign, the authority of the Star 
Chamber, which was before founded on common law, and 
ancient practice, was in fome cafes confirmed by aét of 
parliament‘: Lord Bacon extols the utility of this court ; 
but men began, even during the age of that hiftorian, 


to feel that fo arbitrary a jurifdiGtion was incompatible 
with liberty ; and in proportion as the {pirit of independ- 
ance ftill rofe higher in the nation, the averfion to it en- 


* See note [N] at the end of the volume. 
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ae ty creafed, till it was entirely abolifhed by aét of parliament 


in the reign of Charles I. a little before the commence- 


ment of the civil wars. 

Laws were pafled in this reign, ordaining the king’s 
{uit for murder to be carried on within a year and day". 
Formerly, it did not ufually commence till after ; and 
as the friends of the perfon murdered, often, in the 
interval, compounded matters with the criminal, the 
crime frequently pafled unpunifhed. Suits were given 
to the poor in forma pauperis, as it is called: That is, 
without paying dues for the writs, or any fees to the 
council”; A good law at all times, efpecially in that 
age, when the people laboured under the oppreffion of 
the great; but a Jaw difficult to be carried into execu- 
tion. A law was made againft carrying off any woman 
by force*. The benefit of clergy was abridged ¥ ; and 
the ériminal, on the firft offence, was ordered to be 
burned in the hand with a letter denoting his crime; after 
which he was punifhed capitally for any new offence. 
Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine any perfon, without 
previoufly faummoning him before their court’. It is 
ftrange, that fuch a practice fhould ever have prevailed. 
Attaint of juries was granted in cafes which exceeded 
forty pounds value*, A Jaw which has an appearance of 
equity, but which was afterwards found inconvenient. 
Aétions popular were not allowed to be eluded by fraud 
or covin. If any fervant of the king’s confpired againft 
the life of the fteward, treafurer, or comptroller of the 
king’s houfhold, this defign, though not followed by any 
overt aé, was made liable to the punifhment of felony °. 
This ftatute was enacted for the fecurity of archbifhop 


u 3H.7. cap. 1 w 3x1 H.7. cap. 12, x 3H, 7. Caps 20 
yY 4H. 7. cap. 13. 2 11H. 7. cap, 15. 4 Ibid, cap. 24+ 
39 H. 7. cape 36 b 3H, 7. cap. 13. 
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Morton, who found himfelf expofed to the enmity of C <a 
great numbers. Rie yeeill 
THERE fcarcely pafled any feffion during this reign 1509s 
without fome ftatute againft engaging retainers, and giy- 
ing them badges or liveries; a practice, by which they 
were, in a manner, inlifted under fome great lord, and 
were kept in readinefs to affift him in all wars, infurrec= 
tions, riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence for 
him in courts of juftice’. This diforder, which had 
prevailed during many reigns, when the law could give 
little protection to the fubject, was then deeply rooted in 
England; and it required all the vigilance and rigour of 
Henry to extirpate it. There is a ftory of his feverity 
againft this abufe; and it feems to merit praife, though 
it is commonly cited as an inftance of his avarice and ra- 
pacity. The earl of Oxford, his favourite general, in 
whom he always placed great and deferved confidence, 
having fplendidly entertained him at his caftle of Hen- 
ingham, was defirous of making a parade of his magni- 
ficence at the departure of his royal gueft; and ordered 
ail his retainers, with their liveries and badges, to be 
drawn up in two lines, that their appearance might be 
the more gallant and fplendid. ‘* My lord,” faid the 
king, ‘*I have heard much of your hofpitality ; but 
** the truth far exceeds the report. Thefe handfome 
¢ gentlemen and yeomen, whom I fee on both fides of 
** me, are, no doubt, your menial fervants.” The earl 
fmiled, and confefled that his fortune was too narrow 


for fuch magnificence. ‘* They are moft of them,” 
fubjoined he, ‘* my retainers, who are come to do me 
*¢ fervice at this time, when they know I am honoured 
<¢ with your majefty’s prefence.” The king ftarted a 
little, and faid, ** By my. faith, my lord, I thank you 
¢ 3H... cap... &32. 21.7. cap.3, 19H. 7. cap.14, 
6 3H.7,. capiz, «11H. 7. cap.25. 
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‘¢ for your good cheer, but I muft not allow my laws t6 
“¢ be broken in my fight. My attorney muft fpeak with 
“¢ you.” Oxford is {aid to have payed no lefs than fifteen 
thoufand marks, as 2 compofition for his offence. 

Tire encreafe of the arts, more effe€tually than all the 
feverities of Jaw, put an end to this pernicious practices 
The nobility, inftead of vying with each other, in the 
number and boldnefs of their retainers, acquired by de- 
grees a more civilized fpecies of emulation, and endea- 
voured to excel in the fplendour and elegance of their 
equipage, houfes, and tables. The common people, no 
longer maintained in vicious idlenefs by their fuperiors, 
were obliged to learn fome calling or induftry, and be- 
came ufeful both to themfelves and to others. And it muft 
be acknowledged, in fpite of thofe who declaim fo vio- 
lently againft refinement. in the arts, or what they are 
pleafed to call luxury, that, as much as an induftrious 
trade{man is both a better man and a better citizen than 
one of thofe idle retainers, who formerly depended on the 
great families; fo much is the life of a modern nobleman 
more laudable than that of an ancient baron ¢. 

Bur the moft important law in its confequencess 
which was enaéted during the reign of Henry, was that 
by which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 
breaking the ancient entails, and of alienating their 
eftates *. By means of this law, joined to the beginning 
luxury and refinements of the age, the great fortunes of 
the barons were gradually diffipated, and the property of 
the commions encreafed in England. It is probable, that 
Henry forefaw and intended this confequence; becaufe 


© See note [O] at the end of the volume. ; 

f 4H, 7. cape24. The practice of breaking entails by means of a fine 
and recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the 1Vth: But it was 
not, properly fpeaking, law, till the fatute of Henry the Vilth ; which, by 
correcting fome abufes that attended that practice, gave indireétly a fanétion 
to it. 
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the conftant fcheme of his policy confifted in deprefting ye es Pe 
f eed 
new families, who were more dependant on him. ¥509¢ 


the great, and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and meno 


Tuts king’s love of money naturally led him fo en- 
courage commerce, which ericreafed his cuftoms; but, if 
we may judge by moft of the laws enacted during his 
reign, trade and induftry were rather hurt than promoted 
by the care and attention given to them. Severe laws 
were made againft taking intereft for money, which was 
then denominated ufury *. Even the profits of exchange 
were prohibited, as favouring of ufury *, which the fu= 
perftition of the age zealoully profcribed. All evafive 
contracts, by which profits could be made from the Joan 
of money, were alfo carefully guarded againft‘, It is 


neediefs to obferve how unreafonable and iniquitous thefe 
laws, how impoflible to be executed, ahd how hurtful to 
trade, if they could take place. We may obferve, how- 


ever, to the praife of this king, that fometimes, in order 


to promote commerce, he lent to merchants fums of mo= 
ney, without intereft; when he knew, that their ftock 
was not fufficient for thofe enterprizes, which they had in 
view *, 

Laws were iniade againft the exportation of money; 
plate, or bullion': A precaution, which ferves to no 
other purpofe than to make more be experted. But fo 
far was the anxiety on this head carried, that merchants 
alien, who imported commodities into the kingdom, were 
obliged to inveft, in Englifh commodities, all the money 
acquired by their fales, in order to prevent their convey 
ing it away in a clandeftine manner ™. 

Ir was prohibited to export horfes; as if that export= 
ation did not encourage the breed, and render them mpre 


plentiful in the kingdom *. In order to promote archery 


3H. 7. cap. 5. b Ibid. cap, 4, i 7H. 7. cap. 8, 
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C H A P. no bows were -to be fold at a higher price than fix fhil- 
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lings and four-pence °, reducing money to the denomi- 


j 5° 9. 


nation of our time. The only effect of this regulation 
muft be either that the people would be fupplied with bad 


bows or none at all. Prices were alfo affixed to woollen 


cloth ?, to caps and hats?: And the wages of labourers 
were regulated by law'. It is evident, that thefe 
matters ought always to be left free, and be entrufted 
to the common courfe of bufinefs and commerce. To 
fome it may appear furprifing, that the price of a yard of 
fearlet cloth fhould be limited to fix and twenty fhillings, 
money of our age; that of a yard of coloured cloth to 
eighteen ; higher prices than thefe commodities bear at 
prefent: and that the wages of a tradefman, fuch as a 
mafon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. fhould be regulated at near 
ten-pence a-day; which is not much inferior to the pre- 
fent wages given in fome parts of England. _ Labour and 
commodities have certdinly rifen fince the difcovery of the 
Weft-Indies; but not fo much in every particular as is 
generally imagined. ‘The greater induftry of the prefent 
times has encreafed the number of tradefmen and labour- 
ers, fo as to keep wages nearer a par than could be ex- 
pected from the great encreafe of gold and filver. And 
the additional art, employed in the finer manufaCtures, 
has even made fome of thefe commodities fall below their 
former value. Not to mention, that merchants and 
dealers, being contented with lefs profit than formerly, 
afford the goods cheaper to their cuftomeérs. It appears 
by a ftatute of this reign *, that goods bought for fixteen- 
pence would fometimes be fold by the merchants for three 
fhillings. “Fhe commodities, whofe price has chiefly 
tifen, are butcher’s meat, fowl, and fith (efpecially the 
latter), which cannot be much augmented in quantity by 

0.3.7. cap. 14, P 4H. 7. cap.8, 4 Ibid, cap. 9. 
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the encreafe of art and induftry, The profeffion, which C H A P, 
then abounded moft, and was fometimes embraced by per- ets 
fons of the loweft rank, was the church: Byaclaufe ofa 1599 
ftatute, all clerks or ftudents of the univerfity were forbid- 
den to beg, without a permiffion from the vice-chancellor‘. 
OnE great caufe of the low ftate of induftry during this 
period, was the reftraints put upon it; and the parlia- 
ment, or rather the king (for he was the prime mover 
in every thing), enlarged a little fome of thefe limitations ; 
but not to the degree that was requifite. A law had been 
enacted during the reign of Henry IV", that no man 
could bind his fon or daughter to an apprenticefhip, un- 
lefs he were poflefled of twent ty fhillings a-year in land ; 


and Henry VII. becaufe the decay of manufactures was 


complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, ex- 
empted that city from the penalties of the law ¥. After- 
wards, the whole county of Norfolk obtained a like 


hes of the woollen 


exemption with regard to fome branc 


manufacture*. Thefe ablurd limitations proceeded from 
a defire of promoting hufbandry, which however is never 
more effectually cacouraged than by the encreafe of ma- 


nufactures. Fora like reafon, the law 


inclofures, and for the keeping up of farm houfes 7, 
fcarcely deferves the high praifes beftowed on it by lord 
Bacon. If hufbandmen underftand agriculture, and have 
, we need not dread a 
din the country. All 
except by the in- 


a ready vent for their commoditie 


1 ] Phe, (Sete = 
diminution of the people, emp 


methods of fupporting 
tereft of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual. 


During a century and a is period, there was 
a frequent renewal of laws and edicts again{ft depopula- 


tion; whence we may infer, that none of them were ever 
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provided a remedy. 
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Orr check to induftry in England was the erecting of 
corporations ; an abufe which is not yet entirely cor- 
rected. A law was enacted, that corporations fhould not 
pafs any by-laws without the confent of three of the chief 
officers of ftatez. They were prohibited from impofing 
tolls at their gates*. “The cities of Glocefter and Wor- 
cefter had even impofed tolls on the Severne, which were 
abolifhed >. 

THERE is a law of this reign‘, containing a pream- 
ble, by which it appears, that the company of merchant 
adventurers in London had, by their own authority, de- 
barred all the other merchants of the kingdom, from trading 
to the great marts in the Low Countries, unlefs each tra- 
der previoufly paid them the fum of near feventy pounds. 
It is furprifing that fuch a by-law (if it deferve the 
name) could ever be carried into execution, and that 
the authority of parliament fhould be requifite to abro- 
gate it. 

Ir was during this reign, on the fecond of Auguift 
1492, a little before fun-fet, that Chriftopher Columbus, 
a Genoefe, fet out from Spain on his memorable voyage 
for the difcovery of the weftern world; and a few years 
after, Vafquez de Gama, a Portuguefe, pafled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opened’ a new paflage to the Eat 
Indies. ‘Thefe great events were attended with import- 
ant confequences to all the nations of Europe, even to 
fuch as were not immediately concerned in thofe naval 
enterprizes. ‘The enlargement of commerce and naviga- 
tion encreafed induftry and the arts every where: The 
nobles diffipated their fortunes in expenfiye pleafures ; 


= 19 H. 7. cap. 7% a Ibid, cap. 8. b Ibs cap. 18. 
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Men of an inferior rank both acquired a fhare in the cH 
landed property, and created to themfelves a confide : 
property of a new kind, in ftock, commodities 
credit, and correfpondence. In fome nations the pr 


> 


leges of the commons encreafed, by this encreafe of pro- 
perty: In moft nations, the kings, finding arms to be 
dropped by the barons, who could no longer endure their 
former rude manner of life, eftablifhed ftanding armies, 
and fubdued the liberties of their kingdoms: But in all 
places, the condition of the people, from the depreffion 
of the petty tyrants, by whom they had formerly been 
opprefled, rather than governed, received great improve- 
ment, and they acquired, if not entire liberty, at leaft 
the moft confiderable advantages of it. And as the ge- 
neral courfe of events thus tended to deprefs the nobles 


and exalt the people, Henry VII. who alfo embraced 


t 


that fyftem of policy, has acquired more praife, than his 
inftitutions, -‘ftrictly fpeaking, feem of themfelves to de- 


ferve, on account of any profound wifdom attending 
them. 


Ir was by accident only, that the king had not a con- 


. 
j 
fiderable fhare in thofe great naval difcoveries, by which 
the prefent age was fo much diftinguifhed. Columbus, 
after meeting with many repulfes from the courts of Por- 
tugal and Spain, fent his brother, Bartholomew, to Lon- 
don, in order to explain his projects to Henry, and crave 
his protection for the execution of them. ‘The king in- 


yvited him over to England; but his brother, being taken 


by pyrates, was detained in his voyage ; and Columbus, 
meanwhile, having obtained the countenance of Ifabella, 
was fupplied with a {mall fleet, and happily executed his 
enterprize. Henry was not difcouraged by this difap- 
pointment: He fitted out Sebaftian Cabot, a Venetian, 
fettled in Briftol; and fent him weftwards in 1498, in 
fearch of new countries. Cabot difcovered the main land 
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ye P. of America towards the fixtieth degree of northern Jati- 
ee nteted tude: He failed fouthwards along the coaft, and difcovered 
1509. Newfoundland, and other countries: But returned to 
England, without making any conqueft or fettlement. 
Elliot and other merchants in Briftol made a like attempt 
in 15024. The king expended fourteen thoufand pounds 
in building one fhip called the Great Harry*. She was, 
properly fpeaking, the firft fhip in the Englifh navy. 
Before this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he 
had no other expedient than hiring or prefling fhips from 
the merchants. 
_ Bur though this improvement of navigation, and the 
difcovery of both the Indies, was the moft memorable in- 
cident that happened during this or any other period, it 
was not the only great event, by which the age was dif- 
tinguifhed. In 1453, Conftantinople was taken by the 
Turks; and the Greeks, among whom fome remains of 
learning were flill preferved, being fcattered by thefe bar- 
barians, took fhelter in Italy, and imported, together 
With their admirable language, a tincture of their {cience 
and of their refined tafte in poetry and eloquence. About 
the fame time, the purity of the Latin tongue was re- 
vived, the ftudy of antiquity became fafhionable, and the 
efteem for literature gradually propagated itfelf throughout 
every nation in Europe. ‘The art of printing, invented 
about that time, extremely facilitated the progrefs of all 
thefe improvements: ‘The invention of gunpowder chang- 
ed the whole art of war: Mighty innovations were foon 
after made in religion, fuch as not only affeCted thofe 
ftates that embraced them, but even thofe that adhered to 
the ancient faith and worfhip: And thus a general revo- 
lution was made in human:affairs throughout this part of 
the world; and men gradually attained that fituation, 
with regard to commerce, arts, fcience, government, 
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police, and cultivation, in which they have ever 


perfevered. ere therefore commences the ufeful, as 


as the more agreeable part of modern annals; cer 
place in all the confiderable, and 


parts of hifterical narration; a 
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Popularity of the new king His minifiers-—~ 
Punifoment of Empfon and Dudley—— King’s mar- 
Foreisn affairs 


riage felt i. 
League of Cambray——War with France 
Expedition to Fontarabia Deceit of Ferdinand 
Return of-ibe epee Leo X.——A par- 
liament War with Scotland —— W olfey minifter 
[is charaéer Invafion of France-—— 
Battle of Guinegate-—— Battle of Flouden—— 
Peace with Beads: 


HE death of Henry VII, had been attended with 

as open and vifible a joy among the people as de- 
cency would permit; and the acceilion and coronation 
of his fon, Henry VIII, fpread univerfally a declared 
and unfeigned fatisfa€tion, Inftead of a monarch, jea- 
lous, fevere, and avaricious, who, in proportion as he 
advanced in years, was finking ftill deeper in thofe un- 
popular vices; a young prince of eighteen had fucceeded 
to the throne, who, even in the eyes of men of fentfe, 


gave promifing hopes of his future conduct, much more 


h novelty, 


in thofe of the people, always enchanted wit! 

youth and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of 
his perfon, ag¢companied with dexterity in every manly 
exercife, was farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of 
{pirit and activity in all his demeanour’. His father, 
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in order to remove him from the knowledge of public® 1 A P, 


bufinefs, had hitherto occupied him entirely in the purfuits 
of literature; and the proficiency which he made, gave 
no bad prognoftic of his parts and capacity s, Even 
the vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was fubject, and which afterwards degenerated 
into tyranny, were confidered only as faults, incident to 
unguarded youth, which would be corrected, when time 
had brought him to greater moderation and maturity. 
And as the contending titles of York and Lancafter were 
now at laft fully united in his perfon, men juftly ex- 
tiality of adminiftration, which had long been unknown 
in England. 


pected from a prince, obnoxious to no party, that impar- 


THESE favourable prepofleffions of the public were en- 
couraged by the meafures which Henry embraced in the 
commencement of his reign. His grandmother, the 
countefs of Richmond and Derby, was ftill alive; and 
as fhe was a woman much celebrated for prudence and 
virtue, he wifely fhewed great deference to her opinion 
in the eftablifhment of his new council. ‘The members 
were, Warham, archbifhop of Canterbury, and chancel- 
lor; the earl of Shrewfbury, fteward; lord Herbert, 
chamberlain; Sir Thomas Love], matter of the wards 
and conftable of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings, 
comptroller; Sir Henry Marney, afterwards lord Mar- 
ney; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord Darcey; Tho- 
mas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat*, 
Thefe men had Jong been accuftomed to bufinefs under 
the late king, and were the leaft unpopular of all the 
minifters employed by that monarch. 

Bur the chief competitors for favour and authority 
under the new king, were the earl of Surrey, treafurer, 
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— This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the 


former reign, had acquired fuch habits of caution and 
gn, q 

frugality as he could not eafily lay afide; and he ftill op- 

pofed, by his remonftrances, thofe fchemes of diffipation 

and expence, which the youth and paffions of Henry 

But Surrey was a more dex- 

had borne a greater 


late king, he knew 


rendered agreeable to him. 
terots courtier; and thouch few 


fhare in the frugal politics of the 


hoy to conicim himfelf to the humour of his new 
mail d no one was fo forward in promoting that 


liberality, j 
prevail under the } , 
ingratiated himfelf with Henry; he made advantage, as 
well as the other courtiers, of the lavifh difpofition of 
his mafter; and he engaged him in fuch a courfe of play 
and ‘idlene rendered him negligent of affairs, and 
willing to entruft the government of the ftate entirely 
The great treafures 


leafure, and magnificence, which began to 


By this policy he 


youns monarch i, 


into the hands of his minifters. 
amailed by the late king, were gradually diffipated in the 
giddy expences of Henry. One party of pleafure fuc- 
ceeded to another: Tilts, tournaments and caroufals 
were exhibited with all the magnificence of the age < 
And as the prefent tranquillity of the public permitted 
the court to indulge itfelf in every amufement, ferious 
bufinefs was but little attended to. Or if the king in- 
termitted the courfe of his feftivity, he chiefly employed 
himfelf in an application to mufic and literature, which 
were his favourite purfuits, and which were well adapted 
to his genius. He had made fuch proficiency in the 
former art, as even to compofe fome pieces of church- 
mufic which were fung in his chapel *. He was initiated 
in the elegant learning of the ancients. And though he’ 
was fo unfortunate as to be feduced into a ftudy of the 
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barren controve oo the Schools, which were then fa-C HA P. 
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fhionable, and 3 2 ofen Thomas Aquinas for his. fa- EE 


vourite author, he 


difcovered a capaci ity fitted for 1509. 
more ufefal and entertaining knowledge. 
THE frank and carelefs humour of the king, as it led 
him to diffipate the treafures, amaffed by his father, ren- 
dered him negligent in proteéting the Giaiieite whom 
that prince had employed in his extortions. A procla- 
mation being iflued to encourage complaints, the rage of 
the people was let loofe on all informers, who had fo 
long exercifed an unbounded tyranny over the nation !: 
They were thrown into prifon, condemned to the pillory, 
and moft of them loft their lives by the violence of the 
populace, Empfon and Dudley, who were moft aie fed punitment 


to public hatred, were immediately fummoned before the of Empfon 
eee Fi fs ‘ ae and Dudley, 
council, in order to anfwer for their condu&, which had 
rendered them fo obnoxious. Empfon made a fhrewd 
apology for himfelf, as well as for his aflociate. He 
told the council, that, fo far from his being juftly exe 


pofed to cenfure for his paft condu&, his enemies them- 
felves grounded their clamour on a@tions, which feemed 
rather to merit reward and approbation: That a ftri& 
execution of Jaw was the erime, of which he and Dudley 
were accufed; though that law had been eftablifhed by 
general confent, and though they had acted in obedience 
to the king, to whom the adminiftration of juftice was 
entrufted by the conftitution: That it belonged not to 
them, who were inftruments in the hands of fupreme 


power, to determine what laws were recent or obfolete, 
expedient or hurtful ; fince ‘they°’were all alike valid, fo 
long as they remained unrepealed by the legiflature : 
‘That it was natural for a licentious populace to murmur 
againft the reftraints of authority; but all wife ftates had 
ever made their glory confift in the jutt diftribution of re- 
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Tou wards and punifhments, and had annexed the former to 
_4 the obfervance and enforcement of the laws, the latter to 
abetted 5) 
75°99 their violation and infraction: And that a fudden over- 
throw of all government might be expected, where the 
judges were committed to the mercy of the criminals, the 
rulers to that of the fubjects ™. 

NoTwITHSTANDING this defence, Empfon and Dud- 
ley were fent to the Tower; and foon after brought to 
their trial. The ftrict execution of laws, however ob- 
folete, could never be imputed to them as a crime in a 
court of judicature; and it is likely, that, even where 
they had exercifed arbitrary power, the king, as they 
had acted by the fecret commands of his father, was not 
willing that their conduct fhould undergo too fevere a 
{crutiny. In order, therefore, to gratify the people with 
the punifhment of thefe obnoxious minitters, crimes very 
improbable, or indeed abfolutely impoffible, were charged 
upon them; that they had entered into a confpiracy 
againft the fovereign, and had intended, on the death of 
the late king, to have feized by force the adminiftra- 
tion of government. The jury were fo far moved by 
popular prejudices, joined to court influence, as to give 
a verdict againft them; which was afterwards confirmed 
by a bill of attainder in parliament", and, at the earneft 
defire of the people, was executed by warrant from the 
king. Thus, in thofe arbitrary times, juftice was equal- 
ly violated, whether the king fought power and riches, 
or courted popularity. 

m™ Herbert, Hollingthed, p. 804. 

n This partiament met onthe 21ft January, 1510, A Jaw. was there 
enacted, in order to prevent fome abufes which had prevailed during the late 
reign. The forfeiture upon the penal ftatutes was reduced to the term of 
three years, Cofts and damages were given again{t informers upon acquittal — 
of the accufed: More fevere punifhments were enaGed againft perjury: The 
falfe inquifitions procured by Empfon and Dudley, were declared null and 
invalid. Traverfes were allowed ; and the time of tendering them enlarged. 
xH. 8. c. 8, 10, 13, 12. $ 
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Henry, while he punifhed the inftruments of patt ae AUP. 
AXVIL 
] ements ___ , 

as to deliberate, immediately after his acceflion, con- 1599: 


yet fuch deference to former enga 


cerning the celebration of his marriage with the infanta 
Catherine, to whom he had been affianced during his 
father’s lifetime. ler former marriage with his bro- 
the 


mare 


a , ofr 
and the inequality of their years, were the chief 


obj 


jections, urged againit his efpoufing her: But on the 
other hand, the. advantages of her known Virtue, mo~ 
defty, and fweetnefs of difpofition were infifted on; the 
affe&tion which fhe bore to the king ; the large dowry to 
which fhe was entitled as princefs of Wales; the intereft 
of cementing a clofe alliance with S$ pain; the neceffity 
of aiding fome confederate to pouncerbalanes the power 
of France; the expediency of fulfilling the engagements 
of the late king. When thefe confiderations. were 
weighed, they determined the council, tho ugh contrary 
to the opinion of the primate, to 


ou 
o 


t 
ive Henry their ad- 
vice for celebrating the marriage, The countefs of 
Richmond, who had concurred in the fame fentiments 
with the council, died foon after the marriage of her 34 June 
grandfon. 

THE popularity of Henry’s government, his undif- 
puted stl, his extenfive authority, his large treafures, 
the tra nquillity of his fubjeéts, were circumftances which 
rendered his domeftic adminiftration eafy and profperous: 


The fituation of foreign affairs was no lefs h happy and Foreien af- 


defirable. Italy continued ftill, as during the late feign 

to be the center of all the wars and negociations of the 

European princes; and Henry’s alliance was courted by 

all parties; at the fame time, that he was not engaged 

by any immediate intereft or neceffity to take part with 

any. Lewis XII. of France, after his conqueit of Mi- 

Jan, was the only great prince that poffefled any terri- 
tory 
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uw he was enabled by his fituation to prefcribe laws to all 


1509. 


the Italian princes and republics, and to hold the balance 
among them. But the defire of making a conqueft of 
Naples, to which he had the fame title or pretenfions 
with his predeceffor, {till engaged him in new enter- 
prizes; and as he forefaw oppofition from Ferdinand, 
who was connected both by treaties and affinity with 
Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers of 
intereft, to which the ears of that monarch were ever 
open, to engage him in an oppofite confederacy. He 
fettled with him a plan for the partition of the kingdom 
of Naples and the expulfion of Frederic: A plan, which 
the politicians of that age regarded zs the moft egregious 
imprudence in the French monarch, and the greateft 
perfidy in the Spanifh. Frederic, fupported only by 
fubjects, who were either difconten‘ed with his govern- 
ment, or indifferent about his fortunes, was unable to 
refift fo powerful a confederacy, anc was deprived of his 
dominions: But he had the fatisfation to fee Naples im- 
mediately prove the fource of contention among his ene- 
mies, Ferdinand gave fecret orders to his general, Gon- 
falvo, whom the Spaniards honour with the appellation 
of the great captain, to attack the aimies of France, and 
make himfelf mafter of all the dominions of Naples. 
Gonfalvo prevailed in every ente:prize, defeated the 
French in two pitched battles, and enfured to his prince 
the entire poffeffion of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to 
procure redrefs by force of arms, was obliged to enter 
into a fruitlefs negociation with Ferdinand for the reco- 
very of his fhare of the partition ; and all Italy, during 
fome time, was held in fufpence between thefe two 

powerful monarchs. 
‘Tere has fcarcely been any >eriod, when the ba- 
lance of power was better fecured in Europe, and feemed 
more 
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more able to maintaia itfelf without any anxious cofi- 
cern or attention of the princes. Several great mo- 
narchies were eftablifhed ; and no one fo far furpaffed the 
reft as to give any foundation, or even pretence, for jea~ 
loufy. England was united in domeftic peace, and by 
its fituation happily fecured from the invafion of foreign- 
ers. The coalition of the feveral kingdoms of Spain had 
formed one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand admi- 
niftered with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, but 
full of vigour and ability. . Lewis XII. a gallant and 
generous prince, had, by efpoufing Anne of Britanny, 
widow to his predecelor, preferved the union with that 
principality, on which the fafety of his kingdom fo much 
depended. Maximilian, the emperor, befides the here- 
ditary dominions of the Auftrian family, maintained au- 
thority in the empire, and notwithftanding the levity of 
his character, was abk to unite the German princes in 
any great plan of intereft, at leaft of defence. Charles, 
prince of Caftile, grandfon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
had already fucceeded ‘o the rich dominions of the houfe 
of Burgundy; and beng as yet in early youth, the go- 
vernment was entrufte] to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, 
a princefs endowed with fignal prudence and virtue 

The internal force of thefe feveral powerful ftates, i 
balancing each other, might long have maintained gene- 
ral tranquillity, had not the attive and enterprifing ge- 
nius of Julius If. an imbitious pontiff, firft excited the 
flames of war and dfcord among them. By his in- 
trigues, a league had been formed at Cambray°, be- 
tween himfelf, Maximlian, Lewis, and Ferdinand; and 
the object of this greit confederacy was to overwhelm, 
by their united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. 
denry, without any motive from intereft or paffion, al- 


lowed his name to be inferted in the ec onfederacy. This 
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Tue great force and fecure fituation of the confider- 
able monarchies prevented any one from afpiring to any 
congueft of moment; and though this confideration 
could not maintain general peace, or remedy the na- 
tural inquietude of men, it rendered the princes of this 
age more difpofed to defert engagements and change 
their alliances, in. which they were retained by humour 
and caprice, rather than by any natural or durable intereft, 
Julius had no fooner humbled the Venetian republic, that 
he was infpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling 
all foreigners from Italy, or, to fpeak in the ftile affected 
by the Italians of that age, the freeing of that country 
entirely from the dominion of Barbarians®, He was 
determined to make the tempeft fail firft upon Lewis; 
and in order to pave the way for this great enterprize, 
he at once fought for a ground of quarrel with that mo- 
narch, and courted the alliance of other princes, He 
declared war againft the duke of Ferrara, the confederate 
of Lewis. He folicited the favour of England, by fend- 
ing Heiry a facred rofe, perfumed with mufk and 
cinisingsd with chrifm’, He engaged in his interefts 
Bambridge, archbifhop of York, and Henry’s. ambafla- 
dor at Rome, whom he foon after created a cardinal. He 
drew over Ferdinand to his party, though that monarch, 
at firft, made no declaration of his intentions. And what 
he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with the Swifs can- 
tons, who, enraged by fome neglects put upon them by 
Lewis, accompanied with contumelious expreffions, had 
quitted the alliance of France, and waited for an oppor 
tunity of revenging themfelves’on that nation. 


Wuite the French monarch repelled the attacks of 
his enemies, he thought it alfo requifite to make an at- 
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tempt on the pope himfelf, and to defpoil him, as much 
as poffible, of that facred character, which chiefly ren- 
dered him formidable. He engaged fome cardinals, dif- 
gufted with the violence of Julius, to'defert him; and by 
their authority, he was determined, in conjunétion with 
Maximilian, who ftill adhered to his alliance, to calla 
general council, which might reform the church, and 
check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council 
was fummoned at Pifa, which from the beginning bore a 
very inaufpicious afpect, and promifed little fuccefs to its 
adherents, Except.a few French bifhops, who unwil- 
lingly obeyed the king’s commands in attending the coun- 
cil, all the other prelates kept aloof from an affembly, 
which they regarded as the offspring of faction, intrigue, 
and worldly politics. Even Pifa, the place of their refi- 
dence, fhowed them figns of contempt; which engaged 
them to transfer their feffion to Milan, a city under the 
dominion of the French monarch. Notwithftanding this 
advantage, they did not experience much more refpectful 
treatment from the inhabitants of Milan; and found it 
heceflary to make another remove to Lyons%, Lewis 
himfelf fortified thefe violent prejudices in favour of 
papal authority, by the fymptoms, which he difcovered, 
of regard, deference, and fubmiffi6n to Julius, whom 
he always fpared, éven when fortune had thrown into 
his hands the moft inviting opportunities of humbling 
him, And a8 it was known, that his confort, who had 
great influence over hiin, was extremely difquietcd in 
mind, on account of his difler.fions with the holy father,” 
all men prognofticated to Julius final fuceefs in this un- 
équal conteft. 

THE enterprizing pontiff knew his advantages, and 
availed himfelf of them with the utmoft temerity and in- 
folence, So much had he negleéted his facerdotal cha- 
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his fide, and, like a young foldier, cheerfully bore all the 
rigours of winter and a fevere feafon, in purfuit of mi- 
litary glory: Yet was he ftill able to throw, even on his 
moft moderate opponents, the charge of impiety and pro- 
phanenefs. He fummoned a council at the Lateran: He 
put Pifa under an interdict, and all the places which gave 
fhelter to the fchifmatical council : He excommunicated 
the cardinals and prelates who attended it: He even 
pointed his fpiritual thunder againft the princes who ad- 
hered to it: He freed their fubjects from all oaths of alle- 
giance, and gave their dominions to every one, who could 
take pofleffion of them. 

Ferpinanpb of Arragon, who had acquired the fir- 
mame of Catholic, regarded the eaufe of the pope and of 


religion only as a cover to his ambition and felfifh poli- 
tics: Henry, naturally fincere and fanguine in his tem- 
per, and the more fo on account of his youth and inex- 
perience, was moved with a hearty defire of protecting 
the pope from the oppreffion, to whieh he believed him 
expofed from the ambitious. enterprizes of Lewis. Hopes 
had been given him by Julius, that the title of mof 
Chriftian King, which had hitherto been annexed to the 
crown of France, and which was regarded as its moft 
precious ornament, fhould, in reward of his fervices, be 
transferred to that of England‘. Impatient alfo of ac- 
quiring that diftin@ion in Europe, to which his power 
and opulence entitled him, he could not long remain 
neuter amidft the noife of arms ; and the natural enmity 
of the Englifh againft France, as well as their ancient 
claims. upon that kingdom, led Henry to join that al- 
liance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed 
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figainft the French monarch. A herald was fent to C HAP. 
Paris, to exhort Lewis not to wage impious war againft eat 
the fovereign pontiff; and when he returned without 15% 
fuccefs, another was fent to demand the ancient patri- 
monial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and Nor 
mandy. ‘This meflage was underftood to be a declara- War with 
tion of war; and a parliament being fummoned, readily ath Fes 
granted fupplies for a purpofe fo much favoured by the 
Englith nation *. 

Buonaviso, an agent of the pope’s at London, had been 
corrupted by the court of France, and had previoufly re- 
vealed to Lewis all the meafures, which Henry was con- 
certing againft him. But this infidelity did the king 
inconfiderable prejudice, in comparifon of the treachery, 
which he experienced from the felfith purpofes of the ally, 
on whom he chiefly relied for affiftance. Ferdinand, his 
father-in-law, had fo long perfevered in a courfe of crooked 
politics, that he began even to value himfelf on his dex- 
terity in fraud and artifice; and he made a boaft of thole 
fhameful fuccefles. Being told one day, that Lewis, a 
prince of a very different character, had complained of his 
having once cheated him: ‘he lies, the drunkard !” 
faid he, ‘*I have cheated him above twenty times.” 
This prince confidered his clofe connexions with Henry, 
only as the means which enabled him the better to take 
advantage of his want of experience. He advifed him 
not to invade France by the way of Calais, where he 
himfelf fhould not have it in his power to affift him: He 
exhorted him rather to fend forces to Fontarabia, whence Expedition 
he could eafily make a conqueft of Guienne, a province, poe 
in which, it was imagined, the Englifh had ftill fome adhe- 
rents. He promifed to aflift this conqueft by the junction 
of a Spanifh army. And fo forward did he feem to pro. 
gmote the interefts of his fon-in-law, that he even fent 
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\eflels to England, in- order to tranfport over the forces 
vhich Henry had levied for that purpofe. “The marquis 
of Dorfet commanded this armament, which confifted of 
en thoufand men, moftly infantry; lord Howard, fon 
of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord Ferrars, and many 
others of the young gentry and nobility, accompanied 
iim in this fervice. All were on fire to diftinguifh them- 
‘elves by military atchievements, and to make a conqueit 
of importance for their mafter. The fecret purpofe of 
Ferdinand in this unexampled generofity was fufpeted 
oy no body. 

Tue fmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers 
between France and Spain; and as John d’Albret, the 
fovereign, was connected by friendfhip and alliance with 
Lewis, the opportunity feemed favourable to Ferdinand, 
while the Englifh forces were conjoined with his own, 
and while all adherents to the council of Pifa lay under the 
fentence of excommunication, to put himfelf in peflefion 
of thefe dominions. No fooner, therefore, was Dorfet 
landed in Guipifcoa, than the Spanifh monarch declared 
his readinefs to join him with his forces, to make with 
united arms an invafion of France, and to form the fiege 
of Bayonne, which opened the way into Guienne ": But 
he remarked to the Englifh general how dangerous it 
might prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Na- 
varre, which, being in clofe alliance with France, could 
eafily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all coms 
munication between Spain and the combined armies. To 
provide againft fo dangerous an event, he required, that 
Jobn fhould ftipulate a neutrality in the prefent war; and 
when that prince expreffed his willingnefs to enter into 
any engagement for that purpofe, he alfo required, that 
fecurity fhould be given for the ftrict obfervance ‘of it. 
John having likewife agreed to this condition, Ferdinand. 
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demanded, that he fhould deliver into his hands fix of the aa 
moft confiderable places of his dominions, together wih a 
his eldeft fon as a hoftage. Thefe were not terms tote 75*** 
propofed to a fovereign ; and as the Spanifh monarch ex- 
pected a refufal, he gave immediate orders to the duke 
of Alva, his general, to make an invafion on Navarn, 
and to reduce that kingdom. Alva foon made himfef 
matter of all the fmaller towns ; and being ready to forn 
the fiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he fummoned tle 


marquis of Dorfet to join him with the Englifh arm), 


(ar 


and concert together ali their operations. 


Dorset began to fufpeét, that the interefts of hs 
matter were very little regarded in all thefe tranfactions; 


b 
pil 
bil 


and having no orders to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he refufed to tale 
any part in the enterprize. He remained therefore in hs 
quarters at Fontarabia; but fo fubtle was the contrivane Deceit of 
PA aes y ; es ae ‘ . Fe:dinand, 
of Ferdinand, that, even while the Englith army lay in 
that fituation, it was almoft equally ferviceable to hs 
purpofe, as if it had acted. in conjunétion with hs 
own. It kept the French army in awe, and prevented t 


from advancing to fuccour the kingdom of Navarre; 


that Alva, having full leifure to condu& the fiege, mack 
himfelf mafter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to feex 
for fhelter in France. The Spanifh general applied again 
to Dorfet, and propofed to conduct with united counfel 
the operations of the holy league, fo it was called, againt 
Lewis: But as he ftill declined forming the fiege & 
Bayonne, and rather infifted on the invafion of the prin- 
cipality of Bearne, a part of the king of Navarre’s domi- 
nions, ‘which, lies on the French fide of the Pyrenees 
Dorfet, juftly fufpicious of his finifter intentions, repre 
fented, that, without new orders from his mafter, hb: 
In order w 


could not concur in fuch an undertakin 
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procure thefe orders, Ferdinand difpatched Martin de 
, Ampios to London; and perfuaded Henry, that, by the 
refractory and fcrupulous humour of the Englith general, 
the moft favourable opportunities were loft, and that it 
was necefiary he fhould, on all occafions, aét in concert 
with the Spanifh commander, who was beft acquainted 
with the fituation of the country, and the reafons of every 
operation. But before orders to this purpofe reached 
Spain, Dorfet had become extremely impatient ; and ob- 
ferving that his farther ftay ferved not to promote the main 
undertaking, and that his army was daily perifhing by 
want and ficknefs, he demanded fhipping from Ferdinand 
to tranfport them back into England. Ferdinand, who 
was bound by treaty to furnith him with this fupply, when- 
ever demanded, was at length, after many delays, obliged 
to yield to his importunity ; and Dorfet, embarking his 
troops, prepared himfelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the 
meflenger arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 
fhould remain in Spain; but the foldiers were fo difcon- 
tented with the treatment which they had met with, that 
they mutinied, and obliged their commanders to fet fail 
for England. Henry was much difpleafed with the ill 
fuccefs. of this enterprize; and it was with difficulty, that 
Dorfet, by explaining the fraudulent conduét of Ferdi- 
nand, was at laft able to appeafe him. 

Tuere happened this fummer an action at fea, which 
brought not any more decifive advantage to the Englith, 
Sir Thomas Knevet, mafter of horfe, was fent to the 
coaft of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five fail; and he 
carried with him Sir Charles Brandon, Sir John Carew, 
and many other young courtiers, who longed for an op= 
portunity of difplaying their valour. After they had 
committed fome depredations, a French fleet of thirty-nine 
fai) iffued from Breft, under the command of Primauget, 


and 
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and began an engagement with the Englifh. Fire feized CU APs 
the fhip of Primauget, who, finding his deftruction —_—4 
inevitable, bore down upon the veflel of the Englifh 75'* 
admiral, and grappling with her, refolved to make her 
fhare his fate. Both fleets ftood fome time in fufpence, 
as fpeCtators of this dreadful engagement; and all men 
{aw with horror the flames which confumed both veflels, 
and heard the cries of fury and defpair, which came 
from the miferable combatants. At Jaft, the French 
veflel blew up; and at the fame time deftroyed the Eng~- 
lith*, The reft of the French fleet made their efcape 
into different harbours, 
Tue war, which England waged againft Tiaanis 
though it brought no advantage to the former kingdom, 
was of great prejudice to the latter; and by obliging 


Lewis to withdraw his forces for the defence of his own 
dominions, loft him that fuperiority, which his arms, in 


the beginning of the campaign, had attained in Italy. 


Gafton de Foix, his nephew, a young hero, had been en- 
trufted with the command of the French forces; and in 
a few months performed fuch feats of military art and 
prowefs, as were fufficient to render illuftrious the life of 
the oldeft captain’. His career finifhed with the great 
battle of Ravenna, which, after the moft obftinate con- 
fli&, he gained over the Spanifh and papal armies. He 
perifhed the very moment his victory was complete ; and 
with him perifhed the fortune of the French arms in 
Italy. The Swifs, who had rendered themfelyes ex- 
tremely formidable by their bands of difciplined infan- 
try, invaded the Milanefe with a numerous army, and 
raifed up that inconftant people to a revolt againft the 
dominion of France. Genoa followed the example of 
the dutchy; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely 
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~~ Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ludovic, was reinftated 


3513: 


art Feb, 


Leo X. 
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in pofleffion of Milan. 

Junius difcovered extreme joy on the difcomfiture of 
the French ; and the more fo, as he had. been beholden 
for it to the Swifs, a people, whofe councils, he hoped, 
he fhould always be able to influence and govern. The 
pontiff furvived this fuccefs a very little time ; and in his 
place was chofen John de Medicis, who -took the appel- 
Jation of Leo X. and proved one of the moft illuftrious 
princes that ever fat on the papal throne. Humane, be- 
neficent, generous, affable ; the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtue*; he had a foul no lefs capable of 
forming great defigns <= his predeceffor, but was more 
gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means for the exe- 
cution of them. ‘The fole defect, indeed, of -his cha- 
racter was too great finefle and artifice; a fault, which, 
both as a prieft and an Italian, it was difficult for him to 
avoid. By the negociations of Leo, the emperor Maxt- 
milian was detached from the French intereft ; and Henry, 
notwithftanding his difappointments in the former cam= 
paign, was {till encouraged to profecute his warlike meas 
fures againft Lewis, 

Henry had fummoned a new feffion of parliament *, 
and obtained a fupply for his enterprize. It was a poll- 
tax, and impofed different fums, according to the ftation 
and riches of the perfon. A duke payed ten marks, an 
earl five pounds, a baron four pounds, a knight four marks ; ; 
every maf valued at eight hundred pounds in goods, four 
marks. An impofition was alfo granted of two fifteenths 
and four tenths’. By thefe fupplies, joined to the 
treafure, which had been left by his father, and which was 
pot yet entirely diffipated, he was enabled to levy a great 
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army, and render himfelf formidable to his enemy.. The C H A P. 
4 : F en ~ XVI 
Enelifh are faid to have been much encouraged in this fo 


enterprize, by the arrival of a veflel inthe Thames un- 1513. 
der the papal banner. It carried prefents of wine and 

hams to the king, and the more eminent courtiers ; 

and fuch fond devotion was at that time entertained 
towards the court of Rome, that thefe trivial prefents 

were every where received with the greateft triumph and 
exultation, 


In order to prevent all difturbances from Scotland, 
while Henry’s arms fhould be employed on the continent, 
Dr. Weft, dean of Windfor, was difpatched on an em- 
bafly to James, the king’s brother-in-law ; and inftruc- 
tions were given him to accommodate all differences be- 
tween the kingdoms, as well as to difcover the intentions 
of the court of Scotlands, Some complaints had already 


Sn bare 


been made on both fides. One Barton, a Scotchman, 
having fuffered injuries from the Portugueze, for which 
he could obtain no redrefs, had procured letters of marque 
againft that nation; but he had no fooner put to fea, than 
he was guilty of the grofleftabufes, committed depredations 
upon the Englifh, and much infefted the narrow feas *, 
Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and fons 
of the ear! of Surrey, failing out againft him, fought him 
in a defperate action, where the pyrate was killed; and 
they brought his fhips into the Thames, As Henry re- 
fufed all fatisfa€tion for this act of juftice, fome of the 
borderers, who wanted but a pretence for depredations, 
entered England under the command of lord Hume, war- 
den of the marches, and committed great ravages on that 
kingdom. Notwithftanding thefe mutual grounds of dif- 
fatisfaction, matters might eafily have been accommo- 
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dated, had it not been for Henry’s intended invafion of 


ww France, which rouzed the jealoufy of the Scotifh na- 


1513. 
‘War with 
Scotland. 


tion®, The ancient league, which fubfifted between 
France and Scotland, was conceived to be the ftrongeft 
band of connexion; and the Scots univerfally believed, 
that, were it not for the countenance which they received 
from this foreign alliance, they had never been able fo 
long to maintain their independence againft a people fo 
much fuperior. James was farther incited to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of France, 
whofe knight he had ever in all tournaments profefled 
himfelf, and who fummoned him, according to the ideas 
of romantic gallantry, prevalent in that age, to take the 
field in her defence, and prove himfelf her true and va- 
Jorous champion. The remonftrances of his confort and 
of his wifeft counfellors were in vain oppofed to the mar- 
tial ardour of this prince. He firft fent a f{quadron of 
fhips to the affiftance of France; the only fleet which 
Scotland feems ever to have poffefled. And though he 
ftill made profeffions of maintaining a neutrality, the 
Englifh ambaflador eafily forefaw, that a war would in 
the end prove inevitable; and he gave warning of the 
danger to his mafter, who fent the earl of Surrey to put 
the borders in a pofture of defence,. and to refift the ex- 
pected invafion of the enemy. 


Hewry, all on fire for military fame, was little dif- 


‘couraged by this appearance of a diverfion from the 


north; and fo much the lefs, as he flattered himfelf with 
the affiftance of all the confiderable potentates of Europe 
in his invafion of France. The pope ftill continued to 
thunder out his excommunications againft Lewis, and 
all the adherents of the fchifmatical council: The Swifs 
cantons made profeffions of violent animofity againft 
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France: The ambafladors of Ferdinand and Maximilian C HA P. 


had figned with thofe of Henry a treaty of alliance againft , panies f 


that power, and had ftipulated the time and place of their 1573 
intended invafion: And though Ferdinand difavowed his 
ambaflador, and even figned a truce for a twelvemonth 

with the common enemy; Henry was not yet fully con- 
vinced of his felfifhh and finifter intentions, and ftill 

hoped for his concurrence after the expiration of that 

term. He had now got a minifter who complied with 

all his inclinations, and flattered him in every fcheme, 

to which his fanguine and impetuous temper was in- 
clined. 

Tuomas Wotsey, dean of Lincoln, and almoner to wolfey mie 
the king, furpaffed in favour all his minifters, and was nifter. 
faft advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur, which 
he afterwards attained. This man was fon of a butcher 
at Ipfwich; but having got a learned education, and 
being endowed with anexcellent capacity, he was admitted 
into the marquis of Dorfet’s family as tutor to that noble- 
man’s children, and foon gained the friendfhip and coun- 
tenance of his patron‘. He was recommended to be chap- 

Jain to Henry VII. and being employed by that monarch 
in a fecret negociation, which regarded his intended mar- 
riage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian’s daughter, he 
acquitted himfelf to the king’s fatisfaction, and obtained 
the praife both of diligence and dexterity in his conduct®. 
That prince, having given him a commiffion tg Maxi- 
milian, who at that time refided in Bruffels, was: fur- 
prized, in lefs than three days after, to fee Wolfey prefent 
himéelf before him ; and fuppofing that he had protract- 
ed his departure, he began to reprove him for the dila- 
tory execution of his orders, Wolfey informed him, that 
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he had juft returned from Bruffels, and had fuccefsfully 


UH — fulfilled all his majefty’s commands, ‘ But on fecond 


** thoughts,” faid the king, ** I found that fomewhat was 
‘¢ omitted in your orders; and have fent a meflenger after 
© you, with fuller inftructions.” ** I met the meflen- 
“* ger,” replied Wolfey, ‘on my return: But as I had 
© reflected on that omiflion, I ventured of myfelf to ex- 
“© ecute what, I knew, muft be your majefty’s inten- 
« tions.” The death of Henry, foon after this incident, 
retarded the advancement of Wolfey, and prevented his 
reaping. any advantage from the good opinion, which 
that monarch had entertained of him: But thencefor- 
wards he was looked on at court as a rifing man; and 
Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, caft his eye upon him as 
one, who might be ferviceable to him in his prefent fitu- 
ation’, This prelate, obferving that the earl of Surrey 
had totally eclipfed him in favour, refolved to introduce 
Wolfey to the young prince’s familiarity, and hoped, 
that he might rival Surrey in his infinuating arts, and 
yet be content to act in the cabinet a part fubordinate 
to Fox himfelf, who had promoted him. In a little 
time, Wolfey gained fo much on the king, that he fup- 
planted both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his truft 
and confidence. Being admitted to Henry’s parties of 
pleafure, he took the lead in every jovial converfation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment, which 
he found fuitable to the age and inclination of the young 
monarch. Neither his own years, which were near 
forty, nor his charaéter of a clergyman, were any re- 
ftraint upon him, or engaged ‘him to check, by any ufe- 
lefs feverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had fmall 
propenfion to debauchery, paffed his carelefs hours. Dur- 
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ing the intervals of amufement he introduced bufinefs,c H A P, 
and infinuated thofe maxims of conduét which he was Beith 
defirous his mafter fhould adopt. He obferved to him, 1grge 
that, while he entrufted his affairs into the hands of 
his father’s counfellors, he had the advantage indeed of 
employing men of wifcom and experience, but men who 
owed not their promotion to his favour, and who fcarcely 
thought themfelves accountable to him for the exercife 
of their authority: That by the factions, and cabals, 
and jealoufies, which had long prevailed among them, 
they more obftructed the advancement of his affairs, 
than they promoted it by the knowledge, which age and 
practice had conferred upon them : ‘That while he thought 
proper to pafs his time in thofe pleafures, to which 
his age and royal fortune invited him, and in thofe 
ftudies, which would in time enable him to fway the 
fcepter with abfolute authority, his beft fyftem of govern- 
ment would be to entruft his authority into the hands of 
fome one perfon, who was the creature of his will, and 
who could entertain no view but that of promoting his 
fervice: And that if this minifter had alfo the fame relifh 
for pleafure with himfelf, and the fame tafte for fcience, 
he could more eafily, at intervals, account to him for his 
whole conduét, and introduce his mafter gradually into 
the knowledge of public bufinefs, and thus, without te- 
dious conftraint or application, initiate him in the fcience 
ef government}. 

Henry entered into all the views of Wolfley ; and 
finding no one fo capable of executing this plan of admi- 
niftration as the perfon who propofed it, he foon ad- 
vanced his favourite, from being the companion of his 
pleafures, to be a member of his council; and from. be- 
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—— minifter. By this rapid advancement and uncontrouled 
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authority, the character and genius of Wolfey had full 
opportunity to difplay itfelf. Infatiable in his acqui- 
fitions, but ftill more magnificent in his expence: Of 
extenfive capacity, but ftill more unbounded enterprize: 
Ambitious of power, but: fti]l more defirous of glory: 
Infinuating, engaging, perfuafive; and, by turns, lofty, 
elevated; commanding: Haughty to his equals, but af- 
fable to his dependants; oppreffive to the people, but 
liberal. to his friends ; more generous than grateful ; lefs 
moved by injuries than by contempt; he was framed 
to take the afcendant in every intercourfe with others, 
but exerted this fuperiority of zature with fuch oftentation 
as expofed him to envy, and made every one willing te 
recal the original inferiority or rather meannefs of his 
fortune. 


THE branch of adminiftration, in which Henry moft 
exerted himfelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 
Wolfley, was the military, which, as it fuited the natural 
gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the are 
dour of his youth, was the principal objet of his atten- 
tion. Finding that Lewis had made great preparations 
both by fea and land to-refift him, he was no lefs careful 
to levy a formidable army, and equip a confiderable 
fleet for the invafion of France. The command of the: 
fleet was entrufted to Sir Edward Howard: who, after 
fcouring the channel for fome time, prefented himfelf 
before Breft, where the French navy then lay; and he 
challenged them to a combat. The French admiral, 
who expected from the Mediterranean a reinforcement of 
fome gallies under the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, 
kept within the harbour, and faw with patience the * 
Englifh burn and deftroy the country in the neighbour- 
hood, At laft Prejeant arrived with fix gallies, and put 
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into Conquet, a place within a few leagues of Breft; CH A Pe 
where he fecured himfelf behind fome batteries, which en ots 
he had planted on rocks, that lay on each fide of him, '5%3+ 
Howard was, notwithftanding, determined to make an at- 25th Aprile 
tack upon him ; and as he had but two gallies, he took 

himfelf the command of one, and gave the other to_lord 

Ferrars. He was followed by fome row-barges and fome 

crayers under the command of Sir Thomas Cheyney, 

Sir William Sidney, and other officers of diftinction. 

He immediately faftened on Prejeant’s fhip, and leaped 

on board of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spanifh ca- 

valier, and feventeen Englifhmen. The cable, mean- 

while, which faftened his fhip to that of the enemy, be- 

ing cut, the admiral was thus left in the hands of the 

French ; and as he ftill continued the combat with great 
gallantry, he was pufhed overboard by their pikes *. 

Lord Ferrars, feeing the admiral’s galley fall off, follow- 

ed with the other fmall veffels; and the whole fleet was 

fo difcouraged by the lofs of their commander, that they 

retired from before Breft!, The French navy came out 

of harbour; and even ventured to invade the coaft of 

Suffex. ‘They were repulfed, and Prejeant, their com- 

mander, loft an eye by the fhot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceafed admiral, fucceeded to 

the command of the Englifh fleet; and little memorable 

paffed at fea during this fummer, 


Great preparations had been making at land, during 
the whole winter, for an invafion on France by the way 


K It was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral was good for any thing, 
that was not brave even to a degree of madnefs, As the fea-fervice requires 
much lefs plan and contrivance and capacity than the land, this mexim has 
great plaufibility and appearance of truth ; Though the fate of Howard him= 
felf may ferve as a proof that even there courage ought to be tempered wit ® 
difcretion. 
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of Calais; but the fummer was well advanced before 
every thing was in fufficient readiriefs for the intended 
enterprize. The long peate which the kingdom had 
enjoyed, had fomewhat unfitted the Englifh for military 
expeditions; and the great change, which had lately 
been introduced in the art of war, had rendered it ftill 
more difficult to enure them to the ufe of the weapons 
now employed in action. The Swifs, and after them the 
Spaniards, had fhown the advantage of a ftable infantry; 
who fought with pike and fword, and were able to re 
pulfe even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the great 
force of the armies formerly confifted. The practice of 
fire-arms was become common ; though the caliver, which 
was the weapon now in ufe, was fo inconvenient, and 
attended with fo many difadvantages, that it had not en- 
tirely difcredited the bow, a weapon in which the Eng- 
lith excelled all European nations. A confiderable part 


of the forces, which Henry levied for the invafion of - 


France, confifted of archers; and as foon as affairs were 
in readinefs, the vanguard of the army, amounting to 
Sooo men, under the command of the earl of Shrewf- 
bury, failed over to Calais. Shrewfbury was accompa= 
nied by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitzwater,. Haft. 
ings, Cobham, and Sir Rice ap Thomas, captain of the 
light horfe, Another body of 6000 men foon after fol- 
lowed under the command of lord Herbert, the cham- 
berlain, attended by the earls of Northumberland and 
Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, together with Ca- 
rew, Curfon, and other gentlemen. 

Tue king himfelf prepared to follow with the main 
body and rear of the army; and he appointed the queen 
regent of the kingdom during his abfence. That he 
might fecure her adminiftration from. all difturbance, he 

ordered 
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ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, to be be- © an AP, 
headed in the Tower, the nobleman who had been at-, mdi. ) 
tainted and imprifoned during the late reign. Henry was 1513: 
led to commit this act of violence by the dying commands, 

as is imagined, of his father, who told him, that he ne- 

ver anid be free from danger, while a man of fo turbu- 

lent a difpofition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard 

de Ja Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a com- 

mand in the French fervice, and foolifhly attempted to 

revive the York faction, and to inftigate them againft 

the prefent government, he probably, by that means, 

drew more fuddenly the king’s vengeance on this unhappy 
nobleman. 


Ar laft; Henry, attended by the duke of Buckingham 3oth June, 
and many others of the nobility, arrived at Calais, and 
entered upon his French expedition, from which he fondly 
expected fo much fuccefs and glory™. Of all thofe allies, 
on whofe affiftance he relied, the Swifs alone fully per- 
formed their engagements. Being put in motion by a Invafion of 
fum of money fent them by Henry, and incited by their ss 
victories obtained in Italy, and by their animofity againft 
France, they were preparing to enter that kingdom with 
an army of twenty-five thoufand men; and no equal 
force could be oppofed to their incurfion. Maximilian 
had received an advance of 120,000 crowns from Henry, 
and had promifed to reinforce the Swifs with 8000 men, 
but failed in his engagements. That he might make 
atonement to the king, he himfelf appeared in the Low 
Countries, and joined the Englifh army with fome Ger- 
man and Flemifh foldiers, who were ufeful in giving an 
example of difcipline to Henry’s new levied forces. Ob- 
ferving the difpofition of the Englifh monarch to be more | 
bent on glory than on intereft, he inlifted himfelf in his 
fervice, wore the crofs of St. George, and received pay, 
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tains. But while he exhibited this extraordinary fpec- | 
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a hundred crowns a day, as one of his fubjects and cap- 


tacle, of an emperor of Germany ferving under a king 
of England, he was treated with the higheft refpedt 
by Henry, and really directed all the operations of the 
Englifh army. 

Berore the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the 
camp, the earl of Shrewfbury and lord Herbert had formec 
the fiege of Terotiane, a town fituated on the frontiers 
of Picardy; and they began to attack the place with vi- 
gour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the town, and 
had a garrifon not exceeding two thoufand men; yet made 
they fuch ftout refiftance as protracted the fiege a month; 
and they at laft found themfelves more in danger from 
want of provifions and ammunition, than from the aflault 
of the befiegers. Having conveyed intelligence of their 
fituation to Lewis, who had advanced to Amiens with 
his army, that prince gave orders to throw relief into the 
place. Fontrailles appeared at the head of 800 horfe- 
men, each of whom carried a fack of gunpowder behind 
him, and two quarters of bacon. With this fmall force 
he made a fudden and unexpected irruption into the Eng- 
lifh camp, and furmounting all refiftance, advanced to 
the foflee of the town, where each horfeman threw down 
his burden. They immediately returned at the gallop, 
and were fo fortunate as again to break through tle 
Englifh, and to fuffer little or no lofs in this dangerous 
attempt °. 

Burt the Englifh had, foon after, full revenge for the 
infult. Henry had received intelligence of the approach 
of the French horfe, who had advanced to protect another 
incurfion of Fontrailles ; and he ordered fome troops to 
pafs the Lis, in order to oppofe them. The cavalry of 
France, though they confifted chiefly of gentlemen, who 
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had behaved with great gallantry in many defperate actions C_H A Ps 
in Italy, were, on fight of the enemy, feized with fo un- aes 
accountable a panic, that they immediately took to fight, 1513+ 
and were purfued by the Englifh, The duke of Lon- 
gueville, who commanded the French, Bufi d’Amboife, 
Clermont, Imbercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many 

other officers of diftinétion, were made prifoners°. This 

action, or rather rout, is fometimes called the battle of 
Guinegate, from the place where it was fought; but 

more commonly the Battle of Spurs, becaufe the French, 

that day, made more ufe of their fpurs than of their 

{words or military weapons. 

AFTER fo confiderable an advantage, the king, who 
was at the head of a complete army of above 50,000 men, 
might have made incurfions to the gates of Paris, and 
fpread confufion and defolation every where. It gave 
Lewis great joy, when he heard, that the Englifh, in- 
ftead of pufhing their vi&tory, and attacking the difmayed 
troops of France, returned to the fiege of fo inconfider= 
able a place as Teroiiane.’ The governors were obliged 
foon after to capitulate ; and Henry found his acquifition 
of fo little moment, though gained at the expence of 
fome blood, and what, in his prefent circumftances, was 
more important, of much valuable time, that he immedi+ 
ately demolifhed the fortifications. The-anxieties of the 
French were again revived with regard to the motions of 
the Englith. The Swifs at the fame time had entered 
Burgundy with a formidable army, and laid fiege to Di- 
jon, which was in no condition to refiftthem. Ferdinand 
himfelf, though he had made a truce with Lewis, feemed 
difpofed to lay hold of every advantage which fortune 
fhould prefent to him, Scarcely ever was the French 
monarchy in greater danger; or lefs in a condition to de+ 
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fend itfelf againft thofe powerful armies, which on every 
fide aflailed or threatened it. Even many of the inha- 
bitants of Paris, who believed themfelves expofed to the 
rapacity and violence of the enemy, began to diflodge, 
without knowing what place could afford them greater 
fecurity. 

Bur Lewis was extricated from his prefent difficulties 
by the manifold blunders of his enemies. ‘The Swifs 
allowed themfelves to be feduced into a negociation by 
Tremoille, governor of Burgundy ; and without making 
enquiry, whether that hobleman had any powers to treat, 
they accepted of the conditions which he offered them, 
Tremoille, who knew that he fhould be difavowed by 
his mafter, ftipulated whatever they were pleafed to de- 
mand; and thought himfelf happy, at the expence of 
fome payments, and very large promifes, to get rid of fo 


‘formidable an enemy ?. 


Tue meafures of Henry fhowed equal ignorance in 
the art of war with that of the Swifs in negociation. 
Tournay was a great and fich city, which, though 
it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged to 
France, and afforded the troops of that kingdom a paflage 
into the heart of the Netherlands. Maximilian, who 
was defirous of freeing his grandfon from fo troublefome 
a neighbour, advifed Henry to lay fiege to the place; 
and the Englifh monarch, not confidering that fuch an 
acquifition nowife advanced his conquefts in France, was 
fo imprudent as to follow this interefted counfel, The 
city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being exempt- 
ed from the burthen of a garrifon, the burghers, againft 
the remonftrance of their fovereign, ftrenuoufly infifted 
on maintaining this dangerous privilege ; and they en- 
gaged, by themfelves, to make a vigorous defence againft 
the enemy 4. ‘Their courage failed them when matters 
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came to trial; and after a few days fiege, the place was cee 
furrendered to the Englifh, The bifhop of Tournay was——— 
lately dead; and as a new bifhop was already eleéted by eS 
the chapter, but not inftalled in his office, the king be- 
flowed the adminiftration of the fee on his favourite, 
Wolfey, and put him in immediate pofleffion of the re- 
venues, which were confiderable'. Hearing of the retreat 
of the Swifs, and obferving the feafon to be far advanced, 
he thought proper to return to England ; and he carried 
the greater part of his army with him. Succefs had at- 
tended him in every enterprize; and his youthful mind 
was much elated with this feeming profperity ; but all 
men of judgment, comparing the advantages of his fitua- 
tion with his progrefs, his expence with his acquifitions, 
were convinced, that this campaign, fo much vaunted, 
was, in reality, both ruinous and inglorious to him *. 

Tue fuccefs, which, during this fummer, had attended 
Henry’s arms in the North, was much more decifive. 
The king of Scotland had affembled the whole force 
of his kingdom; and having pafled the Tweed with a 
brave, though a tumultuary army of above 50,000 men, 
he ravaged thofe parts of Northumberland’ which lay 
neareft that river, and he employed himfelf in taking the 
caftles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places 
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of fmall importance. Lady Ford, being taken prifoner in i 
her caftle, was prefented to James, and fo gained on the 
affections of that prince, that he wafted in pleafure the | 
critical time, which, during the abfence of his enemy, he 
fhould have employed in pufhing his conquefts. His 
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troops, lying in a barren country, where they foon con- 
fumed all the provifions, began to be pinched with hun- 
ger; and as the authority of the prince was feeble, and 
military difcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, 
many of them had ftolen from the camp, and retired 
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CH A P. homewards. Meanwhile, the earl of Surrey, having col- 
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fent over from the king’s army in France, marched to the 
defence of the country, and approached the Scots, who 
lay on fome high ground near the hills of Cheviot. ‘The 
river Till ran between the armies, and prevented an en- 
gagement: Surrey therefore fent a herald to the Scottifh 
camp, challenging the enemy to defcend into the plain of 
Milfield, which Jay towards the fouth; and there, ap- 
pointing a day for the combat, to try their valour on 
equal ground, As he received no fatisfactory anfwer, he 
made a feint of marching towards Berwick; as if he in- 
tended to enter Scotland, to lay wafte the borders, and cut 
off the provifions of the enemy. The Scottifh army, in 
order to prevent his purpofe, put themfelves in motion ; 3 
and having fet fire to the huts in which they had quar~ 
tered, they defcended from the hills, Surrey, taking 
advantage of the fmoke, which was blown towards 
him, and which concealed bis movements, paffed the 
Till with his artillery and vanguard at the bridge of 
Twilfel, and fent the reft of his army to feck a ford higher 
up the river. 

AN engagement was now become inevitable, and both 
fides prepared for it with tranquillity and ordert. ‘The 
Englifh divided their army into two lines: Lord Howard 
led the main body of the firft line, Sir Edmond Howard 
the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Conftable the left. The 
earl of Surrey himfelf commanded the main body of the 
fecond line, lord Dacres the right wing, Sir Edward 
Stanley the left. The front of the Scots ‘preted three 
divifions to the enemy : The middle was led by the king 
himfelf: The right by the earl of Huntley, affifted by 
lord Hume: The left by the earls of Lenox and Argyle, 
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A fourth divifion under the earl of Bothwel made a bedy ae 


of referve. Huntley began the battle ; and after a fharp —_.|_» 
conflict, put to flight the left wing of the Englifh, and 15' 
chaced them off the field: But on returning from the 

purfuit, he found the whole Scottifh army in great dif- 

order, The divifion under Lenox and Argyle, elated 

with the fuccefs of the other wing, had broken their 

ranks, and notwithftanding the remonftrances: and en- 

treaties of La Motte, the French ambaflador, had rufhed 
headlong upon the enemy. Not only Sir Edmond How- 

ard, at the head of his divifion, received them with great 

valour; but Dacres, who commanded in the fecond line, 
wheeling about during the action, fell upon their rear, 

and put them to the fword without refiftance. The di- 

vifion under James and that under Bothwel, animated by 

the valour of their leaders, ftill made head againfts the 
Englifh, and throwing themfelves into a circle, protra¢ted 

the action, till night feparated the combatants. The 

victory feemed yet undecided, and the numbers that fell 

on each fide, were nearly equal, amounting to above 

5000 men: But the morning difcovered where the 
advantage lay. The Englifh had loft only perfons of ; 
{mall note; but the flower of the Scottifh nobility had ii} 
fallen in battle, and their king himfelf, after the moft 
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diligent enquiry, could no where be found, Jn fearching 
the field, the Englifh met with a dead body, which re- 
fembled him, and was arrayed in a fimilar habit; and 
they put it in a leaden coffin, and fent-it to London, 
During fome time it was kept unburied ; becaufe James 
died under fentence of excommunication, on account of 
his confederacy with France, and his oppofition to the 
holy fee’: But upon Henry’s application, who pretended 
that this prince had, in the inftant before his death, dif- 
covered figns of repentance, abfolution was given him, 
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CHA P. and his body was interred. The Scots, however, ftill 
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on the field of battle, but that of one E]phinfton, wko 
had been arrayed in arms refembling their king’s, in order 
to divide the attention of the Englifh, and fhare the dan- 
ger with his mafter. It was believed that James had been 
feen, croffing the Tweed at Kelfo; and fome imagined 
that he had been killed by the vaffals of lord Hume, 
whom that nobleman had inftigated to commit fo enor- 
mous acrime. But the populace entertained the opinion 
that he was ftill alive, and having fecretly gone in pil- 
grimage to the holy land, would foon return, and take 
pofleffion of the throne. This fond conceit was long en= 
tertained among the Scots. 

Tue king of Scotland and moft of his chief nobles 
being flain in the field of Flouden, fo this battle was 
called, an inviting opportunity was offered to Henry of 
gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of re- 
ducing it to fubjection. But he difcovered on this occa- 
fion a mind truly great and generous. When the queen 
of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during 
the infancy of her fon, applied for peace, he readily 
granted it; and took compaffion of the helplefs condi- 
tion of his fifter and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who 
had gained him fo great a victory, was reftored to the title 
of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his fa- 
ther, for engaging on the fide of Richard TI]. Lord How- 
ard was honoured with the title of earl of Surrey. Sir 
Charles Brandon the king’s favourite, whom he had be- 
fore created vifcount Lifle, was now raifed to the dignity 
of duke of Suffolk. Wolfey, who was both his favour= 
ite and his minifter, was created bifhop of Lincoln. Lord 
Herbert obtained the title of earl of Worcefter. Sir Ed- 
ward Stanley, that of lord Monteagle. 
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THOUGH peace with Scotland gave Henry fecurity on CHAP: 
that fide, and enabled him to profecute in tranquillity pent < 
his enterprize againft France, fome other incidents had 1514. 
happened, which more than counterbalanced this fortu- 
nate event, and ferved to open his eyes with regard to the 
rafhnefs of an undertaking,- into which his youth and 
high fortune had betrayed him. 

Lewis, fully fenfible of the dangerous fituation, to 
which his kingdom had been reduced during the former 
campaign, was refolved, by every expedient, to prevent 
the return of like perils, and to break the confederacy of 
his enemies, ‘The pope was nowife difpofed to pufh the 
French to extremity ; and provided they did not return to 
take poffeffion of Milan, his interefts rather led him to 
preferve the balance among the contending parties. He 
accepted, therefore, of Lewis’s offer to renounce the coun- 
cil of Lyons; and he took off the excommunication, 
which his predeceflor and himfelf had fulminated againft 
that king and his kingdom, Ferdinand was now faft de- 
clining in years; and as he entertained no farther ambi- 
tion than that of keeping pofleflion of Navarre, which he 
had fubdued by his arms and policy, he readily hearkened 
to the propofals of Lewis for prolonging the truce ano- 
ther year; and he even fhowed an inclination of forming 
a more intimate connexion with that monarch. Lewis 
had dropped hints of his intention to marry his fecond 
daughter, Renée, either to Charles, prince of Spain, or 
his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grandfons of the 
Spanifh monarch ; and he declared his refolution of be- 
ftowing on her, as her portion, his claim to the dutchy 
of Milan. Ferdinand not only embraced thefe propofals 
with joy ; but alfo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in 
the fame views, and procured his acceffion to a treaty, 
which opened fo inviting a profpect of aggrandizing their 
common grandchildren, 

WHEN 
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CHAP. Wuen Henry was informed of Ferdinand’s renewal of 

XXVII. ; : ; : 
‘ ithe truce with Lewis, he fell into a violent rage, and 
1514- Joudly complained, that his father-in-law had firft, by 
high promifes and pro‘effions, engaged him in enmity 


with France, and afterwards, without giving him the 
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leaft warning, had now again facrificed his interefts to 
his own felfith purpofes, and had left him expofed alone 
to all the danger and expence of the war. In propor- 
tion to his eafy credulity and his unfufpecting reliance on 
Ferdinand was the vehemence with which he exclaimed 
againft the treatment which he met with ; and he threat~ 
ened revenge for this egregious treachery and breach of 
faith ¥. But he loft all patience when informed of the 
other negociation, by which Maximilian was alfo feduced 
from his alliance, and in which propofals had been 
agreed to, for the marriage of the prince of Spain with 
the daughter of France. Charles, during the lifetime of 
the late king, had been affianced to Mary, Henry’s younger 
fifter ; and as the prince now approached the age of pu- 
berty, the king had expected the immediate completion of 
the marriage, and the honourable fettlement of a fifter, 
for whom he had entertained a tender affeCtion. Such a 
complication, therefore, of injuries gave him the higheft 
difpleafure, and infpired him with a defire of expredling 
his difdain towards thofe who had impofed on his 
youth and inexperience, and had abufed his too great 
facility. 
Tue duke of Longueville, who had been made pri- 
foner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was ftill 
detained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
thefe difpofitions of Henry, in order to procure a peace 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be paffionately 
defired by his mafter. He reprefented to the king, that 
Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door was 
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thereby opened for an affinity, which might tend to the ye P, 
advantage of both kingdoms, and which would ferve to. : 
terminate honourably all the differences between them: 1514 
That fhe had left Lewis no male children; and as he had 

ever entertained a ftrong defire of having heirs to the 
crown, no marriage feemed more fuitable to him than 

that with the princefs of England, whofe youth and 
beauty afforded the moft flattering hopes in that particu- 

lar: That though the marriage of a princefs of fixteen, 

with a king of fifty-three, might feem unfuitable; yet 

the other advantages, attending the alliance, were more 

than a fufficient compenfation for this inequality: And 

that Henry, in loofening his connexions with Spain, from 

which he had never reaped any advantage, would con- 

tract a clofe affinity with Lewis, a prince, who, through 

his whole life, had invariably maintained the charaéter of 
probity and honour. 

As Henry feemed to hearken to this difcourfe with 
willing ears, Longueville informed his mafter of the pro- 
bability, which he difcovered, of bringing the matter to 
a happy conclufion ; and he received full powers for ne- 
gociating the treaty. The artieles were eafily adjufted 
between the monarchs. Lewis agreed that Tournay Dlg 
fhould remain in the hands of the Englifh; that Richard 7, Augutt. 
de Ja Pole fhould be banifhed to Metz, there to live on a 
penfion afligned him by Lewis; that Henry fhould re- 
ceive payment of a million of crowns, being the arrears 
due by treaty to his father and himfelf; and that the prin- 
cefs Mary fhould bring four hundred thoufand crowns as 
her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure as any queen 
of France, even the former, who was heirefs of Britany. 


The two princes alfo agreed on the fuccours, with which 
they fhould mutually fupply each other, in cale either of 
them were attacked by an enemy *. 
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ki Fs In confequence of this treaty, Mary was fent over to 
France with a fplendid retinue, and Lewis met her at } 
oth Odob. Abbeville, where the efpoufals were celebrated. He was 
enchanted with the beauty, grace, and numerous accom- : 
plifhments of the young princefs ; and being naturally of ; 
an amorous difpofition, which his advanced age had not 
entirely cooled, he was feduced into fuch a courfe of gaiety 
and pleafure, as proved very un{uitable to his declining 
Ete ftate of healthy. He died in lefs than three months after. 7 


the marriage, to the extreme regret of the French nation, 
who, fenfible of his tender concern for their welfare, 
gave him with one voice the honourable appellation of 
father of his people. 

Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and 
twenty, who had married Lewis’s elder daughter, fuc- 
ceeded him on the throne; and by his activity, valour, 
generofity, and other virtues, gave prognottics of a happy 
and glorious reign. This young monarch had been 
extremely ftruck with the charms of the Englifh prin- 
cefs; and even during his predeceffor’s life-time, had 
payed her fuch affiduous court, as made fome of his 
friends apprehend, that he had entertained views of gal- 


_ Jantry towardsher. But being warned, that, by indulging 


this paffion, he might probably exclude himfelf from the 
throne, he forbore all farther addrefles ; and even watched 
the young dowager with a very careful eye during the firft 
months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, was at that time in the court of France, the 
moft comely perfonage of his time, and the moft accom- 
plifhed in all the exercifes, which were then thought to 
befit a courtier and a foldier, He was Henry’s chief fa- 
yourite; and that monarch had even once entertained 
thoughts of marrying him to his fifter, and had given in- 
dulgence to the mutual paflion, which took place be- 
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tween them. The queen afked Suffolk, whether he hadC H A P. 
now the courage, without farther reflection, to efpoufe aes ~ + 
her; and fhe told him, that her brother would more ea- 1515. 
fily forgive him for not afking his confent, than for act- 

ing contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not fo in- 

viting an offer ; and their nuptials were fecretly celebrated 

at Paris. Francis, who was pleafed with this marriage, 

as it prevented Henry from forming any powerful alliance 

by means of his fifter*, interpofed his good offices in ap- 

peafing him: And even Wolfey, having entertained no 
jealoufy of Suffolk, who was content to participate in 

the king’s pleafures, and had no ambition to engage in 

public bufinefs, was active in reconciling the king to his 

fifter and brother-in-law ; and he obtained them permif- 

fion to return to England, 
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N the fifth year of the king, the commons complained of be 

government about the king’s perfon, bis court, the exceffve 
number of his fervants, of the abufes in the Chancery, Kin’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of grievous oppreffions in 
the country, by the great multitudes of maintainers of quarrésy 
{men linked in confederacies together) who-bchaved them/felnes 
like kings in the country, fo as there was very little law or right, 
and of other things which they faid were the caufe of the hte 
commotions under Wat Tyler. Par}. Hift. vol. i. p. 365. This 
irregular government, which no king and no houfe of con- 
mons had been able to remedy, was the fource of the licm- 
tioufnefs of the great, and turbulency of the people, as will 
as tyranny of the princes. If fubjects would enjoy libery, 
and kings fecurity, the laws muft be executed. 

In the ninth of this reign, the commons alfo difcovered in 
accuracy and a jealoufy of liberty, which we fhould little «- 
pect in thofe rude times. ‘‘ It was agreed by parliamen,” 
fays Cotton, p. 309, “* that the fubfidy of wools, wool fels, 
** and fkins, granted to the king until the time of Midfumner 
** then enfuing, fhould ceafe from the fame time unto the faft 
** of St. Peter ad vincula; for that thereby the king fhouldbe 
‘< interrupted for claiming fuch grant as due.” See alfo Cit- 
ton, p. 198. 

NOTE [Bj], p. 16. 
NYGHTON, p.2715, &c. The fame author, p. 26f, 
I tells us, that the king, in return to the meflage, fad, 
that he would not for-their defire remove the meaneft fcullon 
frem 
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from his kitchen. This author alfo tells us, that the king 
faid to the commiffioners, when they harangued him, that he 
faw his fubjeéts were rebellious, and his beft way would be 
to call in the king of France to his aid. But it is plain, that 
all thefe {peeches were either intended by Knyghton merely as 
an ornament to his hiftory, or are falfe. For (1) when the 
five fords aceufe the king’s minifters in the next parliament, 
and impute to them every rath aétion of the king, they {peak 
nothing of thefe replies which are fo obnoxious, were fo re- 
cent, and are pretended to have been fo public. (2) The 
king, fo far from having any connexions at that time with 
France, was threatened with a dangerous invafion from that 
kingdom. This ftory feems to have been taken from the re- 
proaches afterwards thrown out againft him, and to have been 
transferred by the hiftorian to this time, to which they cannot 
be applied. 


NOTE [C], p. 21. 


We mutt except the 12th article, which accufes Brembre 
of having cut off the heads of twenty-two prifoners, 
confined for felony or debt, without warrant or procefs of 
law : But as it is not conceivable what intereft Brembre could 


have to treat thefe felons and debtors in fuch a manner, we © 


may prefume that the fact is either falfe or mifreprefented. 
It was in thefe mens power to fay any thing againft the perfons 
accufed : No defence or apology was admitted: All was law- 
lefs will and pleafure, 

They are alfo accufed of defigns to murder the lords: but 
thefe accufations either are general, or defiroy one another. 
Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London: Sometimes, as 
in article 28th, by trial and falfe inquefts: Sometimes, as in 
article 28th, by means of the king of France, who was to re- 
ceive Calais for his pains. 


NOTE [D], p. 23. 


q* general, the parliament in thofe days never paid a pro- 
per regard to Edward’s ftatute of treafons, though one of 
the moit advantageous laws for the fubject that has ever been 

enacted, 
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enated. In the 17th of the king, the dukes of Lancafter and 
Glocefter complain to Richard, that Sir Thomas Talbot, with 
others of bis adherents, confpired the death of the Jaid dukes in 
divers parts of Chefbire, as the fame was confeffed and well 
known ; and praying that the parliament may judge of the fault. 
Whereupon the king and the lords in the parliament judged the 
Same fa to be open and high treafon: And hereupon they award 
twowrits, the one to the fheriff of York, and the other to the foe- 
riffs of Derby, to take the body of the faid Sir Thomas returnable 
in the King’s bench in the month of Eafter then enfuing. And 
open proclamation was made in Wefminfter-hall, that upon the 
Sreriff’s return, and at the next coming in of the faid Sir Tho- 
mas, the faid Thomas foould be convided of treafon, and incur 
the lofs and pain of the fame: And all fuch as foould receive him 
after the proclamation fbould incur the Jame lo/s and pain. Cot- 
ton, p. 354. Tt is to be obferved, that this extraordinary 
judgment was paffed in a time of tranquillity. Though the 
ftatute itfelf of Edward ILI. referves a power to the parlia- 


ment to declare any new fpecies of treafon, it is not to be © 


fuppofed that this power was referved to the houfe of lords 
alone, or that men were to be judged by a law ex fof faudfo. 
At leaft, if fuch be the meaning of the claufe ; it may be 
afirmed, that men were at that time very ignorant of the firft 
principles of law and juftice. 


NOTE [E], p. 30. 

N the preceding parliament, the commons had fhewn adifa 

pofition very complaifant to the king ; yet there happened 
an incident in their proceedings, which is curious, and fhews 
us the ftate of the houfe during that period. The members 
were either country gentlemen, or merchants, who were af- 
fembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted with 
bufinefs ; fo that it was eafy to lead them aftray, and draw 
them into votes and refolutions very different from their 
intention. Some petitions, concerning the ftate of the na- 
tion, were voted; in which, among other things, the houfe 
recommended frugality to the king, and for that purpofe, de- 
fired, that the court fhould not be fo much frequented as 
formerly by difbops and Jadies. Theking was difpleafed with 
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this freedom: The commons very humbly crayed pardon: 
He was not fatisfied unlefs they would name the mover of 
the petitions. It happened to be one Haxey, whom the 
parliament, in order to make atonement, condemned for this 
offence to die the death of a traitor. But the king, at the 
defire of the archbifhop of Canterbury, and the prelates, 
pardoned him. When a parliament in thofe times, not 
agitated by any faction, and being at entire freedom, could 
be guilty of fuch monftrous extravagance, it is eafy. to judge 
what might be expected from them in more trying fituations. 
See Cotton’s Abridg. p. 361, 362. 


NOTE [F], p- 43. 

FE O- fhow how little credit is to be given to this charge 

- againft Richard, we may obferve, that a law in the 
13 Edw. III. had been enaéted againft the continuance of fhe- 
riffs for more than one year: But the inconvenience of changes 
having afterwards appeared from experience, the commons in 
the twentieth of this king, applied by petition that the fheriffs 
might be continued ; though that petition had not been en- 
aéted into a ftatute, by reafon of other difagreeable circum= . 
flances, which attended it. Sce Cotton, p. 361. It was 
certainly a very moderate exercife of the difpenfing power in_ 
the king to continue the fheriffs, after he found that that F 
practice would be acceptable to his fubjefts, and had been ry =a 
applied for by one houfe of parliament : Yet is this made an 
article of charge againft him by ghe prefent parliament. See bok 
art. 18. Walfingham, {peaking of a period early in Richard’s 
minority, fays, But what do aéts of parliament fignify, wher, 
after they are made, they take no effect ; fince the king, by the ad= 
wice of the privy council, takes upon bim to alter, or wholly fet _ 
afide, all thofe things, which by general confent had been ordained 
in parliament ? If Richard, therefore, exercifed the difpenfing 
power, he was warranted by the examples of his uncles ~ 
and grandfather, and indeed, of all his predeceffors. from. 
the time of Henry III, inclufive. 
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NOTE [G], p. 52. 


HE following paffage in Cottdn’s Abridgment, p. 196, 
fhows a ftrange prejudice againft the church and church- 
men. The conmimons afterwards coming into the parliament, and 
taking their protefation, fhewed, that for want of good redrefs 
about the king’s perfon in his houfehold, in all his courts, touching 
maintainers in every county, and purveyors, the commons were 
daily pilled, and nothing defended againf? the enemy, and that it 
Soould foortly deprive the king and undo the fate. Wherefore in 
the fame government, they entirely require redrefs. Whereupon 
the king appointed Jundry bifbops, lords and nobles, to fit in privy- 
chuncil about thefe matters: Who fince that they muft begin at 
thé head, and go at the requeft of the commons, they in the prejeace 
of the king charged his confeffor not to come into the court but 
upon the four principal feftivals. We thould little expeét that 
apopith privy-council, in erder to preferve the king’s morals, 
fhould order his confeffor to be kept at a diftance from him. 
‘This incident happened in the minority of Richard. As the 
popes had for a long time refided at Avignon, and the majo- 
rity of the facred college were Frenchmen, this circumitance 
naturally encreafed the averfion of the nation to the papal 
power: But the prejudice againft the Englith clergy cannot be 
accounted for from that caufe. 


NOTE [H], p. 223. 


HAT we may judge how arbitrary a court, that of the 

conftable of England was, we may perufe the patent 
granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be found 
in Spellman’s Gloffary in verb. Conffabularius; as alfo, ‘more 
fally in Rymer, vol. xi. p.581. Here is a claufe of it: Er 
uitieles de uberiori gratia nofira eidem comiti de Rivers plenam 


potefiatem damus ad cognofcendum, &y procedendum, in omnibus, 


& fingulis, caufis et negotiis, de et fuper crimine lef@ majefiatis fer 


Super occaffone ceterifque caufis, quibufeunque per prafatum comi- 


tem de Rivers, ut confabularium Anglia que in curia confta- 
bularii Anglia ab antiquo, viz. tempore dicti domini Gulielmt 
congueftoris feu aliquo tempore citra tra@art, audiri, examinari, 
aut decidi confueverant, aut jure debuerant, aut debent, caufaf- 
gue et négotia predifa cum omnibus et fingulis emergentibus, in- 
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cidentibus &3 connexis, audiendum, examinandum, et fine debito 
terminandum, etiam fammarie et de plano, fine ftrepitu et figu- 
ra juftitie, fola faéti veritate infpecta, ac etiam manu regia, _ 
fi opportunum vifum fuerit eidem comiti de Rivers, vices nofiras, 
appellatione remota. "The office of conitable was perpetual in 
the monarchy ; its jurifdiétion was not limited to times of 
war, as appears from this patent, and as we learn from Spell- 
man: Yet its authority was in direct contradiction to Magna 
Charta; and it is evident, that no regular liberty could fubfit 
with it. It involved a full digtatorial power, continually 
fubfifting in the ftate. The only check on the crown, befides 
the want of force to fupport all its prerogatives, was, that 
the office of conftable was commonly either hereditary or 
during life; and the perfon invefted with it, was, for that 
reafon, not fo proper an inftrument of arbitrary power in the 
king. Accordingly the office was fupprefled by Henry VII. 
the moft arbitrary of all the Englifh princes. The practice, 
however, of exercifing martial law, flill fubfifted ; and was 
not abolifhed till the petition of Right under Charles I, This 
was the epoch of true liberty, confirmed by the Reftoration, 
and enlarged and fecured by the Revolution. 


NOTE [1], p. 234. 


W E fhall give an inftance: Almoft all the hiftorians, even 
Comines, and the continuator of the annals of Croy- 
land, affert that Edward was about this time taken prifoner by 
Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to the cuftody of 
the archbifhop of York, brother to the earl; but being allow- 


ed to take the diverfion of hunting by this prelate, he made 
his efcape, and afterwards chaced the rebels out of the king- 
dom. But thatall the ftory is falfe appears from Rymer, 
where we find, thatthe king, throughout all this period, con- 
tinually exercifed his authority, and never was interrupted 
in his government. On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a 
commiflion of array to Clarence, whom he then imagined a 
good fubjeét ; and on the 23d of the fame month, we find him 
iffaing an order for apprehending him. Befides, in the king’s 
manifeito againft the duke and earl, (Clauf. 10 Edward IV. 
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m. 7, 8.) where he enumerates all their treafons, he mentions 
no fuch fat: He does not fo much as accufe them of exciting 
young Welles’s rebellion: He only fays, that*they exhorted 
him to continue in his rebellion. We may judge how fmaller 
facts will be mifreprefented by hiftorians, who can in the 
noft material tranfaGtions miftake fo grofsly. There may 
even fome doubt arife with regatd to the propofal of mar= 
riage made to Bona of Savoy ; though almoft all the hiftorians 
concur in it, and the facét be very likely in itfelf: For there 
are no traces in Rymer of any fuch embafly of Warwic’s to 
France. The chief certainty in this and the preceding reign 
arifes either from public records, or from the notice taken of 
certain paflages- by the French hiftorians.»- On the contrary, 
for fome centuries after the conqueit, the French hiitory is 
not complete without the afliftance of Englifh authors. We 
may conjecture, that the reafon of the fearcity of hiftorians 
during this period, was the deftruftion of the convents, which 
enfued fo foon after : Copies of the more recent hiftorians not 
being yet fuiliciently difperfed, thefe hiftories have perifhed. 


NOTE [K], p. 274. 


IR Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather tran- 
feribed, by all the hiftorians of this fhort reign, fays, 
that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord Hattings ; 
and this account agrees beft with the courfe of the events: 
But in a proclamation of Richard’s, to be found in Rymer, 
vol. xii. p. 204, the marquis of Dorfet is reproached with 
thefe connexions. ‘This reproach, however, might have been 
invented by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour ; 
and is not fufiicient to overbalance the authority of Sir Tho- 
mas More. ‘The proclamation is remarkable for the hypo 
critical purity of manners affected by Richard: This bloody 
and treacherous tyrant upbraids the marquis and others, with 
their gallantries and intrigues as the mott terrible enormities 
NOTE [UL], p. 297. 
V ERY one that has perufed the ancient monkihh writers, 
knows, that, however barbarous their own ftyle, they are 
full of allufions to the Latin claflics, efpecially the poets. 
G $3 ‘There 
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There {cems alfo in thofe middle ages to have remained many 
ancient books, that are now loft. Malmefbury, who flourifh- 
ed in the reign of Henry I. and king Stephen, quotes Livy’s 
defcription of Czfar’s paffage over the Rubicon. Fitz-Ste- 
phen, who lived in the reign of Henry II. alludes to a paflage 
in the larger hiftory of Sailuft In the colle€tion of letters, 
which paffes under the name of Thomas a Becket, we fee how 
familiar all the ancient hiftory and ancient books were to the 
more ingenious and more‘dignified churchmen of that time, and 
confequently how much that order of men muft have furpaffed 
all the other members of the fociety.. That prelate and his 
friends call each other Philofophers in all the courfe of their 
correfpondence, and confider the reft of the world as funk 
in total ignorance and barbarifm. 
NOTE [M], p. 383, 
TOWE, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hoellingfhed, Bacon. 
Some late writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubted 
whether Perkin were an impoftor, and have even afferted him 
to be the true Plantagenet. But to refute this opinion, we 
need only reflect on the following particulars: (1) Though 
the circumftances of the wars between the two rofes be in ge- 
neral involved in great obfcurity, yet is there a mof luminous 
ray thrown on all the tranfaGtions, during the ufurpation of 
Richard, and the murder of the two young princes, by the 
narrative of Sir Thomas More, whofe fingular magnanimity, 
probity, and judgment, make him an evidence beyond all ex- 
ception! No hiftorian, either of ancient or modern times, 
can poflibly have more weight : He may alfo be juftly efteem- 
ed a contemporary with regard to the murder of the two 
princes: For though he was but five years of age when that 
event happened, he lived and was educated among the chief 
actors during the period of Richard: And it is plain, from 
his narrative itfelf, which is often extremely circumftantial, 
that he had the particulars from the eye-witnefles them{felves : 
His authority, therefore, is irrefiftible ; and fufficient to over- 
balance a hundred little"doubts and {cruples and objetions. 
For in reality, his narrative is liable to no folid objedtion, 
nor 
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nor is there any miftake detected in it. He fays indeed, 
that the proteftor’s partizans, particularly Dr. Shaw, fpread 
abrcad rumours of Edward IV.’s pre-contract with Eliza- 
beth Lucy ; whereas it now appears from record, that the 
parliament afterwards declared the king’s children illegiti- 
mate, on pretence of his pre-contrad with lady Eleanor Tal- 
bot. But it muft be remarked, that neither of thefe pre- 
contraéts was ever fo much as attempted to be proved: And 


why might not the protector’s flatterers and partizans have 


made ufe fometimes of one falfe rumour, fometimes of ano- 


ther? Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour as well as 
the other, and treats them both lightly, as they deferved. 
It is alfo thought incredible by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
fhould have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate openly 
his mother, the dutchefs of York, with whom that prince 
lived in good terms. But if there be any difficulty in this 
fuppofition, we need only fuppofe, that Dr. Shaw might have 
concerted in general his fermon with the proteétor or his 


minifters, and yet, have chofen himfelf the particular topics, 


and chofen them very foolif This appears indeed to have 


been the cafe by the difgrace, into which he feli afterwards, 


and by the proteétor’s neglect of him. (2) If Sir Thomas’s 
quality of contemporary be difputed with regard to the duke 
of Glocefter’s protegtorate, it cannot poflibly be difputed 
with regard to Perkin’s impofture : He was then a man, and 
had a full opportunity of knowing and examining and judg- 
ing of the truth. In afferting that the duke of York was 
murdered by his uncle, he certainly afferts, in the moft exprefs 
terms, that Perkin, who perfonated him, was an impottor, 
(3) There is another great genius who has carefully treated 
this point of hiftory ; fo great a genius as to be efteemed with 
juitice one of the chief ornaments of the nation, and indeed 
one of the moft fublime writers that any age or nation has 
produced. Tt is lord Bacon I mean, who has related at full 
length, and without the leaft doubt or hefitation, all the im- 
poftures of Perkin Warbeck. If it be objected, that lord 
Bacon was no contemporary, and that we have the fame ma- 
terials, as he, upon which to form our judgment; it muit be 
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remarked, that lord Bacon plainly compofed his elaborate 
and exact hiftory from many records and papers which are 
now loft, and that confequently, he is always to be cited as 
an original hiftorian. It were very flrange. if Mr. Carte’s 
opinion were juft, that, among all the papers, which lord 
Bacon perufed, he never found any reafon to fufpect Perkin 
to be the true Plantagenet. ‘There was at that time no interef#t 
in defaming Richard HI. Bacon befides is a very unbiaffed 
hiftorian, nowife partial to Henry: We know the detail of 
that prince’s oppreflive government from him alone. It may 
only be thought, that, in fumming up his charaéter, he has 
laid the colours of blame more faintly than the very fatts, 
he mentions, feem to require. Let me remark in paffing, 
asa fingularity, how much Englifh hiftory has been beholden 
to four great men, who have poffeffed the higheft dionity in 
the law, More, Bacon, Clarendon, and Whitlocke. (4) But 
if contemporary evidence be fo much fought after, there may 
in this cafe be produced the ftrongeft and moit undeniable in 
the world. The queen-dowager, her fon the marquis of 
Dorfet, a man of excellent underftanding, Sir Edward Wood- 
ville, her brother, Sir Thomas St. Leger, who had married 
the king’s filler, Sir John Bourchier, Sir Robert Willoughby, 
Sir Giles Daubeney, Sir Thomas Arundel, the Courtneys, the 
Cheyneys, the Talbots, the Stanleys, and in a word, all the 
partizans of the houfe of York, that is, the men of chief 


dignity in the nation ; all thefe great perfons were fo affured 
of the murder of the two princes, that they applied to the 
earl of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party ‘and fa- 
mily; they projeéted to fet him on the throne, which muft 


have been utter ruin to them, if the princes were alive; and 
they. ftipulated to marry him to the prineefs Elizabeth, as 
heir to the crown, who in that cafe was noheirat all. Had 
each of thofe perfons written the memoirs of his own times, 
would he not have faid, that Richard murdered his nephews } 
Or would their pen be a better declaration, than their ations, 
of their real fentiments? (5) But we have another contem- 
porary authority full better than even thefe great perfons, fo 
much interefted to know the truth : Itis that of Richard him- 

felf ; 
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felf: He projected to marry his niece, a very unufual alliance 
in England, in order to unite her title with his own. He 
knew therefore her title to be good: For as to the declaration 
of her illegitimacy, as it went upon no proof, or even pretence 
- of proof, it was always regarded with the utmoft contempt 
by the nation, and was confidered as one of thofe parlia- 
mentary tranfactions, fo frequent in that period, which were 
feandalous in themfelves, and had no manner of authority, 
It was even fo much defpifed as not to be reverfed by par- 
liament, after Henry and Elizabeth were on the throne. 
(6) We have’ alfo, as contemporary evidence, the univerfal 
eftablifhed. opinion of the age, both abroad and at home. 
This point was regarded as fo uncontroverted, that when 
Richard notified his acceffion to the court of France, that 
court was ftruck with horror at his abominable parricide, in 
murdering both his nephews, as Philip de Comines tells us; 
and this fentiment went to fuch an unufual height, that, as 
we learn from the fame author, the court would not make the 
leaft reply to him. (7) The fame reafons, which convinced 
that age of the parricide, fill fubfift, and ought to carry the 
mott undoubted evidence tous ; namely, the very circumftance 
of the fudden difappearance of the princes from the Tower, 
and their appearance no where elfe. Every one fajd, shey 
have not efcaped from their uncle, for he makes no fearch after 
them: He has not conveyed them elfewhere: For it is his bufine/s 
to declare fo, in order to remove the imputation of murder from 
bimfelf. He never would necdlefsly fubjed himfelf to the infamy 
and danger of being efteemed a parricide, without acquiring the 
Security attending that crime. They were in his cuffody: He is 
anfwerable for them: If he gives no account of them, as he bas 
a@ plain intereft in their death, he muft, by every rule of common 
jenfe, be regarded as the murderer. His flagrant ufurpation, as 
avell as his other treacherous and cruel ations, makes no better be 
expected from him. He could not fay with Cain, that he was not 
his nephew's keeper. This reafoning, which was irrefragable 
at,the very firft, became every day ftronger, from Richard’s 
cofitinued filence, and the general and total ignorance of the 
place of thefe princes’ abode. Richard’s reign lafted about 


two years beyond this period ; and furely, he could not have 
a found 
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found a better expedient for difappointing the earl of Rich- 
mond’s projects, as well as juftifying his own charatter, than 
the producing of his nephews. (8) If it were neceffary, 
amidft this blaze of evidence, to produce proofs, which, in 
any other cafe, would have been regarded as confiderable, and 
would have carried great validity with them, I might mention 
Dighton and Tyrrel’s account of the murder. This laft gen- 
tleman efpecially was not likely to fubject himfelf to the re- 
proach of fo great a crime, by an impoflure, which, it ap- 
pears, did not acquire him the favour of Henry. (9) The 
duke of York, being a boy of nine years of age, could not 
have made his efcape without the affiftance of fome elder per- 
fons. Would it not have been their chief concern inftantly to 
convey intelligence of fo great an event to his mother, the 
queen-dowager, to his aunt, the dutchefs of Burgundy, and 
to the other friends of the family. The dutchefs protefted 
Simnel ; a project, which, had it been fuccefsful, muft have 
ended in the crowning of Warwic, and the exclufion of the 
duke of York! This, among many other proofs, evinces that 
fhe was ignorant of the efcape of that prince, which is impof- 
fible, had it been real. (10) The total filence with regard to 
the perfons who aided him in his efcape, as alfo with regard 
to the place of his abode during more than eight years, isa 
fufficient proof of the impofture. (11) Perkin’s own account 
of his efcape is incredible and abfurd. He faid, that mur- 
derers were employed by his uncle to kill himtand his brother: 
They perpetrated the crime againft his brother; but took 
compafion on him, and allowed him to efcape. This account 
is contained in all the hiftorians of that age. (1z) Perkin 
himfelf made a full confeffion of his impofure no lefs than 
three times ; once when he furrendered himfelf prifoner, a fe- 
cond time when he was fet in the ftocks at Cheapfide and 
Wefiminfter, and a third time, which carries undoubted evi- 
dence, at the foot of the gibbet, on which he was hanged. 
Not the leait furmife that the confeffion had ever been procur- 
ed by torture: And furely, the laft time he had nothing far- 
ther to fear. (13) Had not Henry been affured, that Perkin 
was a ridiculous impoftor, difavowed by the whole nation, he 
never would have allowed him to live an hour after he came 
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into his power; much lefs, would the shave twice pardoned 
him... His treatment of the innocent earl-ef Warwic, whoin 
reality had no title to the crown, -is 


fuficient confirmation 
of this reafonine. (14) We ‘know with certainty whence 
the whole impofture came, namely, from the intrigues of the 
dutchefs of Burgundy : She had before acknowledged and fup- 
ported Lambert Simnel, an avowed impoftor. It is remark- 
able, that Mr. Carte, in order to preferve the weight of the 
dutchefs’s teftimony in favour of Perkin, fuppreffes entirely 
this material fact: A ftrong effefi of party prejudices, and this 
author’s defire of blackening Henry VIi. whofe hereditary 
title to the crown was defeStive. (15) There never was, at 


that time, any evidence or fhadow of evidence produced, of 
Perkin’s identity with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had dif- 
appeared when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not 
appear till he was aman. Could any ene, from his afpe&, 
pretend then to be fure of the identity? He had got fome 
{tories concerning Richard’s childhood, and the court of Eng- 
land : But all that it was neceflary for a boy of nine to remark 
or remember was eafily fuggefted to him by the dutchefs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry’s fecretary, or by any body that 
had ever lived at court. It is true, many perfons of note were 
at firft deceived ; but the difcontents againft Henry’s govern- 
ment, and the general enthufiafm for the houfe of York, ac- 
count fufficiently for this temporary delufion. Every body’s 
eyes were opened long before Perkin’s death. (16) The cir- 
cumftance of finding the two dead bodies in the reign of 
Charles If. is not furely indifferent. ‘They were found in the 
very place, which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors 
had affigned as the place of interment of the young princes : 
The bones correfponded by their fize to the age of the princes ; 
The fecret and irregular place of their interment, not being 
in holy ground, proves that the boys had been fecretly mur- 
dered: And in the Tower, no boys, but thofe who are very 
nearly related to the crown, can be expofed to a, violent 
death: If we compare all thefe circum{tances we fhall find, 
that the inference is juft and ftrong, that they were the bodies 
of Edward the Vth and his brother, the very inference that 
was drawn at the time of the difcovery. 
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Since the publication of this Hiftory, Mr. Walpole has pub- 
lifked his Hiftoric Doubts concerning Richard UI. Nothing can 
be a frronger proof how. ingenious and agreeable that gentleman’s 
pen is, than his being able to make an enquiry concerning a remote 
point of Englifo hiftory, an objet of general conver fation. 
The foregoing note has been enlarged on account of that perform- 
ance. 

NOTE [N], p. 397. 
OT. Parl. 3 H. VII.n. 17. The preamble is remark- 
able, and fhows the ftate of the nation at that time. 
© The king, our fovereign lord, remembereth, how, by our 
* unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, figns and 
tokens, retainders by indentures, promifes, oaths, writings, 
and other embraceries of his fubjeéts, untrue demeanings 


B¢ 


of fheriffs in making pannels, and untrue returns by taking 
money, by juries, &c. the policy of this nation is moft 
** fubdued.’? Jt muft indeed be confeffed, that fuch a flate 
of the country required great difcretionary power in the fove- 
reign; nor will the fame maxims of government fuit fuch a 
rude people, that may be proper in a more advanced Rage of 
fociety. The eftablifhment of the Star-chamber or the en- 
largement of its power in the reign of Henry VII. might 
have been as wife as the abolition of it in that of Charles I 


NOTE [QO], p. 400. 

HE duke of Northumberland has lately printed a houfer 
hold book of an old earl of that family, who lived at 

this time: The author has been favoured with the perufal of 
it; and it contains many curious particulars, which mark the 
manners and way of living in that rude, not to fay barbarous 
age; as well as the prices of commodities. I have extrated 
a few of them from that piece, which gives a true pi€ture of 
ancient manners, and is one of the mot fingular monuments 
that Englith antiquity affords us: For we may be confident, 
however rude the firokes, that no Baron’s family was on a 
nobler ¢r more fplendid footing. The family confifts of 166 
perfons, matters and fervants : Fifty feven ftrangers are rec- 
Koned upon every day: On the whole 223. 'T'wo-pence 
halfpenny are fuppofed to be the daily expence of each for 
' meat, 
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meat, drink, and firing. This would make a groat of our 
prefent money: Suppofing provifions between three and four 
times cheaper, it would be equivalent to fourteen-pence: 
No great fum for a nobleman’s houfe-keeping ; efpecially 
confidering, that the chief expence of a family, at that time, 
confifted in meat and drink: For the fum allotted by the earl 
for his whole annual expence is 1118 pounds feventeen fhil- 
lings and eight-pence; meat, drink, and firing ~coft 796 
pounds eleven fhillings and two-pence, more than two thirds 
of the whole: In a modern family it is not above a third, p. 
157, 158, 159: The whole expence of the earl’s family is 
managed with an exaétnefs that is very rigid, and, if we make 
no allowance for ancient manners, fuch as may feem to border 
on-an extreme; infomuch, that the number of pieces, which 
muft be cut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
nay ftock-fith and falmon, are determined, and muft be en- 
tered and accounted for by the different clerks appointed for 
that purpofe : If a fervant be abfent a day, his mefs is ftruck 
off: If he go on my lord’s bufinefs, board wages are allowed 
him, eight-pence a day for his journey in winter, five-pence 
in fammer: When he ftays imvany place, two-pence a day 
are allowed him, befide the maintainance of his horfe. Some- 
what above a quarter of wheat is allowed for every mouth 
throughout the year ; and the wheat is eftimated at five fhil- 
lings and eight-pence a quarter. Two hundred and fifty 
quarters of malt are allowed, at four fhillings a quarter: 
‘Two hogtheads are to be made of a quarter; which amounts 
to about a bottle and:a third of beer a day to each perfon, 
p- 4. and the beer will not be very ftrong. One hundred 
and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Allhallow-tide, at 
thirteen fhillings and four-pence a piece: And twenty four 
jean beeves to be bought at St. Helens at eight fhillings a 
piece: Thefe are to be put into the paftures to-feed ; and are 
to ferve from Midfummer to Michaelmas; which is confe- 
quently the only time that the family eats freth beef: During 
all the reft of the year they live on falted meat, p. 5.» One 
hundred and fixty gallons of muftard are allowed in a year ; 
which feems. indeed requifite for the falt beef, p. 18. Six 
hundred and forty feven fheep are allowed, at twenty pence a 
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piece ; and thefe fem alforto berall eatfaltéd} except between 
Lammas and Michaelmas; p: 5. Only twenty-five hogs are 
allowed at tworfhillings a piece} twenty-eight veals at twen= 
ty-pence ; forty lambs at ten: pence or a fhilling, p/ 7; Thefé 
feem: to: be referved for‘my lord’s table, or that of the upper 
fervants, called‘the knights’-table. The other fervants, as 
they eat faleed meaty. almof through the-whole year, and with 
fow-or no vegetables, hada very bad and unhealthy diet: So’ 
that therevcannot be any thing more erroneous, than themag= 
nificent ideas formed of the Roaj? Beef of Old England. We 
mutt entertain as mean an idea of its cleanlinefs: Only fevens 
ty ells of linen at eight-pence an‘ell are annually allowed: for 


this gr ly: No fheets were ufed': This linen was made 
into eight table-cloths for my lord’s table; and one table- 


cloth forthe knights, p. 16. ‘This laft, I fuppofe, was wafhed 
only once a month. . Only forty fhillings are allowed for wath= 
ing throughout the whole year ; and moft of it feems expended 
on the linen belonging to the chapel. Thedrinking, how- 
ever, was tolerable, namely, ten tuns and two'hogfheads of 
Gafcogny wine, at the rate of four pounds thirteen fhillings 
and four-pence a tun, p. 6. Only ninety-one dozen of candles 
for the whole year, p.14. The family rofeat fixin the morn- 
ing, dined at ten, and fupped at four in the aftemnoon: The 
gates were all fhut at nine, and no farther ingrefs or egrefs per= 
mitted, p. 314, 318. My lord and lady have fet on their table 
for breakfaft at feven o’clock ih the morning a quart of beers 
assmuch wine; two pieces of falt fith, fix red-herrings, four 
white ones, or a difh of fprats. In fleth days halfa chyne of 
mutton, orva chyne of beef boiled, ‘p. 73, 75- Mafs-is or- 
dered to be faid at fix o’clock, in order, fays the houfehold- 
book, that all my lord’s fervants may rife early, p. 170. Only 
twenty-four fires are allowed, befide the kitchen and hall, and 
mott of thefe have only a peck of coals a day allowed them, 
p--99- After Lady-day, no fires permitted in the rooms, ex- 
cept‘half-fires in my lord’s and lady’s, and lord Pierey’s and 
thenurfery, p. 101. It is to be obferved that my lord kept 
houfe in-Yorkthire, where there is certainly much cold wea’ 
ther‘afterLady-day. Eighty chalders of coals at four fhillings 
and two-pencea chalder, fuffices throughout the whole year; 
and 
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and becaufe coal will not burn without wood, fays the houfe- 
hold-book, fixty-four loads of great wood are alfo allowed, at 
twelve-pence. a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grates 
were not then ufed. Here:is an article. Jt is dowifed that 
from. henceforth no capons to be bought but.only for my lord’s own 
mefs, and that the faid capons foall be bought for two-pence a 
piece, lean, and fed in the poultry; and mafter chamberlain, and 
the fewards be fed with capons, if there be firangers fitting with 
them, Ps 102. Pigs are to be bought at three-pence or a groat 
a piece; Geéfe.at the fame price : Chickens at a halfpenny : 
Hens at two-pence, and only for the abovementioned tables. 
Here is another article. tem, It is thought gaod that no plowers 
be bought atno feafon but only in Chrifimas and prineipal feaffsy 
and my lord to be ferved therewith and his board-end, and none 
other, and to be bought for a penny a piece, or a penny halfpenny at 
moff, p. 103. Woodcocks are to be bought at the fame price. 
Partridges at two-pence, p, 104, 105. Pheafants, a shilling ; 
peacocks the fame, p. 106, My lord keeps only twenty- 
feven horfes in his flable at his.own charge: His upper fer- 
vants have allowance for maintaining their own horfes, p. 126. 
Thefe horfes are, fix gentle horfes, as they arecalled, athay and. 
hard meat throughout the whole year, four palfreys, three hob- 
bies and nags, three fumpter horfes, fix horfes for thofe fervants 
to whom my lord furnifhes a horfe, two fumpter horfes more, 
and three mill horfes, two for carrying the corn and one for 
griiding it; whence we may infer that mills, either water or 
wind-mills, were then unknown, at leaft very rare: Befides 
thefe, there are feven great trotting horfes for the chariot or 
waggon. He allows a peck of oats a day, befides loaves made 
of beans, for his principal horfes ; the oats at twenty pence, 
the beans at two fhillings a quarter. The load of hay is at 
two fhillings and eight-pence. When my lord is on a journey, 
he carries thirty-fix horfemen along with him ; together with 
bed and other accommodation, p. 157. The inns, it feems, 
could afford nothing tolerable. My lord paffes the year in 
three country-feats, all in Yorkfhire, Wryfel, Leckenfield, 
and Topclyffe; but he has furniture only for one: He car- 
ries every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 
utenfils, all which, we may conclude, were fo coarfe, that 
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could not be fpoilt by the carriage: Yet feventeen carts and 
one waggon fuffices for the whole, p. 391. One cart fuffices 
for all his kitchen utenfils, cooks beds, &c. p. 388. One re- 
markable circumitance is, that he has eleven priefts in his 
houfe, befides feventeen perfons, chanters, muficians, &c. 
belonging’ to his chapel : Yet he has only twocooks for a fa- 
mily of 223 perfons, p. 325 *. “Their méals were certainly 
drefled in the flovenly manner of a fhip’s company. It is 
amufing to obferve the pompous and even royal ftyle affumed 
by this Tartar chief:; He does not give any orders, though 
only for the right making of muftard; but it is introduced 
with this preamble, It feemeth good to us and our council. If 
we confider the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with the 
progrefs made by the Italians in literature and the finearts, we 
fhall not wonder that they confidered the ultramountaine na- 
tions as barbarous. The Flemith alfo feem to have much ex- 
celled the Engliff’ and even the French. Yet the earl is fome- 
times not deficient in generofity: He pays for inftance, an an- 
nual penfion of a groat a year to my lady of Walfingham, for 
her intereft in Heaven; the fame {um te the holy blood at 
Hales, p. 337. No mention is any where made of plate ; but 
only of the hiring of pewter veflels. ‘The fervants feem all 
to have bought their own cloaths from their wages. 

* In another place, mention is made of four cooks, p, 388. But I fup- 


pofe, that the two fervants, called in ps 325, groom of the larder and child 
of the fcullery, arein p, 388. comprehended in the numberof cooks, 
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